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Map 9 Asia Minor in about 1120 


Introduction 


Conquests, modern nations, and 
lost fatherlands 


The topic and its disciplinary perspectives 


Anna Komnene, the well-educated and highly gifted daughter of Emperor 
Alexios I, describes a rather insignificant episode, which took place in Asia 
Minor among numerous other troublesome events during the early 1090s, in the 
following manner: 


When the message arrived from the East that the guardian of Nicaea, whom 
the Persians usually call satrapes, whereas the Turks, who nowadays think 
like the Persians, label him ameras, Apelchasem, was preparing his arms 
for a campaign against Nikomedeia, he [i.e., the emperor] sent these men 
[i.e., a newly arrived detachment of 500 horsemen under Robert of Flanders] 
in order to guard the region. 


The terminological and historical issues explicitly or implicitly raised in this 
passage pretty much summarize what this book will address. Anna, who wrote 
her father's encomiastic biography approximately 40 to 50 years after the afore- 
mentioned event, was one of the first Byzantine intellectuals to give us an account 
of how the elite of Constantinople perceived and handled the appearance of 
Turkish invaders in the Propontis coastland situated at an alarmingly small dis- 
tance from the imperial city. No doubt, the emperor and his closest advisers and 
officers were on alert; a fierce clash was lying ahead. But who were these enemies, 
who were somehow associated with the cultural tradition of the Persians and 
used their language, although the title assigned to their chief was Arabic? It is 
not clear whether the author was aware of this fact, but what she actually alluded 
to in this passage is a highly complicated process of migration and accultura- 
tion, which through a long series of conflicts eventually resulted in the emergence 
of a new cultural and political entity. This entity was certainly not exclusively 
Turkish, nor Persian, nor Muslim, nor Greek, nor Byzantine, nor Christian, but 
included elements of all these substrates. Anna and her compatriots at some point 
had to admit that they had failed to expel these barbarians from their territories. 
Hence, they were forced to recognize them in their capacity as a considerable 
political factor and to seek for modes of co-existence. 


2 Introduction 


This book concerns itself with the earliest stage in the penetration of Asia 
Minor by the so-called Seljuk Turks, their first encounter with the Byzantine- 
Christian sphere, and the beginnings of their gradual transformation from 
rather superficially Islamized warrior groups and nomadic shepherds to state 
founders and rulers of durable principalities based on distinct ideological and 
organizational patterns as well as a Muslim religious identity. With respect to 
the geographical space, this study alternately uses the terms “Asia Minor" and 
“Anatolia” as synonyms designating the peninsula of Asia Minor along with 
the adjacent regions of Upper Mesopotamia and Armenia, which in the time fol- 
lowing the death of Emperor Basil H (1025) formed part of Byzantium’s eastern 
provinces.” In comparison with the Republic of Turkey, the empire’s borderline 
ran a little further north along the Anti-Taurus Mountains and in some parts of 
the Caucasus further east than that of the modern state, but as a whole, there 
is an amazing coincidence with the external boundaries of what is now called 
Güneydoğu and Doğu Anadolu, i.e., “Southeastern” and “Eastern Anatolia.” 
Hence, geographical terms are largely employed in their modern sense but do not 
intend to suggest any ahistorical continuities. Chronologically, our analysis starts 
with the first incursions into the empire’s eastern borderland in the middle of the 
eleventh century and traces the developments up to about 1130. By that time, the 
Seljuk sultanate of Konya, the Danishmandid principality in Cappadocia, and a 
number of minor emirates in Upper Mesopotamia and the Armenian highlands 
had crystallized into consistent political powers. Likewise, a long strip of land 
stretching from the Taurus Mountains north of Attaleia across the fertile regions 
of the western river valleys and the fringes of the Anatolian plateau up to the 
mountainous areas of Paphlagonia had turned into a broad Byzantine-Turkish 
and/or Christian-Muslim contact and/or conflict zone, which proved to be of 
astonishing durability up to the time of Mongol rule in Anatolia in the second half 
of the thirteenth century. Two years before Alexios I’s death in 1118, the Byzan- 
tine army successfully expelled the last major invading force, which was pushing 
as far as the Propontis coastland. At the same time, the emperor refrained from 
advancing towards Konya. The status quo reached on this occasion, some minor 
changes of local significance notwithstanding, by and large persisted until the 
rise of the Ottomans. In this sense, it can be said that the 1120s signify the end of 
the first Turkish expansion in Asia Minor. The transition process evolving over the 
preceding decades, no doubt, formed the most crucial turning point in the his- 
tory of Byzantium’s eastern territories since the Islamic conquests of the seventh 
century and had a deep and long-lasting impact on the entire Middle East. 
Viewed in the broader context of the great migration movements between the 
Eurasian steppe and the Mediterranean basin from the fourth century onwards, it 
is important to note that the developments in Anatolia, though on a much smaller 
scale, have many things in common with the historical processes leading to the 
transformation of the Roman world, the creation of the so-called barbarian suc- 
cessor kingdoms in Europe, and the nomadic empires between the Danube and 
the Caspian Sea, as well as the emergence of the Arab-Muslim world. It is evident 
that the various aspects of the Byzantine-Seljuk encounter in Anatolia can and 
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should be scrutinized with the aid of similar methodologies and analytical tools 
as have been applied to the aforementioned subject areas, which have adopted 
concepts and models originating from historical anthropology, ethnography, and 
acculturation theories. Especially since the 1970s, the barbarian migrations in 
early medieval Europe have internationally developed into a booming field with 
an increasing amount of scholarly production.? A number of groundbreaking 
studies published in the 1980s and 1990s stimulated a similar revision of views 
and source critical methods with respect to the emergence of Islam and the trans- 
formation of the Near East.‘ In contrast, the change from Byzantine-Christian to 
'Turkish-Muslim Anatolia largely remained the domain of nationalistic historio- 
graphical discourses in the Turkish Republic.? Apart from a few important but 
rather isolated exceptions, this topic did not find much attention among Euro- 
pean and American historians of Byzantium and the Muslim world. In part, this 
neglect may be due to the academic traditions of scholarly disciplines, which are 
still very much in line with the continuity concepts of modern nation states and 
the clear-cut divides set by cultural, religious, and linguistic barriers. For a long 
time, there was hardly any room for mixed and hybrid entities that fail to meet 
these criteria of classification. For modern scholarly discussions dealing with the 
medieval origins of the nation states, the roots of a common European identity. 

and the clash between Islam and Christendom, the Goths, Franks, and Muslin 
Arabs certainly offer many more points of reference than the Anatolian Turks. It 
is only in the past few years that European historians began to subject traditional 
views to critical scrutiny and to re-examine the linguistically highly diversified 
source material of medieval Anatolia under the light of new methodological 
approaches. Various thought-provoking studies pointing out new perspectives 
and trajectories of investigation have recently been published, but none of these 

works concerns itself with the early Turkish penetration of Asia Minor. 

l The co-existence, mutual permeation, and gradual merging of two previously 
distinct cultural and political spheres are characteristic features penetrating all 
levels of the historical development that began with the arrival of the Turks in 
the mid-eleventh century. It would be a serious over-simplification, however, if, 
as is often implied in the older scholarly literature, these entities were considered 
self-contained and homogenous blocks. Byzantine Asia Minor, no doubt, had a 
strong component of what may nowadays be called Orthodox Hellenism, which 
manifested itself in the widespread use of Greek as literary and administrative 
language, the persistence of Constantinopolitan institutions and administrative 
structures, a substrate of imperial traditions, a well-established ecclesiastical organ- 
ization, and a Roman-Christian cultural identity.? On the other hand, there was 
a powerful aristocracy rooted in the provincial towns and domains of Anatolia 
which possessed a marked local identity and up to the tenth and eleventh cent 
ries set free strong centrifugal dynamics and autonomous tendencies. Moreover. 
the empire's eastern provinces always were the homeland of a variety of athu 
religious minorities. With the empire’s expansionist policy and the annexation 
of large strips of land in the tenth and eleventh century, the Armenians and the 
Syriac Christians became the strongest population groups in the East. In the late 
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eleventh-century, remnants of the old Armenian nobility set about building up 
new semi-independent power bases and lordships.’ 

The Turkish groups, at the time of their arrival in Anatolia, combined cultural 
and linguistic features of the Turkic peoples of the central Asian steppes, a life- 
style of nomadic pastoralists, religious tenets ranging from Sunni Islam to syn- 
cretistic popular beliefs, and political, cultural, and ideological attitudes adopted 
in the time of their migrations from the Persian-Muslim milieu of Iran. The term 
“Seljuk Turks” has been commonly accepted as the collective name designating 
the Turkish-Muslim population of Pre-Ottoman Anatolia. Apart from mislead- 
ingly extending a clan’s or dynasty’s name to an entire ethnic group, this term 
implies a kind of political or ethnic homogeneity that never existed during the 
period in question. Just as all the other nomad groups and tribal confederations 
making their appearance in Southeast Europe, the Eurasian steppes, and the 
Middle East did, these people formed a conglomeration of very different ethnic 
and social elements. In their core, they were loosely connected groups of Islamized 
Oghuz Turks, frequently identified as “Turkmens,” who under the leadership of 
the Seljuk clan, one of the chief lineages of the Oghuz tribes, had spread from 
Transoxania to Khurasan and other regions of Iran as far as the central Muslim 
lands of Iraq and Syria.? Although the available data are rather scarce, it is quite 
evident that the Turkish warrior groups, in their structural and organizational 
patterns, must have adopted various characteristics of the Karakhanid and 
Ghaznawid armies, in the service of which they had been educated and fought 
for a long time. To a great extent, the Seljuk expansion was carried out and 
supported by confederations of subordinate or independent Turkmen warriors, 
at times with a certain tendency towards recalcitrant behavior. The first Seljuk 
chiefs, however, probably from an early stage onwards, combined their own 
Turkish tribal traditions with elements adopted from the eastern Iranian Muslim 
states. Thus, they included in their forces contingents of slave soldiers (ghulam), 
auxiliary troops provided by vassal lords, and voluntaries from various regions. 
It is a matter of debate when the Seljuk leaders began to build up regular troops 
of professional soldiers paid by “land grants” (igfd'), a system that is tradition- 
ally ascribed to Sultan Malikshah’s renowned vizier Nizam al-Mulk.? Due to the 
loose structures of tribal coalitions and the manifold tensions among the leading 
members of the Seljuk clan, the internal cohesion among these forces could not 
have been very strong, and their bonds of allegiance with their commanders were 
rather unstable and short-lived. This manifested itself in frequent revolts, internal 
power struggles, and attempts of warrior groups to escape the centralizing con- 
trol of the Seljuk sultanate. 

The penetration of Anatolia started in the early 1040s with sporadic raids of 
independently operating Turkmen groups and some large-scale campaigns in the 
Armenian borderlands initiated by the leaders of the Seljuk clan. In the 1070s the 
Turkish warriors spread from the Upper Euphrates region and the valleys south 
of the Pontic Mountains over the rural areas of the central Anatolian plateau as 
far as the Bithynian coastland. Simultaneously, the disintegration of Byzantine 
military and administrative structures was progressing considerably as a result of 
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internal power struggles and the Turkish incursions. A temporary strengthening 
of recalcitrant mercenary troops and a dangerous growth of various seditious 
movements aiming to gain the imperial throne characterized the political setting. 
Under these circumstances, the Turks turned from invaders into powerful play- 
ers operating within a patchwork of numerous competing forces. From the early 
1080s onwards, first signs of a permanent establishment in fortified places and 
urban centers can be perceived. The First Crusade and the ensuing deployment 
of Byzantine troops in 1097-1098 caused the violent displacement of Turkish 
groups from the western coastal areas to the central Anatolian plateau and the 
loss of territories in Cilicia, Antioch, and the Euphrates region. But already in 
1101 a remarkable re-stabilization of Turkish lordships, which began to take the 
shape of firmly established principalities in a smaller but better-controlled region 
stretching from the western fringes of the Anatolian plateau up to the Armenian 
highlands, can be observed. In the following decades, these nascent state-like 
entities developed administrative structures, mechanisms of legitimization, and 
a distinct religious and ideological identity. As such, they did not supplant a pre- 
existing Byzantine substrate but grew out of a conflation of various indigenous 
and newly imported structures. 

Generally speaking, the scholarly literature treats the topics just outlined in a 
highly selective and one-sided manner, either giving preference to certain cate- 
gories of primary sources or explicitly adopting a Byzantine or a Turkish point 
of view. This overall tendency by and large corresponds to the modern division 
of the scholarly disciplines of Byzantine studies vs. Turkish or Islamic studies. 
A further subdivision is due to the long-lasting impact of various discourses of 
national historiography and the collective memories, stereotypes, and interpre- 
tations associated with them. The Turkish scholarly tradition, which took shape 
in the years following the foundation of the Republic of Turkey and produced 
a great number of remarkable works up to the 1970s, stands in clear opposi- 
tion to the seminal work of the Greek-American historian Spyros Vryonis on 
the Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia Minor published in 1971. On account of 
its references to nationalistic views, including the idea of a pureblooded Greek- 
Orthodox ethnic stratum in medieval Asia Minor, the latter became a sort of 
standard work expressing prevailing academic and popular opinions in Greece 
and nationalistically oriented philhellenic circles. In Europe, the works of the 
French historian Claude Cahen on the formation of pre-Ottoman Turkey re- 
mained a brilliant achievement, presenting a more balanced version of Turkish 
continuity concepts, but until recently did not find many successors further delv- 
ing into the various topics treated in his studies. Western scholars have done 
further substantial work on the Great Seljuk dynasty and its branches and institu- 
tions in the Muslim central lands. For many decades, work on the Seljuk Turks in 
Asia Minor was completely outweighed by a strong trend towards crusader studies 
and, to a lesser degree, by an interest in the internal developments of Byzantium 
during the eleventh century and the Komnenian period. In this context, the 
Seljuks, in one way or another, were constantly touched upon but hardly formed 
a subject per se. In what follows, we attempt to present the theoretical assumptions 
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and interpretations of the relevant scholarly traditions in more detail. We will 
draw conclusions regarding the challenges posed by them with respect to a thor- 
ough re-examination of the first Byzantine-Turkish encounter in Asia Minor and 
its aftermath. 


The Byzantine viewpoint 


Much of the twentieth-century scholarly discourse on Byzantium on the eve of 
the Seljuk expansion is dominated by the idea of a profound internal crisis in the 
decades following the death of Emperor Basil II in December 1025. Irrespective 
of the widely diverging views concerning the nature and extent of the alleged 
decline, Byzantinists usually resort to this explanation in order to elucidate the 
reasons for the successful penetration of Asia Minor by the Turkish invaders, a 
region that in the context of traditional confrontation models is frequently con- 
ceived of as a well-defended bulwark resisting the onslaught of Islam for more 
than four centuries. Although starting from a diametrically opposed perspec- 
tive, they paradoxically arrive at similar conclusions as modern Turkish schol- 
ars, namely that the eastern provinces with their crumbling socio-political and 
military structures were ripe for conquest. In the context of discussions about 
the internal situation of the empire, historians of Byzantium normally confine 
themselves to equating the Turks with all other hostile forces threatening the 
empire in the eleventh century, such as the Pechenegs in the Danube region and 
the Normans in southern Italy and the Adriatic coastland. ‘Thus, the transition 
of Byzantine to Turkish Asia Minor is largely reduced to the classical binary 
opposition of indigenous defenders vs. aggressive foreign invaders, who because 
of the empire’s political and military decay were simply too strong to be stopped. 
This mono-causal explanation does not leave much room for a more compre- 
hensive analysis of the various manners of intrusion and integration, through 
which Turkish warriors and nomads became permanent inhabitants of Anatolia, 
founded states, and developed forms of co-existence with the indigenous pop- 
ulation. Chapters 1 and 2 of the present study develop a different approach by 
focusing on the complex interplay of different factors, such as the changing 
administrative and military structures of the Byzantine state, the raiding activities 
of Turkmen groups, and the expansion of the Seljuk sultanate. 

The sharp contrast between the Byzantine state at the height of its territorial 
expansion, as it appeared at the time of Emperor Basil Is death, and a dwin- 
dling empire threatened on all sides by invading forces, as was the case in the 
years after Alexios I’s rise to power in April 1081, naturally evokes associations 
of a total breakdown. The basic features of this idea can already be found in 
Ferdinand Chalandon’s monograph on Alexios I (1900) and in Joseph Laurent’s 
study on Byzantium and the Seljuk Turks in western Asia Minor (1913)! The 
landowning military aristocracy in Asia Minor was in rivalry with the Euro- 
pean aristocrats and, above all, with the elite civilian functionaries represented 
by the senate of Constantinople. This opposition resulted in an estrangement 
between the army, which several decades earlier had been the moving force of 
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the expansion in the East, and the central government.!? In addition, special 
emphasis is placed on the personal shortcomings of emperors and high-ranking 
dignitaries. In Laurent’s view, for instance, all emperors between 1025 and 1057 
were either of advanced age, of poor health, or dominated by women. Likewise, 
the military forces, though sufficient in number, due to personal ambitions and 
bonds of allegiance, were frequently entrusted to inept officers, eunuchs, and 
Armenian noblemen.'? The strength of the armed forces, he further argues, was 
relatively stable until the abdication of Isaac I (1059), but with the accession of 
Constantine X Doukas a sudden collapse began, which was exacerbated by the 
fact that all important offices in the central government were in the hands of 
favorites of the court, bureaucrats, chamberlains, eunuchs, and men of letters, 
none of whom were acquainted with military matters. Recruitments, arma- 
ments, and payments were neglected, and thus when Romanos IV came to power 
in early 1068, the army was already in full decay.'* 

In George Ostrogorsky's view (1963), the shortcomings of Basil II's successors, 
the power struggle between civil and military aristocrats, the ensuing decline of 
the defensive structures and the thematic system in the provinces, the abolition 
of local military units, and the increasing dependency upon mercenary troops 
constitute symptoms of feudalization in the Byzantine social fabric. This process 
manifested itself in the increasing power of the landed aristocracy based on reve- 
nues from growing estates, imperial privileges, purchases of offices, and tax farm- 
ing, while the influence of the central government weakened.!? Consequently, 
Speros Vryonis (1971) combines his image of Anatolia as “the most heavily 
populated, important, and vital province of medieval Hellenism ... subject to the 
integrating power of church, state, and culture emanating from the heart of the 
empire"? with the aforementioned explanatory model of the eleventh-century 
decline as the long-term cause lying behind the disaster of Manzikert and the 
ensuing Turkish expansion. 17 

More recent studies by Alexander Kazhdan (1985) and Alan Harvey (1989), 
however, put the notions of downfall and decay into perspective by demonstrat- 
ing that the period in question evinced conspicuous signs of economic and demo- 
graphic growth, the greatest building activity in Constantinople since the sixth 
century, and plenty of changes and innovative tendencies in the social structure 
and thought world of the Byzantine elite as well as in the literary production of 
Byzantine intellectuals.!8 This upswing certainly brought about growing markets 
in the provincial towns and strengthened the great landowners, to the detriment 
of the centralizing structures that had prevailed under Basil II. Ostrogorsky’s 
over-simplifying model of feudalization and Paul Lemerle’s counter-argument 
(1977) presenting Alexios I and his family’s rule as the root of all evil!? were 
thus replaced by more differentiated approaches that took into account the 
multi-dimensional complexity of Byzantine society in the eleventh century. 
The overall scarcity of evidence still raises many questions as to the impact of the 
economic growth. A case in point is the debasement of the Byzantine coinage 
under Constantine IX Monomachos, which was alternatively connected with 
the increased circulation of money and the constantly growing expenditure of 
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the state apparatus and the court.?? Be that as it may, the whole concept of crisis 
seems to have given way to the image of a multifaceted and contradictory society 
in flux, as is reflected in recent titles like “The Empire in Crisis (?)" or “Belle 
Epoque or Crisis?"?! 

Equally unsatisfying was the traditional categorization of the Byzantine elite 
into a military and a civil class. In this respect, Jean-Claude Cheynet (1996) pro- 
vided the most profound analysis.?? In his study on revolts and power struggles of 
the Byzantine aristocracy between the tenth and the early thirteenth century, he 
convincingly reconstructed the geographical distribution and social networking 
of aristocratic clans, pointing out the close interplay between material resources 
based on landed estates, titles, and functions in the civil and military apparatus, 
bonds of kinship and marriage, allegiances with groups of servants, clients, and 
military units, and personal proximity to the innermost circle of imperial rule.?? 
As for Asia Minor in the time after 1025, Cheynet discerns a number of upcom- 
ing clans rooted in the eastern military forces, such as the Doukai, the Argyroi, 
the Diogenai, and the Komnenoi, which came to fill the vacuum left by the 
great Anatolian families dissolved as a result of the power struggle with Basil II. 
These families abstained from any intermingling with the “Macedonians of 
Adrianople" and other western clans but created alliances with members of the 
Bulgarian and Georgian nobility.?* In the center of power in Constantinople 
all claimants and incumbents of the imperial office except for the Paphlagonians 
were in one way or another related by bonds of kinship focusing on either the 
Argyros or the Doukas clan. The predominant military character of these fami- 
lies is, according to Cheynet, clear proof against the thesis of a civil aristocracy 
prevailing in eleventh-century Constantinople.^? 

With respect to their political goals and ambitions, Cheynet discerns two 
opposing factions among the aristocracy of Asia Minor, one centered around 
the Diogenes clan in Cappadocia and aiming at a continuation of the expan- 
sionist policy on the basis of a “national army,” and another gathering around 
the Komnenos and the Doukas families and supporting an efficient mercenary 
army of lower cost.2° Of decisive significance for the further development was 
the rebellion of 1056-57, which appears as a conflict between families formerly 
favored by Romanos III and Constantine IX Monomachos and supported by 
troops from the Euphrates region and the northeastern borderland, on the one 
hand, and families attached to Leo Paraspondylos, head of Michael VT5 govern- 
ment, and backed by units from central Asia Minor, on the other. The acces- 
sion of Constantine X Doukas, resting upon the same coalition of forces, did not 
cause further changes in the existing factionalism. But Eudokia Makrembolitissa's 
marriage with Romanos IV Diogenes in January 1068 marked a clear shift in 
the empire's military policy towards more energetic attempts to restore central 
control over the eastern provinces. The Doukas clan and its supporters emerged 
victorious from the 1071-72 civil strife, maintaining its position until the out- 
break of a whole series of revolts in western Asia Minor (Nikephoros Botaneiates) 

and the European provinces (Nikephoros Bryennios, Nikephoros Basilakios) in 
1077. During the ensuing contest for powerful coalitions, Botaneiates ultimately 
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was defeated by the Komnenoi-Doukai alliance.? But apart from the emergence 
of a new strong dynasty, the invasions of the Turks and Pechenegs primarily 
contributed to a profound change in the Byzantine aristocracy.?? 

The main virtue of Cheynet's reconstruction is his avoidance of over- 
simplifying concepts that would reduce the complexity of the situation to a few 
social, political, or economic factors and thus create the impression that eleventh- 
century Byzantium despite all internal tensions was still a homogenous bloc. The 
notion of a conglomerate of competing forces evolving around a network of 
coalitions in the imperial palace of Constantinople and in various provincial 
centers not only accurately reflects the reality of political competition among 
autonomously operating elite members. It also helps explain many of the de- 
velopments observable during the period of the Turkish invasions, such as the 
striking absence of specific forms of central control, the high degree of liberty 
of action among local military units and mercenary groups, and the frequent 
outbreak of local seditious movements. Chapters 2 and 5 of the present study will 
discuss these issues in detail. 

The existence of these opposing tendencies within the Byzantine elite also goes 
a long way towards explaining the contradictory and sometimes highly critical 
statements articulated by contemporary or near-contemporary historians about 
the bad performance of the armed forces. Certainly, they did not just register 
observable grievances and shortcomings but also put their rhetoric into the 
service of certain factions and their political ambitions. This is one of the most 
crucial problems in estimating the military power of the Byzantine Empire in 
the time of the Turkish invasions. Well-known authors like Michael Attaleiates 
Michael Psellos, and Kekaumenos complain openly about an erroneous state policy 
of withholding payments, neglecting the army, and converting military service 
into cash. Furthermore, they refer to ineffective strategic decisions, incompetence 
of leadership, lack of reliability, low morale, and cowardice as reasons for and 
symptoms of military failures.?? On the basis of these statements, Speros Vryonis 
supports the opinion that the eleventh-century military forces must have actually 
undergone a disastrous decay in comparison with the great successes of the ex- 
pansionist period.?? 

Moreover, by analogy with previous experiences of warfare against nomadic 
steppe peoples, defeats of the Byzantine troops are commonly also ascribed to 
disadvantages in matters of fighting technique and tactical difficulties, which 
resulted from the Turks’ skillful use of archery.?! Though it is certainly true that 
these matters actually caused a lot of trouble to the empire, it is equally impor- 
tant to see them, as John Haldon suggests, in a larger historical context of mil- 
itary developments, changing geopolitical conditions, strategic reorientations 
and ideological attitudes.*? Already during the period of offensive wars in the 

tenth and early eleventh centuries there were deep-rooted structural changes 
that replaced the traditional thematic structures in the eastern borderland with 
a more fragmented and localized organization of military forces.?? Given that 
the proportional ratio between successful and failed military actions in the years 
1025-1081, despite some phases of serious setbacks, does not differ from that in 
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previous periods in Byzantine history, Haldon concludes that the level of training 
and effectiveness in the Byzantine army did not show any significant decline. On 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that from time to time there actually were 
serious problems, such as tactical disadvantages, insufficient availability of troops, 
lack of discipline, collapse of morale, and a damaging parsimony on the part of 
the central government. These factors were partly due to or combined with a lack 
of competent leadership.** The peculiarity of eleventh-century developments, in 
Haldon’s view, lies in the fact that the strategic arrangements introduced during 
the expansionist period and the ideological attitudes focusing on a peaceful con- 
solidation of the imperial power through diplomacy could not match the chal- 
lenges posed by highly flexible and quickly moving groups of Turkish nomadic 
warriors.?? Chapter 3 of the present study re-examines many of these questions 
on the basis of a fresh analysis of the sources on the Byzantine defensive strategy 
in the reign of Romanos IV (1068-1071). 

Another issue frequently mentioned in connection with the disintegration of 
eleventh-century Anatolia and the Turkish invasions is the highly heterogeneous 
character of the population living in the empire's eastern provinces. According to 
the prevailing views, the inhabitants of the eastern regions were not especially 
attached to Constantinople, nor had they strong feelings of allegiance towards 
the imperial elite, because their linguistic, cultural and ecclesiastical identities 
differed widely from the overwhelmingly Greek-speaking Chalcedonian popula- 
tion in the empire's core lands.3 A multi-ethnic mixture consisting of Armenians, 
Syrians, Muslim and Christianized Arabs, Kurds, and other minor population 
groups formed a highly diverse and complex social fabric that was characterized, 
on the one hand, by strong dynamics of acculturation in various directions and, 
on the other, by manifold tensions both amongst the local elites and with the 
central government, which from an attitude of tolerant pragmatism gradually 
changed to increasingly coercive centralizing tendencies. 

Although already a culturally diverse region in former periods, Asia Minor 
saw a growing influence of these minorities in the centuries in question. The 
massive influx of Syriac Christians from Muslim regions starting with the reign 
of Nikephoros II Phokas led to the establishment of a vital ecclesiastical organi- 
zation with a constantly increasing number of bishoprics and monastic founda- 
tions in the regions between the Pyramos/Jayhan Valley (Ceyhan Nehri) and the 
Arsanias River (Murat Nehri) and around the urban centers of Germanikeia/ 
Mar'ash (Kahramanmaras), Melitene (Eski Malatya), and Edessa (Sanliurfa). 
Another positive effect was a flourishing economic life largely based on profitable 
trade routes and merchant activities, which in turn expressed itself in the expan- 
sion of church buildings and monastic foundations and the patronage of art.” 

The Armenians, “the largest non-Greek unit” in Byzantine society, forming a 
strong component of the army,”® the aristocracy, and at times even of the imperial 
circle, considerably increased in number with the progressive annexation of Ar- 
menian provinces from the reign of Nikephoros II Phokas onwards and, above 
all, with the cession of the Bagratid and Artsrunid kingdoms of Vaspurakan 
(1021-22), Ani (1044-45), and Kars (1064-65) to the Byzantine Empire. These 
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events resulted partly from the Byzantine expansionism in this period and partly 
from the growing pressure of hostile Arab and Turkish raids from Azerbaijan. 
The ensuing immigration turned into a massive influx of Armenian elements 
including the former royal families, a large portion of the nobility, and he 
followers of lower social strata. As the royal families were compensated with 
domains in Cappadocia, an important number of these people took residence in 
this province’s urban centers stretching from Dokeia (Tokat), Sebasteia (Sivas) 
and Tephrike (Divriği) in the northeast to Kaisareia (Kayseri), Tzamandos 
Gabadonia (Develi), and Lykandos in the southwest, and thence spread to ilie 
Jayhàn region, Cilicia, and the Upper Euphrates area. 

These populations underwent varying degrees of cultural, religious, and 
political integration. Whereas a significant part of the Armenians were fully 
absorbed by the Byzantine elite through military careers, titles, intermarriages, 
and conversion to the Orthodox dogma, other groups resisted these forms of 
acculturation, maintaining their own institutions and ecclesiastical organization. 
The former rulers were especially excluded from high ranks within the impe- 
rial elite and thus contributed to a strengthening of the Armenian cultural and 
religious presence in the regions in which they came to be established.?? In the 
time of the Turkish invasions local lords of Armenian origin started to become 
powerful factors as raiders and outlaws and, in some cases, governors or even 
semi-independent rulers.*? Older studies interpret these phenomena as tenden- 
cies of disobedience and unrest, which were caused by religious discords with 
the Church of Constantinople and by the political aspirations of the Armenian 
nobility and were further enhanced by the Turkish invasions.'! It is quite obvi- 
ous, however, that these groups did not differ very much from other warlords 
and local aristocrats operating in the eastern borderlands at that time. Another 
important consequence of the incorporation of the Armenian lands into the 
empire is the loss of an important buffer zone between the Caucasus region and 
the Anti-Taurus Mountains. As a result of the establishment of the new themes 
of Taron, Vaspurakan, Iberia, and Greater Armenia, the Byzantine military 
administration had to take care of the defense of these vast areas and thus was 
fully exposed to the Turkish invasions.*? Chapter 7 of the present study develops 
a new approach to the notion of waning central power by examining the formation 
of Turkish and Armenian lordships in Byzantine territories during the 1080s and 
1090s under the light of a general shift of political authority from the center to 
the peripheries. Chapter 9 describes the outcome of this process in the time after 
the First Crusade, in which central and eastern Anatolia developed into largely 
autonomous politico-cultural spheres with new forms of interaction among local 
Frankish, Armenian, Greek, and Muslim-Turkish entities. 

Speros Vryonis monumental work, Decline of Medieval Hellenism, 1s certainly 
a masterpiece of scholarly comprehensiveness, covering an amazing amount of 
primary material from five centuries of Anatolian history. It is also a work full 
of value judgments, insisting on a sharp and conflict-ridden opposition between 
Christian and Muslim cultural spheres and presenting the transformation pro- 
cess that began in the eleventh century as a disruptive turn for the worse. This 
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assumption is based on the view that Byzantine Asia Minor was a highly prosper- 
ous region with thriving urban centers based on local industries as well as trade 
and commercial activities. Showing demographic vitality and a strong presence 
of great landed families, according to Vryonis, the whole region was tightly con- 
nected with the central government of Constantinople through well-functioning 
administrative institutions. A firmly established ecclesiastical organization, flour- 
ishing monastic centers, sanctuaries, and local cults bear witness to the vitality 
of the Christian faith in Asia Minor, and the widespread use of the Greek lan- 
guage amply demonstrates a high degree of Hellenization in linguistic terms. 
This vision of a flourishing and culturally homogenous society necessarily makes 
the subsequent conquest and Islamization appear to be “something more than 
a negative historical event," as the author puts it in a recent summary of the 
principle findings and underlying concepts of his book from a distance of almost 
30 years after its publication.*# Accordingly, the changes triggered by the arrival 
of the Turks are described in negative terms as “major dislocation and partial 
destruction” of Byzantine society, its structures, and ecclesiastical institutions 
and as the gradual decay of the Christian communities, which were drawn into 
a maelstrom of conversion and assimilation to the Muslim environment. Insti- 
tutions of Sunni Orthodoxy and Muslim patronage, such as mosques, madrasas, 
and wagf foundations, as well as forms of popular piety represented by the der- 
vish orders, were the main factors promoting the Islamization of Anatolia. On 
the other hand, Vryonis argues, the Christian population continued to main- 
tain its presence in both rural and urban areas, high-ranking individuals of 
Christian background formed part of the Seljuk ruling elite, and the Byzantine 
cultural substrate deeply influenced the emerging Turkish popular culture. 
It is certainly true that the notion of decay is inherent in most Byzantine and 
Eastern Christian sources commenting on the political and ecclesiastical situ- 
ation in Anatolia. But it should not be forgotten that these texts were primarily 
written by people belonging to the old pre-conquest elite and thus articulate 
the viewpoint of those who had suffered great damage, losing territories, priv- 
ileges, and sources of income, or were in a state of political and ideological 
competition with the Muslim-Turkish rulers. Hence, their statements, rather 
than generalizable realities, reflect the experiences and thoughts of specific 
groups in conjunction with the perceptions and literary conventions molding 
the mindset of these people. As will be shown below in more detail, descrip- 
tions of the Turks usually form subtopics of various overarching themes refer- 
ring to alarming developments in the empire, the moral decay of secular and 
ecclesiastical leaders, or God's interventions into the course of history. Using 
these accounts as mere mines of information without sufficiently taking into 
account the ideological horizon into which they are embedded, unavoidably 
leads to anachronistic interpretation patterns based on clear-cut cultural and 
religious boundaries and the juxtaposition of inferior and superior cultural 
entities. These concepts are hardly appropriate to explain complex transfor- 
mation processes and phenomena of hybridity with their countless grey zones 
and intermediary stages." 
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Perhaps the most remarkable progress that has been achieved since Vryonis’ 
book with respect to the early Turkish expansion in Byzantine Asia Minor 
concerns our understanding of the administrative and military structures in the 
eastern provinces. To a large extent, this is due to a much better knowledge of 
the sigillographic evidence in conjunction with developments in the domain 
of Byzantine court titles. On this basis, Jean-Claude Cheynet argues in favor 
of a much stronger presence than has been hitherto assumed of high-ranking 
Byzantine functionaries in many parts of Asia Minor well into the early years 
of Emperor Alexios I.“ A rich collection of material is provided by the recent 
monograph by Georgios Leveniotis (2007) on the Political Collapse of Byzantium in 
the East. He gives extensive prosopographical lists of military and civil dignitaries 
and presents a detailed analysis of the institutional developments in each admin- 
istrative unit of the eastern borderlands until the final breakdown of imperial 
rule, which is seen in connection with the transfer of the last remaining forces to 
the Balkans because of the Norman threat in 1081.*° This historico-geographical 
approach enables us to grasp the specific particularities of each region in the 
vast area straddling the Armenian highlands, Upper Mesopotamia, Cilicia, and 
Cappadocia. Largely in line with traditional interpretation patterns are Leveniotis’ 
conclusions regarding the reasons for the collapse. He draws the image of a 
powerful, ethnically and religiously homogenous central state, which was facing 
heavy assaults of overwhelming enemy forces, internal revolts, and the disloyalty 
of non-Greek and non-Orthodox populations in the East. The empire’s defense 
was further undermined by the inadequacies of the military structures estab- 
lished during the expansionist period and by considerable losses of manpower 
and fighting force because of civil strife and wrong decisions made by various 
men in power.*? 

None of these aspects should be ruled out. Both Haldon and Leveniotis are 
certainly right in explaining the failures of the Byzantine army with structural 
shortcomings in the defensive system. But were they really confronted with an 
overwhelmingly superior enemy? Was it primarily a problem of inadequate strat- 
egies and insufficient fighting techniques that caused the loss of Asia Minor? No 
doubt, these factors played a certain role as long as the fighting and pillaging 
went on. But how then did these Turkish warriors manage to take permanent 
hold of Byzantine territories and turn into rulers? In order to understand the 
mechanisms lying behind this transformation, it is indispensable to view the 
political behavioral patterns of that time more comprehensively. The political 
situation of Byzantine Asia Minor from 1056 onwards was marked by serious 
tensions between centralizing tendencies and the gradual strengthening of regional 
powers backed by military forces. These consisted of seditious Byzantine aristo- 
crats, foreign mercenary troops, Armenian noblemen, Arab and Kurdish emirs 
and many others. ‘This process resulted in a fragmentation of state authority aud 
the emergence of numerous, mostly short-lived, semi-independent local lordships 
of limited size. Political power, to a large extent, was regionalized. This is to say 
that we are dealing not necessarily with a conflict between the Byzantine central 
government and Turkish invaders but with struggles and contentions within a 
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complicated patchwork of local powers, in which the Turks intruded and even- 
tually managed to prevail for reasons that have to be explained in the following 
chapters. Hence, besides the aforementioned aspects, the analysis has to focus 
on the very nature of both these local powers and the Turkish warrior groups as 
well as the strategies and forms of interaction they developed with respect to the 
relations among themselves and with the central government of Constantinople. 


The Turkish viewpoint 


The foundations of the modern Turkish scholarly tradition of Seljuk historiog- 
raphy were laid by a series of outstanding historians of the early Republican 
period, who published the greatest part of their work between the 1930s and 
the 1970s. Perhaps the most important among them are Mehmet Fuad Kóprülü 
(1890-1966), Mükrimin Halil Yinang (1900-1961), Ibrahim Kafesoğlu (1914-1984), 
Osman Turan (1914-1978), Mehmet Altay Kóymen (1915-1993), Faruk Sümer 
(1924—1995), Ali Sevim (1928-2013), Isin Demirkent (1938-2006), and Erdogan 
Mercil (born 1938).?° In one way or another, this school of thought is deeply influ- 
enced by a key concept of Turkish nationalism, presenting Anatolia as the Turks’ 
natural homeland (vatan) and final destination after a centuries-long process of 
migration.?! The idea of a Turkish nation closely related to the geographical and 
cultural environment of Asia Minor has to be seen against the background of an 
ideological discourse that rejected both the traditional dynastic historiography 
of the Ottoman Empire and the ideas of Panturkism or Ottomanism, placing 
special emphasis, instead, on the historical continuities between the Seljuk 
legacy and modern Turkey. According to this view, Asia Minor, after centuries 
of Arab invasions and decades of civil strife, in the eleventh century was a vast, 
empty, and devastated area, in which new political and cultural entities based 
on Turkic-nomadic traditions of Central Asia and on Muslim elements imported 
from the central lands of Islam could be swiftly established.?? Thus, the process 
of a rapid and deep-rooted Turkification of the whole region was inaugurated. 
A constantly recurring motif is the idea of huge masses of migrants, who within 
a few decades after the outset of the Turkish raids swamped most parts of Anatolia 
“like a storm tide" (sel gibi) and in a fierce life-and-death struggle successfully 
withstood all attempts to expel them thanks to their political unity in the state 
founded by Sulayman b. Qutlumush.?? In Osman Turan's view, the actual driv- 
ing force of the Oghuz Turks' expansion and establishment in Anatolia was their 
conversion to Islam, which, because of the moral and material superiority of 
its high culture, proved especially attractive for the Turks in Transoxania and 
became their “common national religion" (umtimi ve millé din). The new Turkish 
Muslims, with their inherent vigor and dynamic, rescued the Muslim civilization 
from the state of decay, in which it had been trapped since the tenth century, thus 
inaugurating a period of religious, cultural, and political revival.>* Accordingly, 
Islam is considered an indispensable part of or even a precondition for the immi- 
gration and state building of Turkish nomad tribes in Asia Minor. This process 
resulted in the identification of Seljuk political entities with Anatolian territory, 
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which within a short time came to be called “Turkey.” Expressions like Selçuklu 
Türkiyesi (Seljuk Turkey), Türkiye Selçukluları (The Seljuks of Turkey), and Türkiye 
Selçuklu devleti, (the Seljuk state of Turkey)? promote the notion of a culturally and 
linguistically unified nation, which possessed a collective identity and a common 
homeland bearing this people’s name. Accordingly, in Turan’s view the Islami- 
zation of Anatolia did not result from a long-lasting process of co-existence and 
acculturation, but rather from sudden and massive displacements of indigenous 
populations in conjunction with the gradual absorption of the remaining ele- 
ments by the numerically superior Turkish conquerors and settlers.?° 

Another approach, which seems to prevail in more recent publications and 
frequently contradicts older religiously oriented interpretations of the Seljuk 
period, combines anthropological models constructed on the basis of nomadic 
tribal societies with the idea of a clearly discernible Oghuz Turkish cultural 
legacy.” This concept underlines the existence of specific Turkish institutions, 
social structures, and identity markers engendering the transition from tribal 
coalitions to warrior groups and state-like entities. In this context, the role of 
Islam is often downplayed, and thus the Turkish warriors are presented as only 
superficially Islamized, using religion as nothing more than a legitimization 
strategy. ?? Likewise, the idea of ethnic and cultural continuity serves the construc- 
tion of links with later Turkish states, such as the Anatolian emirates (beyliks) of 
the fourteenth century and the Ottoman Empire. An extreme version of this con- 
cept even claims that what had begun with Alp Arslan and the Seljuk command- 
ers in Anatolia during the 1070s and 1080s was eventually brought to completion 
by Kemal Atatürk's victory in the War of Independence in 1922.59 

Over the past three decades, the academic interest in the Seljuk period was 
largely superseded by Ottoman studies, a fact that is also reflected in the reduction 
of teaching hours of Seljuk history in the study programs of Turkish universities.°° 
Nevertheless, though on a smaller scale and with varying quality, there still is an 
ongoing flow of publications on various aspects of the political, institutional, and 
cultural history of the Great Seljuks and the Seljuks of Anatolia. Some especially 
noteworthy monographs of the past years, for instance, concern themselves with 
the Seljuks in Khurasan and their first leader Jaghri Beg;?' the Great Seljuks’ 
attitudes towards Islam;°? outstanding sultans of Konya of the twelfth and 
early thirteenth centuries, such as Mas'üd I, Giyath al-Din Kaykhusraw I, and 
Sulayman-shah II;°° the political relations of the Anatolian Seljuks with the 
Armenians of Cilicia and the Euphrates region;?* the army and warfare techniques 
of the Anatolian Seljuks;®° their ambassadors and diplomacy;?? and Seljuk identity 
through the lens of Byzantine sources.®” In addition, there are some collected 
studies volumes by well-established specialists of the Seljuk period and a number 
of new textbooks and general introductions addressing a broader readership.9? 
Of direct concern for the topic of the present book is Muharrem Kesik's new 
study on the battle of Manzikert and its aftermath.9? The author reaffirms the 
well-established views of this battle in both Turkish and European scholarly dis- 
courses as a decisive event in the history of Turkish Anatolia and a landmark in 
the transition from Byzantine to Seljuk rule. While discussing various military 
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aspects of the battle itself as well as the ensuing Turkish penetration of Asia 
Minor in the 1070s, however, his analysis is in line with the approaches and 
concepts of the Turkish scholarly tradition. Generally speaking, the Turkish bib- 
liography of the past few years evinces a growing interest in hitherto neglected 
or understudied aspects of Seljuk political, institutional, and intellectual history 
and re-examines certain prominent topics of Seljuk history under the light of 
a fresh reading of the primary sources. Yet, there is hardly any innovation in 
terms of methodology or with respect to the prevailing concepts presenting the 
Seljuk conquests as a starting point for the formation of a Turkish nation and 
homeland. In spite of these differing viewpoints, the works of the Turkish schol- 
arly tradition are extremely valuable for their deep knowledge of the available 
primary material and their detailed discussions of many matters of political and 
institutional history. Chapters 4 and 5 of this study present a new interpretation 
of the political activities of Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush and other Turkish warlords 
during the 1070s and 1080s by focusing on structural similarities of the conflicts 
in Syria and in Anatolia, as well as on comparable behavioral patterns of the 
principle players. 


The perspective of western oriental studies 


Despite the attempts by Speros Vryonis and other Byzantinists to elucidate the 
reasons and characteristics of the internal change in eleventh-century Asia 
Minor and the transformation initiated by the Turkish invasions, western histo- 
rians until recently showed astonishingly little interest in the Anatolian Seljuks. 
There are important studies on the Great Seljuk Empire and the innovations 
it brought to the institutions of the Muslim central lands and the law schools 
of Sunni Islam by Clara L. Klausner, Heribert Horst, Clifford E. Bosworth, 
Ann K. S. Lambton, S.G. Agadshanow, and Taef Kamal El-Azhari, to mention 
just the most important.? More recently, Eric Hanne, Deborah G. Tor, David 
Durand-Guédy, and Andrew Peacock questioned traditional views and devel- 
oped a number of new topics, such as the power relationship between the Seljuk 
sultanate and the Abbasid caliphate, the status and loyalty of slave soldiers, the 
role of local elites, the image of Seljuk sultans as Muslim model rulers, and 
crucial questions related to the formation and expansion of the Seljuk Empire.! 
Chapters 1 and 2 of the present study try to contribute to this discussion by ex- 
amining the earliest military conflicts and diplomatic relations with Byzantium 
in relation to the consolidation process of the Great Seljuk sultanate. Chapter 6 
examines the repercussions of the centralizing policy of Sultan Malikshah 
and the ensuing civil strife on the Turkish emirs in Syria, Upper Mesopotamia, 
and Anatolia in the time before the First Crusade. The concluding section of 
chapter 8 focuses on Upper Mesopotamia at the time of the final contest for 
control between the Great Seljuk sultanate and the Anatolian Seljuks up to 1107. 

Western views of the Seljuks in Pre-Ottoman Anatolia for a long time almost 
exclusively depended upon Claude Cahen' articles and monographs written 
between the 1940s and the 1970s.’? Though avoiding nationalistic views and 
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anachronistic interpretations, his approach still shares some of the premises and 
assumptions of the Turkish scholarly tradition: the penetration of Anatolia was 
the historical consequence of the Turkish migrations; the ghàzi ideology devel- 
oped in the eastern Iranian borderland decisively supported the expansion; Asia 
Minor, due to its demographic and economic decay during the Byzantine period, 
“was incapable of offering a solid and united front.””? 

The early phase of the Turkish expansion in Anatolia and the formation of 
the first Turkish-Muslim principalities still remain widely neglected. ‘This lack 
of interest is reflected, for instance, in the first volume of the Cambridge History 
of Turkey edited by Kate Fleet in 2009, in which the Turkish penetration, even 
though the battle of Manzikert in 1071 is chosen as the chronological starting 
point, is only very briefly treated within a very general overview of Byzantine 
history between the eleventh and the fifteenth century. A more accurate treat- 
ment of Asia Minor starts only with the Mongol period beginning with the battle 
of Kösedağ in 1243.4 More illuminating is Dimitri Korobeinikov’s chapter in 
Jonathan Shepard's new Cambridge History of the Byzantine Empire (2008), which de- 
spite its succinctness offers a number of new insights into the problems of primary 
sources and their interpretation.” Carole Hillenbrand's recent monograph on 
the battle of Manzikert is, in its main part, a commented collection of Muslim 
primary sources in chronological order.” The focus of analysis lies not so much 
on the battle itself but on the diachronic development of the historiographical 
discourse about the event from the earliest surviving reports up to modern ‘Turkish 
perceptions. In this respect, the study constitutes a useful guide to a proper un- 
derstanding of Muslim accounts on the Seljuk expansion and the campaigns 
in Anatolia in particular. Hillenbrand’s source-critical approach can be fruit- 
fully combined with a number of thought-provoking ideas and suggestions 
most recently produced by Andrew Peacock. In various articles and his mono- 
graph on the earliest phase of Seljuk history, from the Seljuks’ first appearance 
in ‘Transoxania and Eastern Iran up to the death of Sultan Alp Arslan in 1072, 
he re-examines some essential core issues, such as the historiographical tradition 
on the Seljuk origins, the dynasty’s relations with the Turkmen tribes, patterns 
of warfare and conquest, and the Seljuk attitudes towards Sunni Islam and Shi- 
ism." In this context, he also presents some stimulating thoughts on the nomadic 
character and the aims of the first invasions into Byzantine territory.”® 

A factor contributing to a certain interest in the Anatolian Seljuks among 
western historians is the fact that the early Turkish expansion chronologically 
coincided with the First Crusade of 1096-1099. Ever since the massacre of Peter 
the Hermit’s People’s Crusade in the autumn of 1096, all crusading armies 
taking the way through Asia Minor were confronted with the fierce resistance of 
the Seljuks and other Turkmen groups. Likewise, the crusader states of Antioch 
and Edessa were constantly engaged in conflicts with Turkish potentates in east- 
ern Anatolia, Syria, and northern Iraq. In the mid-twelfth century, this trend 
eventually culminated in the big clashes with the atabeg ‘Imad al-Din Zangi and 
his son Nir al-Din. Hence, the co-existence and conflicts between Franks and 
Turkish-Muslim rulers was a major theme of the crusader states’ early history. 
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Nevertheless, crusader historians usually treat the Turks in a quite undifferen- 
tiated and superficial manner as one of many Muslim powers constituting the 
hostile environment surrounding the Latin East. They are described as a disturb- 
ing factor and dangerous menace, stubbornly opposing the crusaders on their 
march to the Holy Land and, later on, playing a leading role in the Muslim jihad 
against the Franks. More sophisticated issues (such as the peculiarities of Seljuk 
attitudes towards the Franks or the perception of the Turks in crusader chronicles) 
have hardly been examined systematically.’ The main part of chapter 8 of this 
study forms an attempt to fill this gap. 

In contrast to this neglect of the Anatolian Seljuks in the past decades, there 
has been a strong revival of scholarly discussions about the controversial subject 
of the origins and nature of the early Ottoman state, which in many respects 
shows similarities and parallels with the problems posed by the first arrival of 
the Turks in Asia Minor. Paul Wittek's ghàz thesis and other theories articulated 
by Herbert A. Gibbon and Mehmet Fuad Kóprülü were repeatedly submitted to 
severe criticism based on a thorough re-examination of the epigraphic evidence 
provided by the well-known Bursa inscription of 1337, early Ottoman historiog- 
raphy, and, to a certain degree, contemporary Byzantine historiography.?? Rudi 
P. Lindner has made the point that “Holy War played no role in early Ottoman 
history, despite the later claims of Muslim propagandists," thus strictly distin- 
guishing between later ex post facto reconstructions by Muslim scholars providing 
ideological coverage and legitimacy, on the one hand, and contemporary evi- 
dence supported by the results of anthropological studies on tribal and nomadic 
societies, on the other.®! He mentions several elements that form an explanatory 
model describing the gradual transition from a clan-like band of warriors to an 
empire: The notions of clan and pastoral nomadism with all their implications 
for social organizations, the formation of political groupings, and specific forms 
of political behavior in insecure frontier regions, which lack strict central control 
and are characterized by blurred boundaries between various social and ethnic 
components. Colin Imber, Cemal Kafadar, and, most recently, Heath W. Lowry 
pushed the discussion forward in various directions and with diverging results. 
According to Imber's approach, the genealogical and historical material referring 
to the first Ottomans is so strongly intermingled with legendary features that a fur- 
ther elucidation of the facts is basically impossible. Kafadar developed a modified 
version of Wittek's theories. Lowry's interpretation of the Ottoman ghazā is that 
the combination of the nomadic practice of pillaging with the Muslim concept of 
jihad resulted from the ideological re-orientation in the time of the civil war in the 
early fifteenth century. He also highlights the significance of manifold syncretistic 
elements in early Ottoman society and tries, on the basis of early Ottoman tax 
registers from the Greek island of Limnos, to demonstrate the paramount impor- 
tance of the principle of istimdlet, i.e., winning over someone by generous promises 
and concessions, in the relations between the central government and non-Muslim 
subjects, as has been defined by previous studies by Halil İnalcık.8? 

All these ideas, in one way or another, call for a comparison between the 
Ottoman expansion in the fourteenth and the first Turkish penetration of Asia 
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Minor in the eleventh century. Various facets of the early period show striking 
parallels: the lack of contemporary sources written from the viewpoint of the 
Turkish conquerors; the construction of a Seljuk dynastic identity combining 
Persian-Muslim, Oghuz-Turkish, and Byzantine elements; the employment of 
the jihad ideology in decisive conflicts with the Byzantine enemies, such as the 
campaigns in Armenia and the battle of Manzikert; and various forms of col- 
laboration and alliances with Byzantine commanders, rebels, foreign mercenary 
groups, and segments of the indigenous population. Nevertheless, it should not be 
forgotten that, when the Ottomans made their appearance, the political, social, 
cultural, and ethnic structures of Anatolia during the preceding two centuries 
had already undergone a deep-rooted transformation. The emergence of vari- 
ous Turkish-Muslim principalities, the political unification of central and east- 
ern Anatolia under the Seljuk sultanate of Konya, and the subsequent period of 
Mongol domination created an environment that strongly differed from what the 
first Turkish warrior groups had found when arriving in the eastern provinces of 
eleventh-century Byzantium. In short, in order to reach a better understanding 
of the historical conditions in which the Ottomans made their appearance, it is 
indispensable to further illuminate the nature and particularities of the preceding 
Seljuk period. 

Most recently, a number of noteworthy publications have taken important 
steps in this direction by combining the re-examination of aspects of Seljuk 
history in the Muslim central lands with new approaches to the Seljuk sultanate 
of Rum during its heyday and decay in the thirteenth century. A special fo- 
cus lies on Seljuk political culture, dynastic identity, ideology, and the relations 
with Sunni Islam, the Abbasid caliphate, and indigenous local elites.5? David 
Durand-Guédy’s case study on the city of Isfahan examines the particularities 
of Seljuk rule in the intersection between central authority and local institutions, 
thus offering a useful model for comparable processes in other regions, be they 
Muslim or Christian.?* Songül Mecit's monograph investigates the dynastic 
ideology of the Seljuk sultanate of Rim, including its relations with the Byz- 
antine Empire.?? The groundbreaking studies by Sara Nur Yıldız and Şevket 
Kügükhüseyin present new source-critical approaches to core texts of Seljuk 
historiography and other genres of local Anatolian writing from the Mongol 
period onwards.9? By exploring the Muslim literary production of Anatolia, 
they give us a better understanding of the structures and peculiarities of Mongol 
rule in Anatolia and offer us new insights into the cross-cultural experiences, 
perceptions, and literary representations of Muslims, Christians, and Turks in 
these texts. A collective volume edited by Andrew Peacock and Sara Nur Yildiz 
on The Seljuks of Anatolia further illuminates aspects of the dynastic identity and 
the royal household of the sultanate of Rum and sheds new light on the social 
and political role of the Sufi orders as an intrinsic part of the Seljuk elites. ° 
Dimitri Korobeinikov’s monograph on Byzantium and the Turks in the Thirteenth 
Century is the first comprehensive analysis of the Byzantine Empire’s political 
and institutional relations with the Seljuks of Konya and the early Anatolian 
beyliks from the Fourth Crusade (1204) to the sultanate’s collapse during the 
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reign of Andronikos II Palaiologos.?? An ongoing stream of publications by 
Scott Redford examines the great wealth of information to be gained from the 
analysis of the archaeological, architectural, and epigraphic evidence surviving 
from thirteenth-century Anatolia with respect to Seljuk elites, patronage, cul- 
tural behavior, and economic activities.9? As a whole, over the past years much 
substantial work has been done on the Great Seljuk Empire, the classical age of 
the Anatolian Seljuks, and the literary production of medieval Anatolia. The 
early period largely remains outside the scope of these innovative trends in 
Seljuk studies. Hence, it has to be one of the main tasks of this and future works 
on the Seljuks to point out new possibilities of examining the first period of 
Turkish presence in Anatolia, free from the one-sided and ideologically biased 
perspectives of modern Greek and Turkish scholarship and that take advantage of 
the various new approaches developed on the basis of Seljuk and early Ottoman 
material from later centuries. 


Material remains 


The archaeological evidence for the earliest stages of Turkish presence in 
Anatolia is extremely difficult to grasp." Systematic excavations in sites like 
Amorion and Sagalassos and archaeological surveys in areas like the Amuq and 
Kahramanmaraş Plains; the Euphrates region, in Lycia; and in the provinces of 
Kırşehir, Ankara, Konya, and Aksaray in Central Anatolia provide us with 
numerous invaluable insights into environmental, climatic, agricultural, economic, 
and urban developments.?! Yet the available evidence derives mostly from late 
antique and early medieval (= middle Byzantine) layers, whereas the material 
remains pertaining to the transition period from Byzantine rule to the heydays 
of the Seljuk sultanate in the thirteenth century are extremely rare and raise a 
number of intricate chronological and interpretive issues.” 

Data of environmental history indicate a decay of rural agrarian activities on 
the central Anatolian plateau around 1100, something that is explained as re- 
sulting from an interplay between climatic factors and the expansion of Turkish 
nomads in the said region.”° Our written sources, however, mostly present the 
Turkish invaders as warriors and raiders or, occasionally, even as skillful politi- 
cians and state builders. Hence, it is virtually impossible to reconstruct the extent 
and nature of nomadic activities on the basis of the available accounts and thus 
to gauge the role of intruding pastoralists in the desertion of agricultural areas. 
The first known copper coins minted in the Seljuk sultanate of Konya and in 
eastern Anatolian emirates date to the first half of the twelfth century.2* The old- 
est surviving monuments of Seljuk art and inscriptions were produced in Konya 
in the 1150s. Yet the bulk of the surviving material hardly predates the thirteenth 
century, and it is mostly in the 1210s and 1220s that we observe large-scale build- 
ing activities in the towns and citadels of Anatolia.” Studies on Byzantine for- 
tifications shed some light on the re-organization of defensive structures in Asia 
Minor under Alexios I and his successors.” Conclusions drawn on the basis of 
stylistic features and brickwork, however, are not always reliable and need a more 
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thorough investigation with the aid of refined methods. Pottery that has been 
identified as Turkish-Muslim is usually dated to the thirteenth century, when 
Seljuk urban culture with its palaces, religious institutions, and sacred buildings 
flourished to the fulll.9’ 

The lack of material for the eleventh century is usually interpreted as a sign 
of devastation and/or desertion in the years after the battle of Manzikert in 
1071 or of a shift from sedentary to nomadic settlement patterns in vast areas 
of Anatolia.?? Yet archaeologists usually face difficulties in adducing positive 
evidence to corroborate these assumptions. The traditional concept of a profound 
cultural and demographic upheaval caused by the Turkish onslaught certainly is 
an easily adaptable explanatory model,"? but it hardly appears appropriate as long 
as both written and material sources fail to provide convincing arguments. The 
highly fragmentary and in many respects insufficient basis of material evidence 
may partly be due to the current state of archaeological research on Byzantine 
sites in present-day Turkey. It is to be expected that future excavations and sur- 
veys will modify our current understanding, but it is hardly predictable how and 
to what extent. For the time being, it seems more appropriate to assume that the 
Muslim-Turkish population groups and politico-cultural entities in Anatolia 
grew out of a relatively slow process of gradual penetration and transformation, 
which took at least some decades to leave archaeologically palpable traces and 
even longer to develop into a distinct elite culture with its own morphological 
characteristics and identity markers.!9? This study, first and foremost, focuses on 
a re-examination and fresh interpretation of historiographical traditions, as will 
be explained in more detail in the following chapter. A comprehensive analysis 
of the material evidence would go far beyond both the competence of the present 
writer and the scope of this book. Yet a selection of important archaeological 
studies will be referred to wherever their findings shed additional light on or 
modify what we know from the written record. 
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Memories and narratives 


The Turkish expansion in Asia Minor has to be studied on the basis of a broad 
range of narrative sources written between the late eleventh and the fifteenth 
century in a geographical area stretching from Constantinople to Egypt and 
Baghdad, and, as far as the crusaders' viewpoint is concerned, even to Western 
Europe. Unavoidably, a reassessment of the available data has to begin with scru- 
tinizing texts and juxtaposing historiographical traditions. In other words, what- 
ever we know about our topic has been imparted to us through the imagination, 
perception, and interpretation of contemporary and later-born authors, who 
selected, re-constructed, and described the events and subject matters of their 
choice within the ideological context and collective memory of the socio-cultural 
environment to which they belonged. The focus of analysis necessarily shifts from 
the historical facts to modes of perception and manners of talking about histor- 
ical events.! This also helps us reveal the tools and methods by which modern 
historians constructed their views of the Turkish expansion in Asia Minor. 

A particular feature the early Seljuk period has in common with the first stages 
of the Ottoman emirate is the fact that the surviving source material written 
from the perspective of outside observers, mostly victims or enemies of the invad- 
ers, predates Muslim-Turkish narratives. This is to say that the various traditions 
reflect not only diverging perspectives but also different points in time in the 
creation process of historical memory. It is very important, therefore, to disentan- 
gle the chronological strata of the extant accounts and thus distinguish between 
primary material and subsequent additions and elaborations. 

Each historiographical tradition is based on a set of well-established patterns 
of thought, literary conventions, and rhetorical rules shaping prejudices, topol, 
and motifs in the presentation of the encounter between Turks and Byzantines. 
Conceptions of history, attitudes towards current issues, and authorial intentions 
are likewise important factors shaping the representation of conflicts and enemy 
images in the available narratives. The result is a broad range of images and 
modes of perception existing side by side. Byzantine or Armenian descriptions 
of Turkish invaders strongly differ from those in Persian and Arabic texts, but 
the distinction between Christian and Muslim sources is certainly not sufficient 
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to grasp the multi-layered complexity of these phenomena. In what follows, 2 
attempt is made to separately present the main characteristics of Byzantine, 
Eastern Christian, Muslim, and Frankish crusader historians in their treatment 
of the Turkish expansion in Asia Minor. 


Byzantine historiography 


Given that the primary focus of all Byzantine chronicles of the period in question 
lies on the imperial policy and the ruling elite of Constantinople, the Turkish 
invasions never form an independent topic but are always presented in cOn- 
Junction with developments at the imperial court, military expeditions under 
the command of the emperor or his generals, and insurrections in the provinces 
threatening the central government. The oldest extant work of eleventh-century 
Byzantine historiography, Michael Psellos’ Chronographia, written most probably 
shortly after 1075, with its introvert view on the leading figures of the imperial 
court and their character traits, provides very little information about the eastern 
provinces and the Turks. Even the account of Romanos IV's expeditions concen- 
trates much more on the protagonist's psychological reactions to the challenges 
and menaces of warfare than on the enemies in Asia Minor. 

Michael Attaleiates' slightly younger Historia, written in about 1079/80, and 
the Synopsis historion by John Skylitzes, most likely to be dated to the late eleventh 
century, contain the most detailed descriptions of the first stages of the Turkish 
expansion from the invasions in the 1040s until Nikephoros III Botaneiates’ rise 
to power and the commander Samouch’s activities in the Armenian borderland 
during the years 1055-57 respectively. John Skylitzes is the only Byzantine 
author to collect reports concerning the origin and identity of the Seljuk Turks 
and to find information that, despite a considerable amount of alterations and 
simplifications, in its core still shares some common features with the material 
transmitted in the extant Arabic and Persian accounts on the Seljuk origins. The 
Byzantine version relates the story of the Seljuk chiefs from the crossing of the 
Oxus River until Tughril Beg's conflicts with the Büyid general al-Basásiri in 
Iraq and various inner-dynastic rivals and is conflated with some widespread 
motifs and stereotypes concerning the character and customs of barbarian 
nomad peoples.? Jonathan Shepard convincingly attributed extensive reports of 
the Seljuk attacks on the Armenian provinces in 1048 and the local Byzanüne 
defenders' reactions to a laudatory biography of the Byzantine general Katakalon 
Kekaumenos, who in late 1045 seems to have been appointed doux of Iberia 
and Ani.* f 

Eudoxos Tsolakis supposes that Michael Attaleiates’ text was used by John 
Skylitzes to produce a continuation of his narrative from 1057 up to 1079/ 80. 
Attaleiates himself is quite succinct about the early Seljuk attacks but becomes 
fuller with the reign of Constantine X Doukas (1059-1067) and the conquest 
of Ani by Sultan Alp Arslan in 1064.5 Having participated in all three cam- 
paigns of Romanos IV Diogenes in the capacity of a military judge, Attaleiates 
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is able to give a very vivid and detailed description of what happened from the 
Byzantine army's first departure to the east in the spring of 1068 up to the dis- 
aster of Manzikert in August 1071. The range of his sometimes highly critical 
observations comprises the itinerary and strategic concerns of the imperial troops, 
short-sighted decisions by the emperor, cases of incompetence of commanders 
in charge and lack of discipline among the soldiers, the strains of marches and 
battles, the devastation caused by the Turkish raids, and, finally, the exemplary 
behavior of Sultan Alp Arslàn towards the imprisoned emperor after the battle of 
Manzikert. The reign of Attaleiates’ anti-hero Michael VII Doukas is primarily 
presented as a period of civil strife, decay, and upheavals, thus providing the 
justification for the revolt of Nikephoros Botaneiates. In this context, the author 
repeatedly refers to bands of Turkish warriors in central Anatolia and Bithynia 
inasmuch as these were involved in the inner-Byzantine conflicts of the years 
1071-1078 as adversaries or allies of mercenary groups or rebels. The point of 
culmination was the coalition between Botaneiates and the sons of Qutlumush.' 

Nikephoros Bryennios’ Hyle historias also covers the conflict-ridden years 
1070-1079, though from a different point of view. It was written about half a cen- 
tury after Attaleiates at the request of Alexios I's wife Empress parce Doukaina, 
most probably in the years before the author’s death in 1137/ 38.8 Drawing on 
a core of information transmitted by older historical works, Bryennios' narrative 
revolved around an encomiastic presentation of the young Alexios Komnenos 
and his family. His second focus was the positive portrayal of his father's or 
grandfather's failed insurrection. In his work, he made use of a distinct narrative 
technique based on extensive descriptions of individual scenes, romance-like 
anecdotes, and direct speeches. As far as the Turks and the situation in Asia Minor 
are concerned, he adopts Skylitzes’ account of the origin of the Seljuk Turks but 
describes the battle of Manzikert very differently than Attaleiates does. As for 
the subsequent events, he adds interesting and otherwise unknown material 
and gives alternative interpretations. His account of the revolt of Nikephoros 
Melissenos, who appears as a kind of scapegoat blamed for handing over towns in 
Anatolia to the Turks,” is of special importance for understanding the transition 
period from Botaneiates to Alexios I. 

John Zonaras’ Epitome historion written most probably after 1142 is too succinct 
in its treatment of the period from the M to 1118 to make substantial additions 
to the knowledge concerning the Turks. At certain points, however, Zonaras 
makes some noteworthy observations, such as, for instance, his interesting UN 
tion of the relationship between the Seljuk sultanate and the Abbasid caliphate.!! 
Given that neither Bryennios nor Zonaras provides much supplementary evi- 
dence to what Attaleiates had to say about the situation in Asia Minor in the 
years 1078-1081, Byzantine historiography has a remarkable lacuna with respect 
to this decisive turning point that brought about the establishment of Turkish 
warriors in urban centers of Bithynia and central Anatolia. 

Anna Komnene’s Alexias, which for the greatest part seems to have been written 
during the 1140s, continues the narrative where Bryennios and other predeces- 
sors left it. Nevertheless, the text represents a clear break with respect to the 
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eleventh-century historians and fully reflects the attitudes and ideological ten- 
dencies of the Komnenian period.!* While Alexios’ early years are treated on the 
basis of extracts from her husband’s account, the Turks appear in a completely 
new light. They are no longer marauding raiders but lords of firmly established 
principalities residing in cities like Nicaea, Smyrna, Sinope, Apollonias, and 
Ephesos and exerting political authority over the surrounding areas. Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush and his successors at times are even ascribed the title of sultan.'? 
Despite modern scholars’ tendencies to take this information at face value, it 
would be misleading to suppose that these changes suddenly occurred around 
1081. What the author actually did was to project the structure and outward 
appearance of the Muslim-Turkish principalities, as they gradually emerged 
between the 1080s and the 1140s, back to the first years of her father's reign. This 
applies not only to the emirates' institutional organization but also to ideological 
aspects of the Byzantine-Turkish encounter and the goals of Alexios’ imperial 
policy. Anna is the first historian to allude to a sort of religious conflict and the 
Anatolian Turks’ Muslim identity, while Alexios is styled as champion of the 
Christian faith rescuing his co-religionists from slavery and leading the barbari- 
ans to baptism. All of these ideas certainly reflect the imperial program promoted 
by Alexios’ successors John II and Manuel I, as can be seen in the extant prod- 
ucts of Komnenian court poets and rhetoricians. The earliest examples are the 
texts composed by Theodore Prodromos on the occasion of John II's campaigns 
against the Danishmandid strongholds of Kastamon (Kastamonu) and Gangra 
(Çankırı) in 1133-34 and the ensuing triumphal entrances in Constantinople. 
Anna Komnene concludes her report on the situation in Asia Minor with the 
peace treaty of Alexios I with Sultan Shahinshah (1110-1116) and the subsequent 
murder of the latter by his brother Mas'üd (1116-1155). 

John Kinnamos and Niketas Choniates, the chief witnesses of twelfth-century 
Byzantium writing in 1180/82 and between 1185 and 1210 respectively, pro- 
duced two historical works with the same starting point—John II's accession to 
the throne—and a set of common sources but based on very different concepts 
and literary approaches. Kinnamos' encomiastic presentation of the emperors 
John II and Manuel I primarily concentrates on diplomacy and wars, which 
the author in part seems to have witnessed in person in his capacity as imperial 
secretary.'? Detailed descriptions of sieges and battles in the southwestern parts 
of the central Anatolian plateau and the Pontic region, the Byzantine ambitions 
towards Cilicia and the princedom of Antioch, the passage of the French and 
German contingents of the Second Crusade in 1147, and the Byzantine disaster 
at Myriokephalon in September 1176 dominate the narrative concerning the de- 
velopments in the East. Despite the author's efforts to emphasize the successes of 
the imperial troops, it becomes clear that the Byzantines were facing powerful rivals 
determined to maintain the territories once conquered and possessing a strong 
network of coalitions and well-organized armed forces.! Choniates deals with 
the same topics but adopts more differentiated views regarding the emperors’ 
policy and the Constantinopolitan elite and relates more details regarding the 
internal affairs of the Turkish principalities.” Choniates, too, supports the idea 
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promoted by the imperial government that the provinces of Asia Minor are still 
Roman territory and the Turkish rulers are nothing but illegal usurpers, and he ex- 
presses the hope that with God's help righteous rule one day will be restored. This 
does not prevent him, however, from mentioning the deficiencies of the Byzantine 
men in power, such as the defection of John's brother Isaac and his son John 
to the Turks or Manuel I’s tactical mistakes and cowardice before and during 
the battle of Myriokephalon. The emperor's diplomatic efforts had some positive 
results in outplaying rivaling emirs against each other but, on the other hand, 
Choniates also admits that the attempts to establish a durable peace agreement 
with Sultan Qilij Arslan II failed. The period after Manuel’s death coincides with 
the apogee of Qilij Arslan II’s power and the civil strife among his sons following 
the sultan’s death in August 1192. Against this background, Choniates develops 
his increasingly negative image of the Byzantine Empire’s decay. Accordingly, he 
places special emphasis on the chaos and disintegration of the provinces in Asia 
Minor, which fell victim to the attacks of Turkmen nomads living in the border 
zone and prepared the ground for the emergence of numerous local rebels, who 
readily took refuge at and collaborated with the Seljuk rulers.!8 

The Muslim-Turkish principalities’ gradual consolidation is also reflected in 
the changing ethnic designations used by Byzantine historians. The eleventh- 
century authors had a clear preference for “Turks” and “Huns,” thus pointing 
to the uncivilized and unstable character of the steppe nomads, whereas the 
term “Persians” was primarily used for the Seljuk elite in Iraq and Iran. Anna 
Komnene used the same terms, but later Komnenian authors started to employ 
the word “Persians” consistently for the Turks of Asia Minor. This was appro- 
priate for the language and cultural features prevailing in the Seljuk environ- 
ment of Anatolia. It is also to be seen in the context of the Byzantine historical 
memory, according to which the term “Persians” serves as an umbrella word for 
high-ranking non-Christian rivals in the East.? With the establishment of the 
Turks in Asia Minor, the Byzantine thought world transferred this exotic Persian 
sphere to the new boundaries along the western fringes of the Anatolian plateau 
and the regions of the Pontic Mountains. One may also speak of a geographical 
narrowing of the eastern world, which corresponded to the increasing territo- 
rial losses. Accordingly, encomiastic texts propagating the successes of imperial 
warfare in the East refer to the strongholds of Bithynia and western Phrygia as 
the empire's extreme outposts, and the imperial troops’ crossing the Halys River 
(Kızıl Irmak) in the reign of John II is celebrated as an awe-inspiring advance.?? 


Eastern Christian (non-Chalcedonian) historiography 


The authors belonging to the non-Chalcedonian Christian communities in the 
eastern provinces of the empire articulate the viewpoint of the victims suffering 
the disastrous consequences of the Turkish raids. Their descriptions are fre- 
quently combined with harsh critique against the negligence, incompetence, and 
maladministration of the Byzantine government. Geographically, their accounts 
mainly focus on the provinces characterized by a strong presence of Armenian 
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and Syrian population, such as Cilicia, the Pyramos/Jayhan region, Cappadocia, 
Antioch and its environs, the Upper Euphrates and Anti-Taurus region with 
Edessa and Melitene as principle urban centers, and the Armenian lands from 
Vaspurakan up to Transcaucasia, the Araxes Valley, and the Pontus region. 
Events and developments in the central Anatolian plateau and western Asia 
Minor are mostly beyond their scope while the imperial government of Constan- 
tinople appears as an oppressive but remote factor. 

A contemporary witness of the first attacks in the Araxes and Upper Euphrates 
regions is the Armenian vardapet Aristakes of Lastivert (near Arcn), who in the 
years after 1072 wrote a chronicle covering the history of the Armenian kings 
from the death of David of Taykh in 1000 up to the death of Sultan Alp Arslan 
after his triumph at Manzikert in 1071.?! A certain Matthew, a monk born in 
Edessa, who spent his life in the city’s monastic circles and in Kaysün (Keysun) 
and probably died during the siege of his hometown in 1144, left us a chronicle 
covering the years 951-1136. In Matthew's historical thought, the Turks play 
a central role as an instrument of God's wrath caused by the moral decay of 
the political and spiritual leaders of the Armenian people and as characteristic 
feature of a new era.?? In the introductory paragraph of the second part of his 
chronicle dealing with the period 502/1053-54-550/1101-2, the main subject of 
the narrative is defined by the author as "the horrible punishment, which the 
Armenian nation endured at the hands of ... the nation of the Turks, and their 
brothers the Romans."?* Accordingly, his report of Sultan Tughril Beg's 1054 
campaign against Manzikert is preceded by that of the sacrilegious destruction 
of Syriac Gospels at the instigation of the Greek Patriarch of Antioch.** Like- 
wise, the chronicle’s last entry concerning the year 585/1136-37 combines an 
attack of Danishmandid forces against Mar'ash and Kaysün with the removal of 
the Rubenid lord Leo of Cilicia by Emperor John II.?? It has been convincingly 
argued that Matthew's views were not so much informed by an anti-Turkish or 
anti-Byzantine bias but rather by the conviction of an imminent apocalypse.?? 
A continuation by Gregory the Priest, perhaps Matthews’ pupil, pursues the nar- 
rative up to 611/1162—63.?7 

Michael the Syrian, monk in the Jacobite monastery of Mar Bar Sawmà near 
Melitene and patriarch of the Syriac Church from 1166—99,?? shares with the 
Armenian historians the resentments against the Chalcedonian Byzantines as 
well as the idea that the emergence of the Turks marked the beginning of a new 
era. Yet, his narrative draws on different sources and reveals a much more dif- 
ferentiated view of the Turks’ historical role. According to Michael, “the empire 
of the Turks," which persists until his own days, began with the proclamation 
of Tughril Beg, the first ruler of the Turks in Khurásàn. As is to be expected, 
the first event to be related in detail is the attack on Melitene in the winter 
1057-58.?? The hiatus caused by the Turkish expansion is further accentuated 
by an extensive historic-ethnographical digression, which forms Book XIV of 
Michael's chronicle.?? It claims that the Turks are the instrument of God's wrath, 
identifying them with the Old-Testament people of Gog and Magog in Ezekiel's 
prophecies. This propagation is embedded in a survey referring to the original 
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homeland of the Turks in the extreme northeast, the Gok-Turkic empire of the 
sixth century, the Turkish migration and diffusion into the Arab world, their 
nomadic manners and customs, and their religious beliefs before adopting one 
of the monotheistic faiths.?! In addition, because of his exalted position as repre- 
sentative of the Syriac Monophysite Christians and his deep acquaintance with 
his Turkish overlords, Michael had the opportunity to gain many first-hand 
insights into the Seljuk sultanate of Konya and the eastern Anatolian emirates, 
as is documented, for instance, by his personal relations with Sultan Qily Arslan II 
and the high esteem in which the latter held the Syriac hierarch.?? 

Gregory Abi l-Faraj Bar Hebraeus (1225-1286), a well-known Syriac cleric 
and man of letters, who after holding several bishoprics in 1264 was appointed 
Maphrian of Takrit and the East, eventually managed to combine the Syriac 
historiographical tradition represented by excerpts from Michael's chronicle and 
some additional material with the earliest Seljuk sources starting with the Malik- 
náma.?? Since he had access to the original version of this work, he preserved for 
us the name of a certain Inanj Beg, who is referred to as the chief authority for the 
origins of the Seljuk family. As for the political history of the region in the twelfth 
century, Bar Hebraeus in large parts summarizes Michael's narrative, so that 
Chabot in his translation filled certain lacunas in the only surviving manuscript 
with excerpts from Bar Hebraeus' chronicle.?* 

All in all, the reactions of non-Chalcedonian authors to the first appearance 
of the Turks are dominated by keened lamentations about the invaders' merciless 
pillaging and killing and the unrestrained devastation of cultivated areas and 
wealthy urban centers. The Armenians further express their deep regret for the 
irrevocable loss of the glorious past of their powerful aristocracy and the inde- 
pendent kingdoms of the Artsruni and Bagratid dynasties. Another serious con- 
cern was the preservation of their religious identity and the traditions inherited 
from their forefathers, for with the increasing pressure of the Turkish invaders, 
representatives of the local elites sought to come to terms with the new strong 
men. As time went on, a tendency towards Islamization made its appearance, 
menacing the continued existence of the indigenous communities. 

Things changed in the decades following the first invasions, when the Turkish 
warlords not only pillaged as before, but also started more-systematic attempts to 
permanently occupy urban centers and to build up administrative structures and 
a flourishing economic life in the newly acquired territories. During this second 
stage, it became obvious that there actually were perspectives for a prosperous 
future. Accordingly, authors, who, writing in the middle or second half of the 
twelfth century, were able to give an overview of long-term developments after 
the end of the Byzantine presence in eastern Anatolia, gradually became more 
optimistic and adopted the attitude of loyal and in certain respects even grateful 
subjects of Turkish-Muslim powers.?? Moreover, the incessant conflicts resulting 
from the establishment of the crusader states in Antioch and Edessa were per- 
ceived as a factor of instability, frequently causing new calamities to the eastern 
Christians.?/ It turned out that the rule of Latin Christians was no better than 
that of Muslim rulers. The overwhelmingly negative impressions prevailing in 
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the descriptions of the Turkish raids came to be merged with feelings of respect 
and gratitude for leading figures of the Turkish-Muslim elite, who cared for the 
security and economic sustainability of the local Christian population, its eccle- 
siastical organization, and their monasteries. 


Muslim historiography 


The Muslim sources concerning the rise of the Seljuk Empire provide rich infor- 
mation about the origins of the dynasty and the activities of the warrior groups 
associated with its members but are always rather elusive and inaccurate with 
respect to the penetration of Byzantine territories beyond northern Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia. Hence, they tell us a great deal about the large-scale cam- 
paigns initiated by the Seljuk sultans Tughril Beg and Alp Arslan and, later on, 
about the expansionist attempts of Sulayman b. Qutlumush and Qilij Arslan I 
towards Antioch, Aleppo, and Mosul. But the situation in the interior of Asia 
Minor, the gradual formation of the Muslim principalities there, and the co- 
existence between the indigenous population and the conquerors largely remain 
beyond their scope.?? Generally, the early Islamic futüh (conquest) narratives treat 
the process of political expansion and Islamization in Christian territories on the 
basis of retrospectively developed legal concepts and a set of recurring topoi and 
motifs.?? In contrast, Muslim authors did not develop any comparable systematic 
treatment of the Turkish invasions of Byzantine Asia Minor. This certainly has to 
do with the nature and contents of the historiographical sub-genres that included 
narratives about the Seljuks into their account. Dynastic histories are mainly 
concerned with the rise of the Seljuk family from Oghuz tribal chiefs in Tran- 
soxania and Khuràsàn to a supreme power in the Muslim world and leaders of 
Sunni Islam. Muslim universal histories consider the activities of the Seljuks and 
the Turkmen tribes subject to them as part of the broader political developments 
shaping the historical fate of the lands stretching between Syria and eastern Iran. 
Local histories refer to the Seljuk Turks only insofar as they directly affected 
the region on which they are focusing. The scope of all these sources, therefore, 
is largely confined to the Muslim core lands and the major urban centers. To 
a certain degree, they include the old Byzantine-Arab marches in Cilicia, the 
Upper Euphrates region, the Taurus Mountains, and Armenia. But the Anatolian 
plateau, let alone the regions of the Aegean and Black Sea shores, was simply too 
far off to be of any immediate relevance to these historians. *? 

Another issue is the highly complicated textual history of these works, which 
in most cases are traceable to contemporary witnesses and drafts but came down 
to us in the form of much later versions. These, in turn, evince several stages 
of re-working, in which original tendencies and perspectives were altered and 
material was added or removed. Since the relevant studies of Claude Cahen, it 
has been generally accepted that the oldest layer of the Seljuk historical tradition 
is a Persian Malik-nama, i.e., “King’s Book,” which included material up to the 
death of Sultan Tughril Beg and was dedicated to his successor Alp Arslan.?! 
Between the middle of the twelfth and the early fourteenth century this core 
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piece, most likely on the basis of various versions and Arabic translations, was 
further elaborated and integrated into other works. A leading position in this 
process of textual transmission is held by Zahir al-Din al-Nishapüri, the author 
of a Saljüg-nàma datable to about 1177. One version of this work, which is quite 
close to the original, though enriched with various later additions, is transmitted 
in the fami' al-tawarikh by the early fourteenth-century Ilkhanid writer Rashid 
al-Din Fadlallah.? On the basis of Anüshirwan b. Khalid’s memoirs (ca. 1133), 
‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani in 579/1183-84 wrote a history of the Iraqi Seljuks, 
which has been abridged in a thirteenth-century version entitled Zubdat al-Nusra 
by al-Bundari.? Muhammad al-Rawandi, who had previously served at the 
Great Seljuk court of Hamadhan, between 599/1202-1203 and 1210 composed 
the compendium Rahat al-sudür wa-ayat alsurür dedicated to Sultan Ghiyath 
al-Din Kaykhusraw I of Konya. In its historical section, the work largely re- 
lies on Zahir al-Din al-Nishápüri's history.** The only surviving manuscript of 
an Arabic dynastic chronicle entitled Akhbar al-dawlat al-Saljügiyya written after 
622/1225 most probably erroneously mentions a certain Sadr al-Din al-Husayni 
as author’? Furthermore, extensive parts of the Malik-nama and other material 
referring to the Seljuks in Asia Minor and the Islamic central lands are transmit- 
ted in the universal chronicle of Ibn al-Athir (ca. 1231) and, as mentioned before, 
in that of Bar Hebraeus. The two authors in all likelihood used as their sources 
two different versions with strongly diverging tendencies. These discrepancies 
illustrate the particularities of each version, but it is very difficult to say when and 
under what circumstances these changes occurred. As a result, the question as to 
whether certain reports reflect immediate knowledge of contemporary events or 
later interpretations still needs further clarification. 

The second important universal chronicle for the early Seljuk expansion in 
Anatolia and adjacent regions is Mir'at al-zaman by Sibt b. al-Jawzi (d. 1257), who 
included extensive excerpts from the eleventh-century work of Ghars al-Ni‘ma 
(d. 1080/1088), which concerned the policy of the first Seljuk sultans Tughril 
Beg, Alp Arslan, and Malik-Shah.*” Especially valuable are the reports about 
the activities of Turkish commanders and warrior groups in Syria, Alp Arslan’s 
campaign of 1070—71, and the battle of Manzikert.*® Rich additional material 
concerning the effects of the Seljuk expansion on specific regions can be found in 
the Aleppo chronicles written by al-‘Azimi (d. shortly after 1160/61) and Kamal 
al-Din b. al-'Adim (d. 1262)? the Damascus chronicle by Ibn al-Qalanisi 
(d. 1160), who continued the narrative of older works from 448/1056—57 up to 
the year of his death, ? and the chronicle of Mayyafariqin (Silvan) in Diyar Bakr 
by Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi (d. after 1181), who gives a noteworthy account of the 
Marwanid and Artugid rulers of the region up to 572/1176.?! 

While the historical narratives of the various branches of the Seljuk dynasty 
were further elaborated in Persian chronicles of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
century, the local Anatolian historiography about the sultanate of Rüm began 
only in 680/1281-82 with Ibn Bibr's al-Awamir al-'alá'iyya ft l-umür al-'ala^iyya cov- 
ering the period from Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw I’s rise to power in 1192 up 
to 1280.9? Lacking reliable sources, the author explains, he was not able to treat 
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the history prior to this date. Hence, there is no elaborate presentation of the 
foundation period written from the Anatolian Seljuk viewpoint. At least, Ibn 
Bibi's statement sufficiently clarifies that, apart from the aforementioned texta 
there was hardly any other near-contemporary and reliable material ilaan 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. This is also confirmed by Karīm al-Din 
Mahmüd-i Aqsara’i, the author of Musamarat al-akhbār wa-musayarat al-ahyar writ- 
ten in 723/1323. This work mainly concerns itself with the events after the end 
of Ibn Bibi’s chronicle up to the first quarter of the fourteenth century, adding an 
extensive introduction based on the older Saljüq-nama tradition.?? An anonymous 
fourteenth-century Saljag-nama with a special focus on the sultanate of Rüm pro- 
vides some additional material not known from other sources, but given the suc- 
cinct character of the chronicle and the late date of its composition, it remains 
open to what degree these pieces of information can be considered trustworthy.?* 
The problem of authenticity notwithstanding, the text clearly illustrates the po- 
tential of the Anatolian Seljuks in the time after the dynasty's collapse to serve as 
a point of reference for the construction of collective memories and continuances 
going back to the arrival ofthe sons of Qutlumush.?? Consequently, when during 
the reign of Sultan Murad II (1421-51) increasing efforts were made to strengthen 
the foundations of an Ottoman dynastic ideology, Yazicizade ‘Ali translated Ibn 
Bibi's chronicle and other Persian works into Turkish. Thus, he wanted to create 
the historiographical basis for establishing close links among the Oghuz migra- 
tions, the Seljuk sultanate, and the emergence of Osman Beg.?? The Jihanniima 
of Mehmed Neshri written in the years of Sultan Bayezid II (1481-1512) once 
again presents the Seljuk period as a preparatory stage ofthe Ottoman Empire.’ 
Henceforth, substantial chapters on the Seljuk sultanate of Rūm continued to be 
included in works of Ottoman universal history, as can be seen, for instance, in 
the late sixteenth century work of Cenabi (d. 1590).?? 

A particular case is the so-called Danishmend-nàme, a Turkish epic romance 
dealing with the deeds of Malik Danishmand, the conqueror of the northeastern 
parts of the Anatolian plateau around the basin of the Halys River (Kızıl Irmak) 
and founder of a homonymous local dynasty. In later Turkish collective mem- 
ory, he came to be a legendary champion of jihad, carrying on the tradition of 
the Arab hero Sayyid Battal of Malatya.?? Some of the hero’s most noteworthy 
characteristics are his zeal to draw Christian opponents to his side and to con- 
vert them to Islam as well as his readiness to use unrestricted violence against 
all those stubbornly insisting on their faith. The circle of his closest compan- 
ions, thus, largely consisted of Christian converts to Islam, who by no means fell 
short of their lord in fulfilling the tasks of jihad warriors.°° Central protagonists 
fighting on the side of Malik Danishmand are Artukhi, the converted son of the 
Christian lord of Amaseia, a character combining epic features with memories 
related to Emir Artuk, and Efromiya (< Greek Ebpopoío), the converted daugh- 
ter of a Christian lord and Artukhi’s wife, who combines elements of Amazon 
women in the Turkish epical tradition with the historical memory of Morphia 
the daughter of Gabriel, the last Christian lord of Melitene. Furthermore the 
text refers to faithful companions of Christian origin, such as the spy Yahya bin 
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‘Is, and former enemies who converted to Islam, such as Ahmed-i Serkis, the 
brothers of Toqat, and Panic, the nephew of Mikhail?! 

This romance with its morale-boosting content and religious frame of refer- 
ence apparently addresses an audience imbued with a fully developed concept of 
Muslim ghazi fighters. It served to dignify the memories of the conquest period 
and to legitimize Turkish-Muslim rulers as heirs of an age-old jihad tradition 
in Anatolia going back to the time of the early caliphate. The earliest version 
of the romance is ascribed to a certain Mawlana Ibn ‘Ala, who in 642/1245 or 
somewhat later put the oral tradition about Malik Danishmand in writing and 
dedicated his work to Sultan ‘Izz al-Din Kayka’is II, thus linking the legendary 
hero of the conquest period with the Seljuk dynasty. In 762/ 1360-61 this text 
was thoroughly revised by ‘Arif ‘Ali, governor of Tokat, who reworked it stylisti- 
cally, rearranged its contents, and adorned it with descriptions and poems re- 
flecting the atmosphere of Turkmen-nomadic lifestyle and Islamic mysticism in 
fourteenth-century Anatolia. In the year 997/1586 the Ottoman bureaucrat and 
historian ‘Ali (Mustafa b. Ahmad) of Gelibolu (1541-1599) composed a paraphrase 
of this work, thus inserting the narrative into the Ottoman historiographical tra- 
dition.9? Various characters and historical and geographical details echo realities 
of the conquest period or later chronological layers. They point to the conflation 
ofa factual core with epic features, narrative patterns, and literary conventions of 
the Arabic heroic cycle and the Turkish-Persian poetic tradition. One should be 
extremely cautious in accepting the spirit and atmosphere expressed therein as 
reflecting genuine attitudes prevailing in the conquest period. 

In summary, there is a great variety of texts in the Muslim historiographical 
tradition referring to the early Turkish penetration of Asia Minor, but these 
reports are usually embedded in the idealized presentations of Seljuk sultans in 
dynastic and universal chronicles or in locally colored narratives focusing on 
regions of the former Byzantine-Arab marches in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 
Developments taking place in central and western Anatolia are only off-handedly 
mentioned, whenever they are of direct relevance for the Muslim central lands. 
Later on, when the Seljuk sultanate of Rüm had become a dominant power with 
its own ideology and dynastic identity, the time of the Turkish expansion was 
re-interpreted as a glorious formative stage, in which loyal subjects of the Seljuk 
Empire extended their sway over Christian lands and champions of j/had brought 
Islam to Anatolia. In this way, the legendary beginnings turned into a point of 
reference for concepts of legitimacy and continuity. They established imaginary 
links between heroes of Muslim faith, Turkish tribal traditions, a branch of the 
Seljuk dynasty, and the founders of the Ottoman Empire. 


The Turkish principalities as seen in crusader sources 


Important information on the early establishment of Turkish lordships in Asia 
Minor can be gained from Latin eyewitness accounts and later narratives of the 
First Crusade, especially with respect to the period between the arrival of the 
so-called People's Crusade under Peter the Hermit in Bithynia in August 1096 
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and the defeat of Karbūqā outside the gates of Antioch on 28 June 1098.5? These 
accounts certainly underwent various stages of literary elaboration and thus 
reflect retrospective interpretations and later perceptions, but they also include a 
considerable amount of (near-)contemporary material.* A part of the crusader 
narratives, especially the Gesta Francorum and its derivatives, presents the Turks 
of Anatolia in line with the Arab Muslims of Syria and Palestine as the embod- 
iment of an evil and infidel force opposing the Christian pilgrims, who were 
conceived of as the chosen people fulfilling God's plan.® According to the strong 
propagandistic agenda of these texts, which intended to portray the crusaders' 
armed pilgrimage as an exemplary act of penitence pleasing to God and leading 
to salvation, they strongly emphasize the Turks' ferocity, moral inferiority, and 
aggressive attitude towards all adherents of the Christian faith. The Turks are, 
as the anonymous author of the Gesta Francorum asserts, an accursed folk, misbe- 
lieving and abominable people, enemies of God and Christianity; they have the 
habit of looting churches, houses, and other places; they are innumerable and 
howl and shout like demons in battle.” Nevertheless, even in the context of such 
ill-disposed and emotionally charged descriptions it is admitted that the Turkish 
warriors were highly dangerous adversaries disposing of an effective battle tech- 
nique and an amazing fighting force. The Turks had defeated Arabs, Saracens, 
Armenians, Syrians, and Greeks; they even claim to be of common stock with 
the Franks, and indeed, if they were good Christians, one would not find braver, 
stronger, or more skillful soldiers.9 The Turks’ military strength was a common 
experience shared by all participants in this expedition and a recurring motif 
highlighting the invincibility of the God-protected Christian army. Describing 
the Turks' flight after their defeat in the battle of Dorylaion, for instance, the 
Gesta Francorum have the Seljuk ruler deliver a speech to his troops. Reportedly, he 
referred to his army as being terror-stricken because of the innumerable host of 
crusaders filling mountains, hills, and valleys.9? Despite the Turks’ awe-inspiring 
strength, the passage leaves no doubt that the Christian knights will prevail. 
Other crusader authors of the early twelfth century like Fulcher of Chartres 
(writing between 1100/01 and 1127) and Albert of Aachen (writing between 1102 
and the 1130s) and later on William of Tyre (writing between 1170 and 1184) 
express more differentiated views of the Turkish enemy. These historians certainly 
regard the Seljuk ruler, the military chiefs, and their warriors in Nicaea, Antioch, 
and other places dangerous enemies of the pilgrims and the Christian faith, but 
they also respect them for the extent of their realm, the size and strength of their 
troops, and their military skills./? Moreover, they also refer to aspects of the 
internal organization of the Turkish principalities in Asia Minor and comment 
on the broader historical framework within which these political entities came 
into being. In the second half of the twelfth century, William of Tyre, for the first 
time in Latin historiography, offered his own original explanation of the emer- 
gence of the Turks and their rise to a leading political power in the Near East.” 
Despite ample opportunities to gain direct insights into the situation of Anatolia 
during their march, the crusaders do not seem to have been especially interested 
in the internal structures of the Turkish-Muslim elites and warrior groups they 
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were facing. Unlike the keen eye of Anna Komnene and other Byzantine observers 
for the constellations of power among the Turkish emirates, which under cer- 
tain circumstances could be exploited for the purpose of favorable alliances 
and diplomatic contacts, the crusaders regarded the Turks of Asia Minor as a 
homogeneous group of enemies and conquerors, who had managed to extend 
their sway over the whole of Romania, i.e., the eastern provinces of the empire 
stretching from the Euphrates River to the shores of the Propontis. Indicative 
of this perception are Fulcher of Chartres’ words referring to the advance of the 
crusading army towards Nicaea after the defeat of Peter the Hermit’s forces: 


At that time, this city [Nicaea] was in the possession of the eastern Turks, 
highly skillful archers. Already fifty years ago, these people coming from 
Persia had crossed the Euphrates River and had subjugated the entire land 
of Romania as far as the city of Nikomedeia."? 


Fulcher is quite accurate in terms of chronology: 50 years prior to 1097 is the 
time of the first Turkish raids in the Armenian marches. As regards the ori- 
gin and identity of the Turks, however, he did not go deeper into the issue, but 
was content with identifying them as “pagans from Persia"? As to qualities and 
characteristics of the Turks, a central feature is the use of the bow, the basic 
weapon of their fighting technique, by which they were able to cover the Frankish 
armies with veritable clouds of harassing arrows resulting in high losses even 
before close combat began."* 

As regards the extent of the Turkish realm, Fulcher's report gives us the 
impression that the crusader troops were confronted with Turkish enemies along 
the entire route from Bithynia to Antioch, but the author hardly distinguishes 
individual potentates and their respective positions in the conquered regions. As 
a result, he sees the supreme authority over the Turks in Anatolia concentrated 
in the hands of one man, Soliman, the emir and lord of the Turks, who held sway 
over Nicaea and Romania.”° Likewise, the Gesta Francorum refer to “Solimanus 
their leader, the son of old Solimanus," and Albert of Aachen talks about *the 
territory of the city of Nicaea and the kingdom of Solimannus,” “a magnificent 
man, the lord and prince of the Turks,” and “Solimannus, one of the princes of 
the Turks, a very noble man but also a heathen."76 

The crusader chroniclers’ image of the Turkish ruler results from a confu- 
sion between Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush and the actual Seljuk chief from 1093 
onwards, his son and successor Qilij Arslan I. Given that these statements 
reproduce contemporary first-hand knowledge, it may be assumed that the name 
of the father, founder of the principality, had completely overshadowed that of 
his son. The distinction made by the Gesta Francorum between an elder and a 
younger Sulayman reminds us of the Muslim practice of designating the son 
by his father's name, i.e., as [bn Sulayman. Despite the interlude of Apelchasem 
in the years 1086—93, the historical memory of Sulayman’s deeds was still alive 
among foreign and Turkish observers and helped Qilij Arslan assert his own 
claims to the father's realm, thus creating a sort of dynastic continuity among 
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the Turks of Asia Minor. Another remarkable aspect of crusader conceptions of 
Seljuk rule in Asia Minor is the equation between Sulayman’s realm and Romania, 
one of the traditional Greck designations of the Byzantine Empire. In this way, 
Sulayman and his successors appear as heirs of a country inhabited by Roman 
people and deeply permeated by a Roman cultural and political identity. In the 
collective memory of Frankish observers, the notions of Turkish dominion and 
Roman lands began to merge. This reminds us of the observations that can be 
made with respect to the new rulers’ styles of self-representation combining 
Byzantine and Muslim elements. Contemporary observers noticed a process at 
the level of structural changes similar to what was transpiring in the case of those 
individual potentates. Territories and ruling elites gradually developed into new 
entities characterized by a mixed identity drawing on pre-existing substructures 
and newly imported institutional patterns. 

The most circumstantial description of Sulaymàn's authority can be found in 
the chronicle of William of Tyre. He presents the picture of a well-established 
principality based on firmly controlled territories and a well-functioning admin- 
istration and that derived its legitimacy from the conferral of rights of sovereignty 
by “the greatest sultan of the Persians” Belfetoh (= Abi l-Fath, 1.e., Alp Arslan). In 
the time of Romanos Diogenes, the latter had conquered all provinces between 
the Hellespont and Syria and had conceded them to Sulayman, who ruled over 
them on the basis of rights of sovereignty. Hence, his officials within the sight 
of Constantinople imposed tolls on transients and collected taxes from the en- 
tire region.’® The late twelfth-century crusader historian thus adopts the idea of 
Sulaymàn's appointment by Alp Arslan, as is expressed in works of Seljuk court 
historiography and the chronicle of Michael the Syrian.’? The fact that this de- 
tail does not appear in older Frankish narratives shows that it was not borrowed 
from the historical tradition of the First Crusade and that we are dealing with a 
later construction most likely originating from the sultanate of Konya in the time 
when its political ideology had achieved a high state of development. ‘The same 
applies to the image of Sulayman's dominion straddling the whole of Asia Minor, 
as is also expressed by Anna Komnene. In this way, the Turkish ruler is portrayed 
as a lawful successor to Byzantine rights of sovereignty over the empire’s east- 
ern provinces. Furthermore, William characterizes Sulayman as “an extremely 
powerful commander of the Turks [...] who was also called Ssa, which in the 
language of the Persians means *king."9? Apparently, the author was acquainted 
with the Persian title shah, which Seljuk sources sometimes add to Sulaymàn's 
name, i.e., Sulayman-shah. The use of this specific Persian term suggests that 
William had access to an informant or a written source closely associated with the 
environment of the Seljuk court. In another passage, William comes back to the 
issue of the distribution of territories among the sultan's commanders.?! Report- 
edly, the sultan of the Persians, Belfetoh (the author does not distinguish between 
Alp Arslan and Malikshah), conferred all the provinces he had conquered to his 
nephews and companions. Besides Sulayman, he explicitly mentions Yaghi Si- 
yan of Antioch (Acxianus), Duqaq of Damascus (Ducac), and Aqsunqur of Aleppo 
(Assungur). The relationship between the sultan and his subordinate commanders 
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is explained by bonds of loyalty, which the latter were obliged to maintain in 
remembrance of the sultan's benefits.9? The centralizing tendencies of the Seljuk 
sultanate in 1087 thus are interpreted in terms of feudal relations between a sei- 
gneur and his vassals. Moreover, William refers to Malikshah’s awarding of the 
title of sultan (soldanatus et nomen et dignitatem) to Sulayman and Duqaq as a special 
distinction due to his acknowledgment of the exposed position of their realm 
next to dangerous neighbors, i.e., the Greeks of the Empire of Constantinople 
and the Egyptians. In this sense, the rank of sultan is connected with especially 
demanding military tasks in border regions and is not conceived of as a title ex- 
pressing political independence. 

William of Tyre is the only crusader historian to offer this comprehensive view 
of Seljuk hierarchical relations, which despite all inaccuracies still reflects some 
knowledge of Muslim political structures. The early twelfth-century chroniclers 
of the First Crusade are rather inconsistent in their presentation of the Turkish 
chiefs with which the Frankish troops were dealing. Yaghi Siyàn is Aoxianus or 
Darsianus, the “lord and emir” or even “the king of Antioch.” Karbiiga is Curbaram, 
Corbagath, or Corbahan, “the leader and satrap,” or in Albert of Aachen’s account 
“a friend and favorite at the royal court and second to the king in the kingdom 
of Khurasan."9? In a list of combatants fighting in the battle of Antioch on 28 
June 1098, Fulcher mentions a number of Turkish officers by name, but they can 
hardly be identified with individuals known from other sources.?* 

Like William of Tyre, earlier crusader narratives too refer to a supreme 
authority of all Turks located in Persia or Khurasan. The author of the Gesta 
Francorum speaks of the “sultan of Persia" and, in a fictitious letter ascribed to 
Karbüqà, he has the Seljuk overlord be addressed as “our king, the lord sultan, 
that most valiant warrior.” Fulcher describes the sultan as “emperor of Persia" 
or “king of the Persians.” Albert of Aachen characterizes Khurasan (Corruzan) in 
a speech put into the mouth of Yaghi Siyan of Antioch as “the land and kingdom 
of our [the Turks’] birth” and regards the sultan or king of Khurasan as “the 
head and prince of the Turks."9? According to these descriptions, the sultan is 
both the ruler of a vast realm in the Muslim lands beyond Romania, i.e., Asia 
Minor, and a powerful military leader who is able to muster huge armies from 
among the Turks and other nations living in the Muslim world. In some sources 
the sultan figures along with a calipha apostolicus who is a supreme spiritual au- 
thority of all Muslims endowed with special competences, such as the right to 
issue licenses to kill all Christians.?? Most intriguingly, the idea that the land 
of Khurásan is a sort of homeland of all Turks, in which their supreme sover- 
eign resides, is also shared by Anna Komnene.®’ Christian authors commonly 
believed that it was a land situated east of Syria and the Euphrates River, but 
no source gives an exact definition of its geographical position. Thus, it came 
to be tantamount to the original homeland of the Turks, from which an endless 
stream of immigrants was to be expected and that was the source of the Turks' 
political power. 

As regards the character of Turkish rule in Anatolia, crusader texts sometimes 
stress the illegitimate nature of the conquests and distinguish between the rights 
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of the Byzantine emperor and the unjust violence by which the Turks took posses- 
sion of these territories. In Albert of Aachen's opinion, a heathen force of Turks 
unjustly snatched Nicaea from the emperor, for originally the city was subject to 
the emperor by hereditary law. As opposed to the Byzantine historians, who 
at least in practice if not in theory recognize the s/atus quo created by the Turkish 
expansion in Asia Minor from 1081 onwards, these texts support the Frankish 
claims based on the agreements between Emperor Alexios I and the leaders of 
the crusade and thus present the emperor as the only legitimate lord of Romania. 
Consequently, they evoke the violence by which the Turks had overthrown the 
emperor's lawful rule in order to justify the war the crusaders waged upon the 
newly established lordships.®° 

But the cities and provinces of Anatolia were labeled Romania not just by 
virtue of being part of the Byzantine Empire but also because of their over- 
whelmingly Christian and Greek-speaking population. This is another aspect 
frequently emphasized by crusader narratives referring to the people living 
under Turkish rule. Albert of Aachen, for instance, explicitly states that the 
followers of Peter the Hermit while wandering about the environs of Nicaea 
“plundered the herds of cattle, oxen, and sheep, [and] flocks of goats that be- 
longed to Greek subjects of the Turks.”?° Likewise, the regions of Philomelion, 
Konya, and Herakleia, through which the crusader army passed on its march 
to the East, were inhabited by Christian citizens subject to the Turkish forces 
of Sulayman.”! Accordingly, with respect to Cilicia and northern Syria, there 
are references to the local Armenian and Syrian populations living in the cities 
attacked by the Franks. A case in point is the city of Samosata at the Euphrates, 
which was in the hands of the Turkish potentate Balduk.?? William of Tyre 
describes him as an “infidel man, a Turk by nation, strong in arms, but devious 
and worthless," who oppressed the citizens with various harassments, imposed 
tributes, taxes, and compulsory labor upon them and kept their children as hos- 
tages. As a result, the inhabitants called upon Baldwin, following his takeover 
of Edessa, to help them against their lord. Eventually, Balduk sold the city to 
Baldwin for the sum of 10,000 gold coins.?? Likewise, William describes Balak 
of Sarüj as a “satrap of the Turks," who did injustice to the inhabitants and 
oppressed them. Therefore, they asked Baldwin for peace and accepted a gov- 
ernor appointed by him and the payment of annual tribute to him in exchange 
for guarantees for their security.?* Another example is the fortress of Artah near 
Antioch, in which, according to Albert of Aachen, Armenian Christians lived 
under the yoke of the Turks. When the crusader army was approaching, these 
people, in revenge for the oppression they had endured, attacked and killed the 
Turks, cut off their heads, and threw them out-of windows and from the walls, 
thus inviting the Franks to enter the town.” 

As a result of their general tendency to perceive the historical context of the 
crusader movement as a bilateral Christian-Muslim antagonism, these reports 
underline the frictions between Christian subjects and Turkish conquerors in 
order to present the crusading forces as saviors liberating the local population 
from evil tyrants. The Christians are depicted as rising up against the severe 
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oppression of their Turkish lords as soon as the Franks arrive. As will be shown 
below, however, the sources also talk about instances of collaboration between 
indigenous Christians and Turks against the Franks. Even crusader chroniclers 
admitted that despite all hostility there were numerous contacts and interactions 
between the two sides. Moreover, most accounts emphasize that most Christians 
continued to pursue their crafts and professions in urban centers and rural areas. 
The establishment of a new ruling class, apparently, did not bring about any 
major changes in the pre-existing social fabric. 

Due to the outstanding significance of its siege and conquest for the course of 
the First Crusade, by far the most detailed reports that have come down to us 
are related to the city of Antioch. William of Tyre describes this city as a 
bulwark of the Christian faith surrounded by Muslim foes."? Less than 14 years 
ago, William relates, it had been handed over to the enemies of Christendom. 
Therefore, when the crusading army arrived, almost all inhabitants were still 
Christians but had no power in the city. They were free to engage in trade and 
crafts, but only Turks and Muslims were allowed to become soldiers and hold 
high offices. The Christians were prohibited from bearing weapons, and during 
the siege of Antioch their freedom of movement within the city was limited to sev- 
eral hours a day. The way William presents the relationship between Christians 
and Turks in Antioch in the years after the conquest most likely applies to most 
towns subjugated to Turkish rule at that time. The new potentates did not inter- 
fere in the local social and economic structures. Deep-rooted changes affected 
the ruling elite, which was replaced by Turkish commanders, although, in view 
of the manifold alliances with Christian military chiefs, it may be assumed that 
the division was not as strict as William's report may suggest. Most likely, the new 
rulers developed mechanisms to subsume Christian allies quite smoothly into 
the ranks of their fighting forces. Moreover, there were numerous local people 
forming a kind of connecting link between rulers and subjects. William mentions 
the Beni Zerra family (Bani Darrz', i.e., “sons of the cuirass-smith"), who were 
allocated a tower near the Gate of St. George in order to pursue their craft. 
Bohemond’s liaison Emirfeirus gained a powerful position due to his close rela- 
tions with Yaghi Siyan and worked as notary in the emir's palace.’ This did not 
prevent him from secretly informing Bohemond about the state of affairs in the 
city and the plans of Yaghi Siyàn.?? 

As is to be expected, the Christian inhabitants of Antioch, Greeks, Armenians, 
and Syrians alike, greatly suffered during the siege, and with the increasing pres- 
sure of the besieging army, their situation deteriorated. Poor people, who could 
not be sustained by their relatives, were ousted. People of higher standing, who 
could afford enough food, were allowed to stay but endured other forms of mis- 
treatment like heavy payments and compulsory labor. They were forced to con- 
struct catapults and carry heavy beams and boulders, were beaten and insulted. 
Allegedly, the commanders ultimately decided to kill all Christians in the city, 
but the execution of the plan was postponed because of an eight-day armistice.?? 
These details, however, reflect living conditions under the deadly threat of a pro- 
tracted siege. Most likely, the hostile attitudes of the Turkish defenders were 
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further exacerbated by the fear of potential agreements between the Christian 
inhabitants and the Frankish besiegers. 

In fact, the Greeks, Syrians, and Armenians opened the city gates to Bohemond 
and his troops. Nevertheless, William of Tyre claims that many Christians also 
lost their lives in the ensuing massacres. Partly, this was due to Turkish soldiers 
who continued to fight on the towers and hit many non-combatants with their 
arrows. At the same time, the Franks killed Christians along with Muslims as the 
dark of the night prevented the crusaders from properly discriminating between 
the two, while many Turks pretended to be Christians by using the language 
of one of the Christian communities or by proffering a cross.!°° According to 
William of Tyre it was difficult for the Franks to identify clearly recognizable 
markers distinguishing Turks from Christians. In a similar vein, he mentions a 
great number of spies (exploratores) sent by the Turks to the Frankish camp outside 
Antioch to gather intelligence about the habits, virtues, and goals of such a large 
army. Through their skill in language and adoption of the proper appearance, 
behavior, and manner of speaking, they impersonated Greeks, Syrians, or 
Armenians convincingly and apparently mingled with the people in the camp 
with great ease. It was so difficult for the Franks to discover these spies that 
their leaders took measures to prevent the dissemination of sensitive information 
among their enemies. For instance, Bohemond ordered some Turkish prisoners 
to be slain, roasted, and prepared as a meal, in order to intimidate and so deter 
potential spies by means of an extremely frightening form of punishment.!®! But 
there were also Armenians and Syrians collaborating with the Turks. By pre- 
tending to be refugees, they conveyed information about the state of affairs in the 
Frankish camp to the Turkish commanders in Antioch.!°? If we believe the Gesta 
Francorum, Armenians and Syrians not only spied on the Franks but also benefited 
from their lack of supplies. When the crusaders began to face increasing short- 
ages, indigenous Christians were still able to buy grain and provisions because 
of their acquaintance with the local conditions and sold them at excessively high 
prices, thus causing the death of poor people who could not afford them,!% 

These details clearly illustrate that within a few years after the conquest strong 
tendencies towards assimilation between the local population and the Turkish 
ruling class with respect to clothing, habits, and language made their appear- 
ance. As a result, distinguishing markers were not always visible at first sight, and 
the Franks, who came as foreigners to both Turks and Eastern Christians, 
discriminated between them with difficulty. In spite of institutional and religious 
divisions, there was a broad zone of contact between Turks and local Christians 
in everyday life, administrative matters, and commercial transactions. ‘The 
Turks swiftly adopted elements from the socio-cultural milieu in which they had 
come to live, and for their part, members of the local Christian communities 
were ready to collaborate with their new lords at various levels. Despite the 
oppressive measures taken by the Turks during the eight-month siege of Antioch, 
Christian townspeople supported their Turkish lords against the Frankish 
invaders and did not shrink from exploiting the crusaders’ plight. The markets 
and agricultural produce in the environs of Antioch could hardly provide the 
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tremendous amounts of supplies required to meet the needs of the crusading 
army during the siege. Hence, local traders were given the opportunity to make 
great profits. Under these circumstances, ethnic and religious identities were of 
secondary importance. What mattered to all groups involved was establishing a 
modus vivendi regulating the co-existence of subjects and rulers and a strategy of 
survival amidst the perils of the war against the Franks. No doubt, the crusaders’ 
siege and conquest of Antioch in 1097/98 had much more devastating effects 
on local structures and the city’s populace than its unspectacular takeover by 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush in late 1084 or its conquest by the troops of Malikshah 
in late 1086. 
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Part I 


First encounters in 
Byzantium's eastern 


marches, ca. 1040-71 





1 The eastern provinces, 
Turkish migrations, and 
the Seljuk imperial project 


Byzantine administrative and military structures in 
the East 


The social, demographic, administrative, and military structures in Byzantium's 
eastern borderland, as they appeared on the eve of the first Turkish invasions, 
were the result of long-term developments, which in some respects had already 
begun in the late ninth century and culminated in the Byzantine eastward 
expansion between the 930s and the 1020s. Scholars concerned with the military 
and administrative history of the eastern frontier and with Byzantine-Arab 
relations have discussed the manifold aspects of this process repeatedly.! A much 
more recent strand of analysis concentrates on patterns of frontier settlement, 
agricultural production, farming, animal husbandry, and trade and exchange 
between peripheral communities, as well as relations between settled populations 
and nomadic elements in the centuries after the first Muslim conquests. Excava- 
tions, remains of material culture, and geomorphological studies yield a broad 
range of archaeological data. Yet survey methodologies are widely disparate, and 
the available evidence is still too sparse and unevenly dispersed to allow the 
reconstruction of chronological layers and to connect specific finds with written 
evidence of the tenth and eleventh centuries.? Hence, we have a fairly clear image 
of the structural changes that occurred during the period in question, though 
admittedly some crucial issues related to the social and economic background 
remain hypothetical or cannot be elucidated in a satisfactory way. 

It is crucial for our understanding of the period that over the past decades 
the traditional notion of the Byzantine-Islamic frontier as a contested zone of 
Muslim-Christian warfare and cultural clash or as a depopulated and devastated 
no man's land gave way to new concepts, which focus on the particularities of 
borderlands, shared spheres, and plots of interaction. Medieval notions of border 
and territory differ largely from our modern understanding. We are dealing with 
complex zones, in which peripheral societies were closely interconnected and 
underwent dynamic processes of cultural change. There certainly were instances 
of decline and violent displacement of population groups as a result of military 
conflicts, but the available data also point to a high degree of unbroken con- 
tinuance and economic prosperity based on fertile agricultural zones, irrigation 
systems, and road networks.? 
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Likewise, the traditional way of examining Byzantine institutions under the 
light of modern bureaucratic systems and their standards of efficiency was refined 
by increasingly accurate interpretations of medieval administrative structures. 
These are based on the presumption of less rigorously organized mechanisms 
and leave room for many grey zones and inconsistencies, as they reckon with 
much more limited possibilities for exerting centralizing control.* A basic issue, 
which needs to be addressed with respect to the early Turkish penetration of Asia 
Minor and the ensuing collapse of the Byzantine imperial administration, is the 
nature of the relationship among the central government, the eastern periph- 
eries, and the military aristocracy in the provinces. As has been shown in the 
introductory chapter, the studies by Cheynet and others have widely rebutted 
the traditional views of antagonisms between a Constantinopolitan civil bureau- 
cracy and provincial military magnates. Instead, they stress personal networks 
based on parentage, intermarriages, allegiances, and profitable collaborations 
as the main vehicles of political interaction and decision-making in eleventh- 
century Byzantium.? With respect to the gradual expansion of the Turkish invad- 
ers in Asia Minor, it is of primary importance to reach a better understanding of 
the mechanisms and behavioral patterns, through which the centralizing forces 
of the imperial government came to be superseded by semi-independent regional 
powers and by new coalitions between indigenous elements and the invading 
Turks. After a first phase of violent clashes, Byzantine, Armenian, and Syrian 
aristocrats, Muslim vassals in the borderland and foreign mercenary groups 
soon developed forms of collaboration and concluded alliances with the Turkish 
invaders. These processes allowed the gradual crystallization of new political 
structures based on a fusion of local and immigrating forces in Asia Minor, as 
the following sections will show in more detail. This development was further 
accelerated by serious internal conflicts that began with the civil war between 
the faction supporting Michael VI and the aristocratic coalition led by Isaac 
I Komnenos in 1057 and went on with the takeover of the Doukas clan in 1059 
and its clashes with the followers of Romanos IV Diogenes in 1071/72. Even 
then, stability could not be restored, and thus a new series of rebellions ultimately 
brought about the downfall of the Doukas regime in 1078. These conflicts doubt- 
lessly entailed the removal of military units from the eastern frontier, serious 
losses of manpower, and a general decline of power and cohesion among the 
leading clans of the military aristocracy and political elite. It may be safely as- 
sumed that they contributed to the disintegration of the imperial administration 
just as much as the disastrous campaigns of Seljuk sultans and Turkish warrior 
groups. It is certainly no coincidence that the Turkish attacks started to become 
a permanent and geographically more extensive threat in about 1057 while in the 
early 1070s the Turks started advancing without obstacles through the central 
Anatolian plateau as far as the western coastland. The battle of Manzikert in 
1071, which is constantly referred to as the decisive turning point for the Turkish 
intrusion into Asia Minor, resulted from various coincidental movements and de- 
cisions made by commanders on both sides, who pursued different strategic plans 
and had no desire to fight with each other. It was a military setback for the empire 
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and a humiliation for the imperial office at the hands of a Turkish newcomer, but 
for the fate of Asia Minor it was just one in a whole series of factors, events, and 
developments. In this sense, we may say that the civil strife of 1057 in conjunction 
with the Turkish invasions constituted a more decisive watershed. 

In the first three decades of the Byzantine-Turkish encounter, the political and 
military developments in question mostly affected the recently acquired territories 
east of the Anatolian plateau stretching from the Caucasus and the Pontus region 
over the Armenian highlands and the Upper Euphrates provinces to Cilicia and 
northern Syria. Only few expeditions advanced further west to the districts of 
Koloneia and Sebasteia in northeastern Cappadocia and to Cilicia. Apart from 
the regions under direct Byzantine control, there was a broad sphere of imperial 
influence encompassing a network of Muslim vassal potentates in Azerbayan, 
the Diyar Bakr province, the Syrian desert, and Aleppo. According to the politi- 
cal constellations, each of these emirates pursued its own strategy in facing the 
Turkish threat, but, all in all, there were many parallels and similarities in the 
developments in Christian-Byzantine and Muslim frontier regions with respect 
to forms of collaboration and mechanisms of integration. 

In what follows the reader will find a brief survey of the administrative 
structures in the eastern Byzantine provinces on the eve of the Seljuk invasions. 
Despite all simplification, this endeavors to outline the institutional framework 
in which the first Turkish penetration of Byzantine territories occurred. As a 
general characteristic, it is important to note that we are not dealing with well- 
defined territorial units, but with a highly permeable border zone held together 
by a network of cities and fortresses “as primary nodes of political control." 

With its new edition and analysis by Nikos Oikonomides (1972), the so-called 
Escorial Taktikon written in 971-975 has been recognized as the most important 
source for the administrative organization of the eastern borderland in the second 
half of the tenth century. The structures in question, according to prevailing 
scholarly opinions, resulted from a reorganization, which most probably has to 
be associated with the Phokas clan and Emperor Nikephoros II (963-69). This 
assumption draws on the fact that many of the data provided by the 7aktikon's 
hierarchically arranged catalogue of military officials harmonize with the data 
provided by near-contemporary narrative sources regarding Byzantine territorial 
gains in the eastern marches, that resulted from the campaigns of Nikephoros H 
and his successor John I Tzimiskes (969-76). The essence of their reform, 
according to this interpretation, lies in the emergence of an array of new themata 
in the newly conquered Byzantine provinces, while older kleisourai were upgraded 
to themata. Both formed a kind of buffer zone protecting the old thematic units 
on the Anatolian plateau. They differed from the latter in that they constituted 
small districts based around strongholds of stratego? manned with local garrisons. 
These small-size units were originally attached to three overarching administra- 
tive areas placed under the command of a doux or katepano.® 

Byzantium's remarkable territorial gains in the years following the conquest of 
Melitene/Malatya (Eskimalatya) in 934 were mainly achieved through success- 
ful campaigns carried out in the 940s and 950s by generals from the Kourkouas 
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and Phokas families and other members of the eastern military aristocracy. As 
the most important frontier city in the eastern parts of the borderlands, Melitene 
occupied a central position in the *mountain-ringed lowlands" of the Karababa, 
Tohma, and Elazığ Basins.? Its control allowed access to a large number of 
districts and fortresses situated in the area between the upper course of the 
Euphrates River and the Mouzouron Mountains (Munzur Dağları) and north of 
the Arsanias River (Murat Nehri). The Byzantine troops thus annexed strong- 
holds like Charpezikion (near modern Amutka), Chozanon (Hozat), Asmosaton/ 
Shimshát, and Romanoupolis (Bingöl). Conquests were also carried out in the 
areas south of the Anti-Iaurus Mountains (Güneydoğu Toroslari) and east of 
the Euphrates, such as Samosata/Sumaysat (Samsat), the second largest town in 
the area after Melitene,!! Chasanara/Severak/al-Suwayda’ (Siverek), Zermiou 
(Cermik), and Erkne (Ergani), as well as in districts further west, like Larissa 
(Mancilik) and Adata/al-Hadath west of the Pyramos/Jayhan River (Ceyhan 
Nehri). In the 960s, under the reign of Nikephoros II, cities in the ancient 
province of Commagene east of the Pyramos Valley, such as Germanikeia/ 
Mar'ash (Kahramanmaras) and Telouch/Dulük (Dülük), the main cities of the 
fertile Cilician plain like Tarsus, Mopsuestia/ Mamistra, and Anazarba, as well as 
Artah east of Antioch, were likewise incorporated into the Byzantine territories.'” 
At about the same time, the expansion continued in an easterly direction along 
the Arsanias River with the annexation of the Armenian province of Taron in 
966, including strongholds like Melte (Ziyaret), Mous (Mus), and Khouet (Huyut) 
near the western shores of Lake Van. The gradual strengthening of the Byzantine 
military presence in northern Syria culminated in the surrender of Antioch in 
October 969 and the establishment of a kind of protectorate over the emirate of 
Aleppo a few months later. 

The ducates of Chaldia and Mesopotamia situated in the northeastern and 
central sections of the borderland respectively were created by upgrading and 
expanding former themata known already from the first half of the ninth century. 
The region of Chaldia stretched from the Black Sea shores with the ports of 
Trebizond (Trabzon) and Kerasous (Giresun) across the Pontic Alps as far as 
the districts of Keltzene/Ekeleac' and Derzene/ Tercan, touching the thema of 
Koloneia (Sebinkarahisar) in the west and the Akampsis Valley (Goruh Nehri) in 
the east.!? The ducate of Mesopotamia, which made its first appearance in about 
970 or, according to other opinions, with the appointment of Bardas Skleros in 
976, roughly comprised the districts along the Upper Euphrates Valley as far as 
Daranalis/Daranahk’ and Kamakh (Kemah) north of the Mouzouron Moun- 
tains, as well as districts situated along the Anti-Taurus Mountains.!* The western 
Arsanias Valley, the province of Taron, and the so-called Armenika themata seem 
to have been temporarily attached to this ducate but were reorganized later on 
into different administrative units.'? A similar development can be observed with 
respect to the thema of Melitene, which in the decades between 934 and 970 
became residence of a strategos and formed an especially profitable center of 
imperial domains (kouratoria). Moreover, the city enjoyed an outstanding position 
as religious and ecclesiastical center for the local population consisting of Greeks, 
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Christianized Arabs, Armenians, and Syrians. In the second half of the eleventh 
century, the city appears under the command of an independent doux.!® 

The ducate of Antioch established after the conquest of 969 encompassed the 
region of the Amanos Mountains, a narrow strip between the Mediterranean 
shores and the Orontes Valley (Asi Nehri) as far as Tripoli in the south, the dis- 
tricts east of the Pyramos River like Telouch/Dulük and Germanikeia/ Mar‘ash 
in the north, and Cilicia in the northwest." The region of the ducate largely 
corresponds to the two fertile lowland rift valleys of the Amuq Plain and the 
Kahramanmaraş Plain, which are connected through the corridor of the Kara 
Su Valley and communicate with the western coastland and Cilicia via the passes 
of the Amanos Mountains. 

With the expansion into the Armenian and Georgian provinces of the Cau- 
casus region during the reign of Basil II, Byzantium acquired the land of Taykh 
east of the Akampsis River in 1000/1001 from the Georgian prince David. ‘The 
Artsruni principality of Vaspurakan south and east of Lake Van were taken 
from King Senek‘erim Yovanés in 1019 or 1021/22, and a part of the Bagratid 
kingdom of Iberia was conquered in 1022/23.!° Thus, in the first quarter of the 
eleventh century the new ducates of Vaspurakan and Iberia came into being 
beside the older ducate of Chaldia. While the former was mainly centered in 
the well-fortified strongholds around Lake Van, such as Ivan (Van), Manzikert 
(Malazgirt), and Perkri/Barkiri (Muradiye), the latter two covered a vast region 
straddling the province of Taykh/Iberia, Bassiane/Basean and Theodosioupolis/ 
Karin (Erzurum), as well as the districts of Bagrewand, Apachounes/Apahunik', 
and Taron in the eastern section of the Arsanias Valley.”° 

As for the Euphrates region south of Mesopotamia, the last important acquisi- 
tion was the conquest of Edessa/al-Ruha (Şanlıurfa) in October 1031 during the 
reign of Emperor Romanos III Argyros.?! The newly established ducate seems 
to have exerted control over the entire Euphrates region opposite the Marwanid 
territories in the Diyar Bakr province with a circle of fortresses covering the fron- 
tier zone as far as Chasanara.?? Moreover, the doux of Edessa closely collaborated 
with garrisons stationed in fortresses north of the Euphrates, such as Gerger, Hisn 
Mansür (Adiyaman), and Samosata/ Sumaysat.?? Geographically, the territory of 
the ducate comprised the Harran Plain and the Balikh River Valley, a fertile low- 
land area, which in the south is bounded by the dry steppe land of northern Syria.?* 

The annexation in 1045 of the kingdom of Shirak/Ani from Gagik II 
Bagratuni (1042-45) and in 1064/65 of the kingdom of Vanand/Kars from 
Gagik Abas (1029-1064/65) were the imperial government's last expansionist 
acts in the Caucasus region.? Administratively, the former was incorporated 
into the ducate of Iberia and the latter became a katepanato, but in practice these 
measures had very limited results for the defensive structures in the East. As early 
as 1064, Ani was conquered by Sultan Alp Arslan, and during the 1070s Kars 
fell under the influence of local Turkish-Muslim emirates that had established 
themselves in the region. 

Due to the annexation of new territories in the Armenian highlands, western 
Caucasia, and the Euphrates region and the frequent changes in the distribution 
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of responsibilities and the organization of administrative units, the whole system 
evinces a high degree of fluctuation and instability. Most decisions were made 
ad hoc and in response to specific strategic considerations and requirements, the 
exact nature of which is no longer tangible for modern observers. As Catherine 
Holmes has recently pointed out, none of these ducates or katepanata should be 
imagined as a fully developed administrative mechanism with clearly defined 
responsibilities, territorial boundaries, or an unbroken sequence of office holders 
appointed by the central government. Most arrangements and appointments had 
a temporary character and were driven by specific military and political con- 
stellations and pressures. T'he appointment of certain outstanding personalities, 
such as Bardas Phokas in Chaldia, Eustathios Maleinos and Michael Bourtzes in 
Antioch, or Mumahhid al-Dawla b. Marwan as a kind of high commander in the 
central section ofthe borderland, were ad personam arrangements, which took into 
account the personal networks and abilities of these people.?9 Frequently, supra- 
thematic supreme commanders holding the title of doux or katepano made their 
appearance during the decades of Basil II's long reign, but their positions were 
rarely permanently occupied. In various cases, it seems that themata and their 
respective strategot continued to exist alongside the newly established ducates, and 
thus there was a certain overlap of old and new institutions?" 

All in all, in the years after Basil II, the Byzantine marches east of the Anatolian 
plateau appear as a highly diversified conglomeration of disparate areas and 
populations with different historical experiences, religious denominations, and 
institutional traditions. It would have been virtually impossible for eleventh- 
century governmental mechanisms to unify this vast, mountainous, and deeply 
fissured region under the umbrella of a strong central power. Thus, among the 
more or less unavoidable consequences of this state of affairs we can count defi- 
ciencies in the communication between the center and the eastern peripheries, 
an unequal and unsatisfactory distribution of military forces and a lack of coor- 
dination among them, discontinuities in command structures, a disintegration 
of local defensive structures due to the removal of the indigenous aristocracy in 
the Armenian provinces, as well as other forms of migration and demographic 
change. All these phenomena account for an overall unpreparedness for mas- 
sive hostile attacks occurring simultaneously on many different points. It would 
be misleading, however, to assume that what in view of the subsequent events 
appeared as shortcomings of the military and administrative structures could 
have been easily avoided by a better-organized governmental system. It is 
extremely hard to judge to what extent eleventh-century institutions, accord- 
ing to the criteria and possibilities of their time, were actually able to improve 
their efficiency. Even more inaccurate appear all those explanations that, with 
the benefit of hindsight, blame individual rulers and decision makers for their 
shortsighted policy regarding the eastern military forces and for their inability 
to diagnose imminent dangers in time. Most symptoms of weakness that might 
be held responsible for the Byzantine government's inability to react aptly to the 
Turkish invasions were either the result of long-term developments and changes 
in the broader geo-political constellations or were connected with the periods 
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of civil strife from 1057 onwards. Byzantine rulers merely thought and acted 
in accordance with long-established models and practices based on centuries of 
governmental experience. They simply had no suitable response in store for the 
twofold threat emanating from the gradual strengthening of centrifugal local 
forces and the sudden emergence of Turkish warrior groups with their aggressive 
raiding activities and effective strategies of intrusion and infiltration. 


A network of Muslim vassals 


The expansionist policy of tenth-century Byzantium resulted not only in substan- 
tial territorial gains but also in a significant increase of influence in the adjacent 
Muslim regions. This brought about a further tightening of relations between 
the imperial government and Arab nomadic tribes and Muslim emirs in the 
borderland and led to the creation of numerous coalitions based on payments 
of tribute and, if need be, on military support by auxiliary troops in exchange 
for high-ranking honorary titles and access to the court of Constantinople. With 
the enfeeblement of the Buwayhid dynasty after the death of the Great Emir 
‘Adud al-Dawla in March 983, Byzantium’s chief rival in its efforts to extend its 
influence over the political powers in the border zone was the Fatimid caliphate 
of Egypt.?? From its base in Damascus and other urban centers of Syria, the cali- 
phate was trying either to impose direct rule over the emirate of Aleppo and adja- 
cent regions through military interventions or to strengthen its influence through 
bonds of allegiance and claims to formal supremacy.?? All the same, the political 
affairs in post-Hamdanid Syria were characterized by a fierce antagonism of nu- 
merous competing forces, such as Arab nomad chiefs, town militias (ahdath), and 
local military commanders.?? The increasing intrusion of nomad tribes since the 
early tenth century formed an additional source of conflict between sedentary 
and (semi-)pastoral groups. The territories around Mosul, Harran, and Edessa in 
Upper Mesopotamia, Palestine, and the Syrian Desert were deeply permeated by 
powerful tribal groups.?! In this situation, both Constantinople and Cairo were 
taking pains to gain predominance in the region. But especially after the defeat of 
the eastern military aristocracy in 989, Basil II managed to build up a network 
of Muslim vassal principalities forming a protective screen along the boundaries 
of the eastern provinces.?? At the same time, Byzantium turned towards a policy of 
equilibrium vis-à-vis the Fatimid caliphate, showing respect to spheres of influ- 
ence and forestalling open conflicts. In the year 1000, Basil concluded a treaty 
with Caliph al-Hakim (996-1021), which was more or less regularly renewed over 
the following decades. Thus, the emperor initiated a period of peaceful relations 
with Cairo, which was interrupted only by local.clashes from time to time.?? 
Large-scale attacks on Muslim territories by Byzantine troops were extremely 
rare, the only exceptions being Romanos IIT's inglorious attempt to seize Aleppo 
in the summer of 1030, George Maniakes' conquest of Edessa in 1031, and much 
later, Romanos IV's Syrian campaign in 1068, which was already a reaction to 
Seljuk infiltration.?* The Byzantine government maintained its influence over 
the local powers in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia until the outset of the Turkish 
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raids. These forced many Muslim potentates to formally recognize the sultan’s 
overlordship even before the actual conquest of their realm by paying tribute and 
proclaiming the Friday prayer in his name. 

The most powerful emirate beyond the empire's northeastern marches and 
the Araxes River was that of the Shaddadids, which held sway over the province 
of Arràn with its main centers Ganja and Dvin. From the second half of the 
tenth century onwards, Muhammad b. Shaddad and his sons gradually achieved 
substantial territorial gains in this region. While Byzantine pressure on the adja- 
cent Armenian and Georgian lordships was growing, the Shaddadid princi- 
pality reached the apogee of its power under the reign of Fadl's two sons: ‘Ali b. 
Lashkari (1034—49) in Ganja and Abi l-Aswār Shawur in Dvin (1022-67). The 
Seljuk campaign of 1054 into the Caucasus region forced Abi l-Aswaàr to recog- 
nize the suzerainty of Sultan Tughril Beg.?? At the same time, we know of treaties 
between Abū l-Aswàr and the imperial government under Constantine IX. 
According to John Skylitzes, they were violated by raids into Byzantine territory in 
about 1055. A Byzantine counter-attack on Dvin by the stratopedarches Nikephoros 
compelled the Shaddadid emirs to renew their agreements with the empire, send- 
ing ‘Ali’s son Ardashir (Artaseiras) as hostage to Constantinople.?? We have no 
further information about this treaty and the reasons for the Shaddadid hostilities, 
but it seems that the assaults were due to the emirate’s dependency on the Seljuk 
sultanate and the ensuing changes in the balance of power in the region. 

In the late 980s, the major cities in the Diyar Bakr district, such as Mayyafariqin 
(Silvan), Amid (Diyarbakir), and Nisibin (Nusaybin), as well as Khilat (Ahlat) 
at the western shore of Lake Van, fell into the hands of the Kurdish chief Badh. 
He was killed in 990 and was succeeded by his sister’s husband, the founder of 
the Marwanid dynasty. His sons Abū ‘Ali l-Hasan b. Marwan (990—997) and 
Mumahhid al-Dawla (997-1011) consolidated the emirate’s position in the region 
and established a durable alliance with the Byzantine Empire. The close relation 
with the imperial government is expressed in the fact that in the year 1000, 
Mumahhid al-Dawla, besides being granted the high rank of magistros, was 
appointed doux tes anatoles, a position exclusively created for this ruler. Holmes 
explains this function as the empire's military representative in the east replacing 
David of Tao, and Ripper underlines the crucial significance of this agreement 
for the protection of the central section of the borderland, especially against 
the Rawwadids of Azerbaijan." During the reign of the aforementioned emirs’ 
brother Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad (1011-1061) the Marwanid court in Mayyafariqin 
became a flourishing political, commercial, and cultural center. The emirate 
secured its survival by maintaining friendly relations with all major powers in the 
region. It recognized Seljuk suzerainty in 1056—57.?? 

In the region south of Vaspurakan, Armenian and Byzantine potentates were 
facing the Arabic dynasty of the ‘Uqay] tribe founded by Abū Il-Dhawwad 
Muhammad b. al-Musayyab. Around 990, he had managed to take hold of the 
cities of Jazirat b. ‘Umar (Cizre), Nisibin, Balad, and Mosul, thereby defeating 
the Kurdish chief Badh. The most important representatives of the dynasty were 
al-Dhawwad’s nephew, Mu'tamid al-Dawla Qirwash b. Mugallad (1001-1050), 
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who in the 1040s became engaged in fierce conflicts with invading Turkmen 
groups,’ and the latter’s grandnephew Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh 
(1061-1085). The latter managed to consolidate his emirate and even to extend 
his sway towards the Euphrates region and northern Syria through a success- 
ful policy of accommodation with the Seljuk sultanate. In 1079, he eventually 
took possession of Aleppo. This drove him into a major clash with Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush in 1085. For the Byzantine imperial government, the "Uqaylids were 
certainly too far off to integrate them into its network of Muslim vassals in the 
east, but, due to their position as major players in the northern Jazira and adja- 
cent regions, Constantinople must have been eager to maintain friendly relations 
with them.*? 

In the Diyar Mudar district, a clan of the Numayr Arabs appeared as heirs 
to the Hamdanid dynasty. Their chief Waththab b. Sabiq, then governor of 
Harràn, conquered Sarüj (Siiriic), al-Raqqa, and Edessa/al-Ruha, which was 
subsequently governed by Waththab's cousin "Utayr.! When internal con- 
flicts developed among various claimants to the rule over Edessa, both the 
Marwanids of Diyar Bakr and the Byzantine general George Maniakes resid- 
ing in Samosata actively intervened in the fights, and thus the latter in October 
1031 managed to take possession of the city. Although the state of war lingered 
on until 1038, the Byzantines succeeded in maintaining control over Edessa.*? 
Over the following decades until the Seljuk conquest by Malikshah in 1086/87, 
the city was in the hands of numerous governors, who repeatedly fended off 
Turkish attacks.*? 

Byzantium's most important ally in northern Syria was the emirate of Aleppo, 
since late 969 a sort of imperial protectorate, which on the basis of a treaty 
committed itself to annual tributes, military obligations, and exemptions from 
customs duties and conceded the emperor a say in matters of succession to the 
emirate's throne.‘* The city’s position in the sensitive area between Antioch and 
the Euphrates River made the maintenance of this dependency a matter of high 
priority. In pursuing this aim, the Byzantine representatives were facing internal 
struggles within the Hamdanid elite, incessant threats by the Fatimid caliphate, 
and changing attitudes of local potentates in central Syria. Therefore, the im- 
perial government applied a careful strategy based on sheltering and bestowing 
ranks upon ex-rulers who had been expelled from the city and on avoiding direct 
interventions into the emirate’s internal affairs. 

Still, an eight-year period of direct Fatimid administration in Aleppo (1017-25) 
caused a temporary breakdown of the balance of power established by Basil 
II. Likewise, the conflict-ridden second reign of the Arab chief Salih b. Mirdas 
(1025-29), who had expelled the last representatives of the old Hamdanid regime 
but eventually fell victim to local antagonisms in Syria, could not result in any 
viable re-stabilization.? In this sense, Romanos IIT's campaign against Aleppo 
in the summer of 1030, despite its unsuccessful outcome, formed a decisive turn- 
ing point initiating a new phase of close cooperation and diplomatic relations 
between Constantinople and Aleppo. Henceforth, every ruler of Aleppo became 
a high-ranking dignitary at the imperial court, and many rulers visited the 
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Byzantine emperor in person. The practice of conferring titles was extended from 
ousted ex-rulers to the actual men in power. Through a treaty concluded in May 
1031, Nasr b. Salih restored peaceful relations with the Byzantine government. 
Accordingly, in a summit meeting of Arab delegations at the imperial court in 
September 1032, the emir of Aleppo was granted the rank of patrikios anthypatos 
vestes, a distinction that put him on the side of important military officials, just 
below the rank of magistros. ^o 

When Michael IV signed the peace treaty with the regency council of Caliph 
al-Mustansir (1036-1094) in 1036, the Aleppo issue, which previously had led 
the Byzantine-Fatimid negotiations to failure, was resolved on the basis of a 
double investiture of the Mirdasid emir by both the emperor and the caliph. 
The imperial government, thus, was forced to share its claims to suzerainty with 
the second major power in the region. After a new series of violent upheav- 
als in Aleppo and another interlude of direct Fatimid rule under Anüshtakin 
al-Dizbiri (July 1038-February 1042), Nasr’s brother and successor Thimal b. 
Salih in April/May 1042 sent an embassy to the empress sisters Zoe and Theodora, 
asking for military support against his opponents in the citadel of Aleppo and 
confirming his obedience to the imperial government. On this occasion, the 
leading members of the Mirdasid clan were further promoted in the Byzantine 
court hierarchy by gaining the titles magistros, vestarches, and patrikios. A new 
struggle between Aleppo and Cairo, in which Byzantium supported Fatimid 
interests for a certain period, ended with the promotion of the Mirdasids to even 
higher ranks. Perhaps in response to the claims of the Fatimid caliphate, in 1052 
Constantinople reaffirmed its overlordship of Aleppo by bestowing the title of 
proedros upon the emir, so far the highest title a Muslim ruler had ever been 
granted by the emperor. 

The 1050s, however, were marked by growing Fatimid influence over Aleppo 
and a general shift in the balance of power in the Muslim world due to the ongo- 
ing Seljuk expansion. As will be shown below in greater detail, Constantinople’s 
first official contacts with Sultan Tughril Beg resulted in a symbolic demonstra- 
tion of Sunni-Abbasid predominance articulated in restoration works and 
Abbasid Friday prayers in the mosque of Constantinople.*® This episode gave rise 
to a serious estrangement between Constantinople and Cairo and unavoidably 
reduced Byzantine influence on the Fatimid government’s Syrian allies. After a 
last mission to Empress Theodora (1055-56), it became increasingly clear that by 
the mid-1050s Byzantine suzerainty over Aleppo had lost its substance, so that 
Emir Thimal retreated to the Fatimid capital after his resignation in January 
1058.9? A few years later, Turkish warrior groups coming from the Marwanid 
territories in the Diyar Bakr province actively interfered with the power struggle 
among Thimal's successors and gained a foothold in the emirate. At that time, 
the Byzantine administration in Antioch, being increasingly pushed into the 
defensive by attacks on the ducate’s territories, was no longer able to exert any 
influence over Aleppo.” 

Another ally in Syria was Hassan b. al-Mufarrij—the Byzantines called him 
Pinzarach —, the head of the Jarrah clan and chief of the Tayyi’ Arabs.?! The 
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Jarrahids had a long tradition of seditious behavior towards the Fatimid caliphate, 
going back to Hassan’s father Mufarrij b. Daghfal, who in 981-82 rose up against 
Caliph al-‘Aziz (975-96) in his Palestinian territories around al-Ramla. After 
his defeat, he fled via Hims to Antioch, where he asked for the emperor’s pro- 
tection. In 1024, Hassan participated in an anti-Fatimid alliance of Arab tribal 
chiefs who were aiming to gain control over the whole of Syria and to divide the 
provinces among themselves. The battle of Uqhuwàna in May 1029, in which the 
Fatimid governor of Damascus, Anüshtakin al-Dizbiri, defeated Hassan and his 
allies, weakened the latter's position decisively. Romanos III's campaign against 
Aleppo, therefore, occasioned an alliance between Hassan and the emperor. The 
former hoped thus to recover his lost territories in Palestine.?? Despite another 
defeat against the Fatimid forces, the imperial government insisted on keeping 
up its alliance with the Jarrah clan, calling Hassan to settle with his tribe on 
Byzantine soil near Antioch and bestowing the title of patrikios upon the emir's 
son ‘Allaf. The emir’s future status and his claims to his domains in Palestine in 
1032 even formed part of the peace negotiations with the Fatimid government. 
In the following years, Hassan appears fighting together with Byzantines forces 
outside Apameia and Edessa and thus fulfilling an important task in the Byzantine 
defense system in Syria, but eventually he seems to have fallen into disgrace and 
was imprisoned in Constantinople for a certain period. 

The above details clearly show how important a factor this network of Muslim 
vassals was for the imperial policy in the lands beyond the eastern borderland 
between the 990s and the 1050s. It significantly reduced the outside menaces 
originating from the Caucasus region and Azerbaijan to the Armenian prov- 
inces, which had been acquired during the first half of the eleventh century, and 
re-strained the Fatimid caliphate’s expansionism in northern Syria. Furthermore, 
it created a kind of buffer zone in Upper Mesopotamia south of the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains, allowing a certain amount of control over the Arab nomad tribes 
moving between Mosul and the Diyar Mudar. The undermining of this net- 
work as a result of the progressive subjugation of all these local potentates by 
Turkmen warriors and the Seljuk sultanate was the first decisive step towards 
the intrusion of the Turks into the Byzantine borderland and the interior of 
Anatolia. The recognition of Seljuk supremacy by the Shaddadids of Arran and 
the Rawwadids of Azerbaijan allowed the seizure of strongholds in Armenia and 
thus opened the way to the Araxes and Arsanias Valleys. The submission of the 
Marwéanids and the 'Uqaylids enabled Turkish forces to proceed from the prov- 
ince of Vaspurakan to the Diyar Bakr and thence in a southwesterly direction 
across the Euphrates to northern Syria, where they eventually reached Aleppo 
and the Byzantine territories of Antioch. The involvement of Turkmen warriors 
in the internal matters of Aleppo also opened the way for other Turkish groups to 
invade central and southern Syria. Besides the shortcomings in the administra- 
tive and military structures within the Byzantine territories, the gradual disinte- 
gration of the network of allies outside the borderland goes a long way towards 
explaining the Turkish invasions' eventual resulting in the establishment of new 
political entities. 
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The raids of the Iraqi Turkmens, 1038—44 


The first Turkish attacks on Byzantine territory in the years 1038—44 were no 
more than side effects of the penetration of Azerbaijan and Upper Mesopotamia 
by independently operating groups of Turkmen warriors, who are character- 
ized by Ibn al-Athir as “Oghuz Turkmens" (al-Atrak al-Ghuzziya), “Iraqi Oghuz” 
(al-Ghuzz al-Iraqiya) (because of their association with the western Iranian region 
of "Iráq-i ‘Ajam), or “followers” (ashab) of Arslan b. Saljüq al-Turki.?? Under the 
year 420/20 January 1029—28 January 1030, the chronicler gives a detailed over- 
view of their activities from their first clash with the Ghaznawids in Khurasan 
to their fights with local forces in the region of Mosul in 1044.?* This is the most 
accurate source, though some additional information regarding their presence 
in the borderlands can be gained from Byzantine and Armenian reports. As 
regards the collective identity of these Turkmen groups, which despite a great 
number of commanders and separate itineraries still seem to have maintained 
a certain sense of cohesion, Ibn al-Athir classifies them as the “tribe” (‘ashira) 
of Arslan b. Saljüq, thus clearly distinguishing them from the Saljūqīya, i.e., the 
Turkmen warriors under the command of Mika'il's sons Tughril Beg and Jaghri 
Beg. Combining these details with Nishapiri’s idealized presentation of the 
invincible manpower at Arslan Isra'il's disposal,?? one gets the impression that in 
the earliest stage of Seljuk history this prominent figure was a focus for coalitions 
and solidarity among broad sections of the Oghuz tribal society in Transoxania.” 
When Mahmid of Ghazna arrested their leader, they split up and went in two 
main directions.?? One group moved from Khurasàn in a southwesterly direction 
to Isfahan and thence westwards to Azerbaijan. The other moved to the Balkhan 
Mountains near the eastern shores of the Caspian Sea and to the northeastern 
Iranian provinces between Nishapür and Dihistan. From there the Turks fol- 
lowing this route proceeded further westward to Jurjan and the region of Rayy. 
These migrations were accompanied by incessant raiding and pillaging and 
heavy military clashes with various local lords, the Ghaznawid sultan, and his 
governors. ?? 

The analysis ofthe patterns of action of these Turkmen groups is highly illumi- 
nating for the interpretation of similar behavior recurring during the early inva- 
sions of Asia Minor. In contrast to the Byzantine sources, which because of their 
imperial viewpoint are mostly silent about the Turkmen strategies, the Muslim 
accounts give much more detailed descriptions of the Turkish movements and 
attacks and the forms of interaction between Turkish chiefs and the local elites. 
By juxtaposing the data available for Byzantine and Muslim territories one easily 
detects numerous common patterns, which give us a fairly clear image of the 
basic characteristics of Turkish warfare in both spheres. 

As for the size and composition of these groups, Ibn al-Athir mentions several 
figures that, in spite of their vagueness, may give us an approximate idea of the 
situation: the group fleeing towards Isfahan reportedly comprised 2,000 tents 
(kharkat), but the greater part of the Turkmens moved to the region of the Balkhàn 
Mountains.’ The number of Turkmen warriors fighting in Rayy amounted to 
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5,000 men.?! It is also explicitly stated that the Turkmens were moving with 
their womenfolk, their belongings, and the booty they took during their raids.9? 
This is to say that they were usually accompanied by large baggage trains and 
herds of livestock. On the basis of a broader collection of data including material 
from later centuries and modern nomadic societies, Andrew Peacock has recently 
argued that figures of several thousand warriors meant a number four to six 
times greater for non-combatant household members and even greater numbers 
of beasts and sheep. Although it is not possible to assess the proportional ratio 
between these migrants and the sedentary population in the rural areas and urban 
centers of the Iranian provinces with any certainty, it is quite obvious that the 
presence of Turkmen groups, due to their size and needs for supplies, was a heavy 
economic burden for the inhabitants of regions affected by their movements.9? 
Climatic conditions and the availability of foodstuff presumably determined 
their itinerary to a high degree. Although the chronological details in Ibn 
al-Athir's account are confused and events stretching over longer periods are fre- 
quently summarized in a few lines, it becomes clear that the Turkmens traveled 
intermittently with long interruptions, during which the warriors swarmed out 
for raids or established contacts with local rulers. At all events, it took them sev- 
eral years to cover the distance from eastern Iran to Azerbaijan. The Turkmen 
attacks in the region of Nishapür lasted until 1033, the first raids in the region of 
Rayy are dated to 427/5 November 1035-23 October 1036, and the first assaults 
in Azerbaijan took place in 429/14 October 1037-2 October 1038.°* Thus, they 
reached the Byzantine borderlands after almost a decade of wandering. 

It is hardly possible to give an accurate description of the internal structure 
and organization of eleventh-century Turkmen groups. Both Muslim and Christian 
narrative sources insist on traditional semantic fields and literary conventions 
related to nomadic tribes. It is clearly discernible, however, that the Oghuz 
society of Transoxania was constantly exposed to various forms of sedentary and 
urban life and that the boundaries between nomadic and settled spheres were 
largely blurred.9? This goes a long way towards explaining the ease with which 
many Turkmen groups in the course of their migrations were able to adapt them- 
selves to the urban environment of the city-based principalities in Muslim and 
Christian territories. With respect to the tribal structures of the Oghuz Turks, 
the sources make use of some rather elusive terms and mention a few names, but 
there are no recognizable organizational patterns based on firmly established 
tribal traditions and commonly accepted genealogical concepts.9? As has already 
been pointed out, the most important integrative force and the nucleus of 
political authority among the Turkmen warriors was the personality of a strong 
leader. As a result, the Turkish groups during their migrations never appeared 
as self-contained combat forces relying on common parentage and tribal soli- 
darity but always demonstrated an amazing readiness to establish contacts with 
the local population and to refresh their strength by including new elements of 
different ethnic and social origin into their ranks. When Turkmen chieftains 
formed coalitions and marriage alliances with local rulers, people with military 
skills were given the opportunity to join the Turkish warriors, provided that they 
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submitted to the authority of their commanders. The incorporation of Daylamite 
troops from the region of Rayy, for instance, is explicitly mentioned.” Over time, 
this process must have caused remarkable changes in the composition and char- 
acter of the original groups. 

The fact that Ibn al-Athir transmits the names of some of the most renowned 
leaders (umara?) —Küktash (Göktaş), Büqa (Boga), Qizil (Kızıl), Yaghmur (Yağmur), 
a sister's son (ibn ukht) of Yaghmur, Nasoghli (Nasogh), Dàna and Mansür b. 
Ghuzzoghli?9— clearly shows that the bands subject to their command were per- 
ceived as largely autonomous groups that at times collaborated with other groups 
on common targets. Successful coalitions with local elites and the accumulation 
of wealth enabled these warriors to form the nucleus of new hegemonic groups 
that passed from a semi-nomadic lifestyle to that of sedentary territorial lords. 
The Iraqi Turkmens, however, did not make much headway in this process and 
were frequently routed or otherwise compelled to move on before they managed 
to settle permanently in regions they came to pillage. 

When in 429/1037-38 the first wave of Turkmen warriors arrived in 
Azerbaijan, they entered the service of the Rawwadid ruler of Tabriz Wahsüdhàn 
b. Mamlan but soon came into conflict with him and were driven out by a coa- 
lition of Kurdish forces. As a result, they withdrew towards the western Iranian 
provinces, launching attacks on Rayy and Hamadhan.°? In 432/11 September 
1040—20 August 1041, the remaining groups fell victim to an attack of Wahsüdan 
in Tabriz or were killed during an unlucky campaign starting from Urmiya 
against the Kurds in the Hakkàriya Mountains." When the Emir of Rayy, Qizil, 
died in 433/31 August 1041-20 July 1042 and Ibrahim Yinal conquered the city 
in the following year, the Turkmens there had to flee from the Seljuk troops to 
Azerbaijan. From there they advanced across the highlands to Jazirat b. ‘Umar 
and launched assaults into the Diyar Bakr province and the region between 
Nisibin, Sinjar, and Mosul.’’ These activities mainly affected the ‘Ugaylid 
and Marwanid principalities as well as a number of petty Kurdish lords in the 
region, but there are also explicit mentions of at least two raids into Armenian or 
Byzantine territory. 

First, a detachment of Turkmens residing in Urmiya in 1038 or 1039 is said to 
have set off for the “land of the Armenians” (balad al-Arman), where they inflicted 
heavy damage by killing, pillaging, and making prisoners. Thereafter, they 
returned to Urmiya and the territories of the Kurdish chief Abū l-Hayja' b. Rabib 
al-Dawla al-Hadhbani. The situation escalated into a new series of heavy clashes, 
in the course of which a great number of both Turks and Kurds perished.’? Given 
the geographical position of the expedition's point of departure it can be safely 
assumed that the target of the attacks was the region of Vaspurakan. The second 
raid on Byzantine territory started farther west and has to be viewed in connec- 
tion with the Turkmen invasion into the ‘Ugaylid principality of Mosul ruled at 
that time by Qirwash b. al-Mugallad. The assaults culminated in a temporary 
seizure of Mosul and the sack of the city in late February 1044 due to the towns- 
people's resistance."? This prompted local potentates in the region like Nasr 
al-Dawla b. Marwan and the Buwayhid emir Jalal al-Dawla b. Büyah of Baghdad to 
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ally against them and to send letters of complaint to Tughril Beg. During their 
brief and turbulent rule in the area, the Turkmen warriors undertook new raids 
into Armenian territory, acquiring booty and captives in such a great number, as 
Ibn al-Athir states, that the prices of slave girls sank to five dinars and boys had 
no demand at all."* Given that these attacks must have started from the region of 
Jazirat b. ‘Umar, it can be assumed that the Turkmens invaded either the western 
parts of Vaspurakan or certain targets along the Anti-Taurus Mountains. Addi- 
tional information provided by the chronicle of al-‘Azimi allows us to get a more 
comprehensive picture of the situation. Sub anno 434/21 August 1042-9 August 
1043 he notes that during the raids in Armenian territory, Byzantine troops 
made their appearance in the region. In the course of the hostilities in Jazirat 
b. ‘Umar and the Diyàr Bakr province, the Marwanids requested help from 
Emperor Constantine IX, who supported them with troops from the katepano of 
Charpete/K harput (gathan Harbuf),” the administrative center of the ducate of 
Mesopotamia situated near the confluence of the Arsanias and Euphrates Rivers. 
This city, along with Romanoupolis further east, controlled the access routes to 
the Marwanid territories.’ We are dealing with one of the first known military 
involvements of Byzantine frontier units with Turkish invaders. One may think of 
activities in the region of the fortresses Erkne and Tulkhum, which in 1044 were 
a transit area for marauding Turkmens and later in 1051 became centers of local 
Armenian rebel movements. 

A crucial issue is the relationship of the Iraqi Turkmens with the sons of 
Mika'il and their companions. According to Ibn al-Athir, the Seljuk leaders 
vehemently laid claim to suzerainty over these warriors whereas the latter were 
reluctant to submit. These attitudes are illustrated by the Turkmens fleeing from 
Rayy before the advancing forces of Ibrahim Yinal and, even more explicitly, by 
the reply put into the mouth of Tughril Beg in response to the complaints of Jalal 
al-Dawla b. Biya: 


These Turkmens were slaves, servants, subjects, and dependents of ours, who 
obeyed our command and served the princely state [...] they withdrew to 
Rayy and caused damages and destructions there. Then we marched with 
our troops from Khurasan against them, reckoning that they would take 
refuge to a guarantee of safety (aman) and seek asylum in pardon and for- 
giveness. But they were overwhelmed with awe and fear drove them away. 
Inevitably we will make them again subject to our banners and in our might 
we will let them taste the punishment of rebels (jaza’ al-mutamarridin), be they 
near or distant, in the lowlands or the heights.’® 


From the Seljuk point of view, the Iraqi Turkmens appear as rebels who have 
escaped their overlords’ control and therefore will be forced back to obedience 
and punished by the dynasty’s superior military power. Thus, Tughril Beg claims 
a sort of universal authority over all Turkmen warriors and at the same time 
presents himself as powerful protector of minor Muslim lords seeking his support 
and acknowledging his supremacy. 
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Most recently, Andrew Peacock has pointed out that this statement most prob- 
ably reflects a later state of affairs, in which the concept of Seljuk universal rule 
was fully developed and propagated as such in historical writing.” This may 
be the case as far as the wording of the letter and the rigidity of the argument 
are concerned. On the other hand, especially in the years following the Seljuk 
advance to the western Iranian provinces in the early 1040s, it seems highly 
plausible that Tughril Beg made efforts to increase his influence over Turkmen 
groups operating in Azerbaijan and northern Iraq. He would have tried to take 
political advantage of the difficulties local rulers in these regions were facing 
because of hostile attacks. It is also remarkable that the salient sense of antagonism 
between the Iraqi Turkmens and the Seljuk leaders did not prevent the former 
from performing acts of obedience whenever they considered it useful in order to 
strengthen their position. After the sack of Mosul in February 1044, for example, 
the Friday prayer was spoken in the name of the caliph and Sultan Tughril 
Beg.®° If we accept this piece of information, it can be seen as a Turkmen attempt 
to legitimize their rule over the city against the claims of the 'Uqaylid Arabs by 
referring themselves to the caliph and the Seljuk chief as supreme religious and 
political authorities. This is one of the earliest examples for this specific demea- 
nor, which later on evolved into a widely used practice among the Turks in Syria 
and Asia Minor. Equally noteworthy is the case of the commander Qizil, who 
obviously managed to establish bonds of marriage with the Mika'il lineage in 
order to secure his rule over the city of Rayy between the years 1038 and 1042.?! 

The decisive turning point in the early fate of the Iraqi Turkmens was their 
defeat in a battle fought on 22 April 1044 near the city of Mosul against Qirwash 
b. Mugallad and his Arab and Kurdish allies.?? The surviving Turkmens fled via 
Nisibin to Tulkhum, where according to Matthew of Edessa a heavy massacre 
of the Christian population took place. Given that their enemies dominated the 
regions to the south, they decided to return to Azerbaijan through Byzantine 
territories north of Lake Van, reaching thus the city of Arjish (Ercig.?? With 
respect to the ensuing clash between the Turkmens and the Byzantine provin- 
cial forces of Vaspurakan, Matthew's account largely agrees with that of John 
Skylitzes. Both versions refer to the katepano Stephen, who may be identified with 
a nephew of Constantine Leichoudes, the well-known chief minister in the early 
years of Constantine IX Monomachos.®* Weakened by their defeat near Mosul, 
the Turkmens sought for an agreement, asking for safe conduct in exchange 
for gifts and promises not to cause any damage to the districts they were going 
to pass through. A haphazard attack on the Turkmen warriors ended with 
Stephen's defeat and capture. According to Skylitzes he was handed over to the 
ruler of Tabriz, while Matthew has him tortured to death in the city of Khoy.®° 

The political context of the Iraqi Turkmens' migrations and raids was char- 
acterized by the absence of a centralizing authority and the inability of supra- 
regional powers to exert effective control and to establish durable coalitions with 
local rulers. À case in point is 'Ala' al-Dawla b. Kaküya, head of a dynasty based 
in the regions of Isfahan and Hamadhan, who after the first Turkmen raid of 
Rayy in 1036 managed to take hold of the city by presenting himself as subject 
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of Sultan Mas'üd of Ghazna. Abi Sahl al-Hamdüni, the Ghaznawid governor of 
the province of Rayy, however, refused to recognize his authority, and so ‘Ala’ 
al-Dawla concluded an alliance with a group of 1,500 Turkmen warriors under 
the command of Qizil. Shortly afterwards, relations with the Turkmens deterio- 
rated, but ‘Ald’ al-Dawla reached an agreement with Abū Sahl, who retreated to 
Nishapür. Thus, the former maintained his control over the city until April 1038, 
when Rayy was attacked by a strong coalition of Turkmen and Daylamite forces. 
In the meantime, Sultan Mas'üd took no measures to restore direct rule over the 
city.°° Several years later, in early 1044, when Qirwash sought allies in order to 
drive the Turkmens out of Mosul, the Buwayhid amir al-umara’ of Baghdad 
Jalal al-Dawla had lost the loyalty of his Turkish troops in the months before his 
death and thus was unable to support him in his campaign.?? 

These examples clearly demonstrate that in the 1030s and 1040s, previously 
powerful potentates, who in the past had laid claim to suzerainty over provinces 
in western Iran and Iraq, had serious difficulties making themselves recognized 
as the supreme authority and exerting influence on the local dynasties of the 
region. A vacuum of power ensued. This was partly filled by regional forces but 
could not be translated into new forms of stability because of the incessant rival- 
ries among these rulers. On entering this political setting, the Turkmen warrior 
groups, on the one hand, precipitated the overall destabilization as a result of 
their devastating raids and, on the other, were given the opportunity to infiltrate 
the pre-existing network of political players by interfering with the constantly 
changing coalitions and conflicts amongst the competing potentates. Most char- 
acteristically, the appeal addressed by the local lords of Upper Mesopotamia to 
Tughril Beg in view of the increasing pressure exerted by the Turkmens in Mosul 
and Diyar Bakr reflects the overall desire to find a new regulatory power, which 
would be able to put an end to this disastrous state of affairs. 

In the available reports, the Turkmens primarily appear as undisciplined brig- 
ands and ruthless robbers lacking moral principles or ideological incentives. The 
burning of the mosque of Maragha is supposed to show that they did not even 
respect the most basic rules of Muslim piety.9 On the other hand, they are de- 
picted as skillful negotiators in their contacts with the local elites, through which 
they gained access to the urban centers. The local potentates frequently reacted 
positively to these attempts by creating personal ties and employing them as mer- 
cenaries. Wahsüdhàn b. Mamlan established bonds of marriage with the first 
Turkmen chiefs arriving in Azerbaijan, and 'Ala' al-Dawla of Hamadhan did the 
same with Küktash.9?? Similarly, the Marwanid ruler of Jazirat b. ‘Umar, Sulayman 
b. Nasr al-Dawla, offered a peace agreement (al-musálaha) to the Turkmen chief 
Mansür b. Ghuzzoghli providing that he stay in the district of the town until the 
end of the winter and thereafter march to Syria with the rest of the Turkmens.?? 

These understandings were usually short lived and not able to create durable 
and peaceful relations. It seems that at the slightest pretext, the Turkmens re- 
turned to their customary habit of gaining incomes through pillaging, while their 
allies frequently violated the agreements by luring the Turkmen chiefs into traps. 
The aforementioned Sulaymàn, for instance, “secretly thought of treachery,” 
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inviting Mansür to a banquet in the town and arresting him while his followers 
scattered in all directions. Instead of calming the situation, this act caused a dan- 
gerous escalation of hostilities in the entire area between Sinjar and Diyar Bakr.?! 
Another round of talks initiated by Sulayman's father Nasr al-Dawla, who offered 
payments and the release of Mansür in exchange for the Turkmens’ withdrawal 
from his territories, ended with treachery on the part of the Turkmen warriors, 
who intensified their raids.?? Qirwash b. Mugallad's attempts from Mosul to ar- 
rive at a peaceful solution were also without success. He first offered them 3,000 
and then 15,000 dinars, but the Turkmens would not stop advancing. After the 
conquest of the city, they imposed excessive demands on the townspeople exact- 
ing a sum of 24,000 dinars and eventually caused an upheaval after killing one of 
the city’s dignitaries. The town was seized by force. Despite a heavy plundering 
for 12 days, the Turkmen chiefs respected an agreement with the inhabitants of 
the Abū Najth quarter who had shown good treatment to one of their leaders.?? 

It is obvious that neither the local elites nor the Turkmen warriors were able or 
willing to keep their agreements and to make them a working basis for new forms 
of cooperation. This stands in contrast to later developments in Syria, where in 
the 1060s and 1070s these kinds of coalitions quite quickly led to a permanent 
settlement of 'Turkmen warriors in urban centers and the adoption of admin- 
istrative practices. There were no long-term strategies or clearly defined plans 
of conquest and territorial expansion. Temporary control over cities like Rayy, 
Hamadhàn, and Mosul first and foremost served the exploitation of the local 
population through pillaging and punitive tax levies. The Turkmen chiefs were 
not yet able to integrate themselves into the framework of sedentary rule, which 
the local Arab and Kurdish lords represented. Agreements, therefore, hardly 
encouraged the development of stabilizing forces and were mainly viewed as an 
additional means of gaining money. In a situation where supra-regional powers 
were hardly able to make their presence felt, while local elites and warrior groups 
exhausted themselves in constant conflicts about the accumulation of wealth, 
it is hardly surprising that treachery was part of the day-to-day business. The 
behavior of the Byzantine katepano Stephen, who in spite of an initial agreement 
launched an attack on the Turkmen warriors passing through his territory, was 
nothing unusual and completely in line with the practices observable in the 
Muslim regions as well. 


The Byzantine perception of the first Turkish raids 


Michael Attaleiates, so important an observer of the developments in the East 
from the 1060s onwards, has little to say about the first emergence of the Turks. 
Very elusively and with the usual ethnographic anachronism of the Byzantine 
literary tradition, he refers to the “Hephthalite Huns, neighbors of the Persians,” 
who managed to cross the “Ganges River,” obviously a confusion with the Oxus 
River of Central Asia, under the command of a leader who, although of humble 
and servile origin, managed to take possession of Persia after the death of its 
sovereign. Thus the Huns, showing invincible force to all people in the East, 
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approached the borderland of Iberia, i.e., the Caucasus region, and, launching 
as many assaults as they could, took captive “the commander of the Romans 
who was entrusted with the command of Syria and was called Leichoudes."9* 
These few lines epitomize some basic knowledge of the Turks’ first emergence 
in the eastern borderland up to the defeat of the katepano of Vaspurakan in 1044. 
The brief account also exhibits all fundamental characteristics of Byzantine per- 
ceptions of the Seljuk Turks, combining ethnographic traditions of the steppe 
peoples identified as Huns with some vague ideas about the merging of Persians 
and Turks and first invasions into the Armenian highlands. 

Much more detailed is the report by John Skylitzes.” While speaking about 
the origin of the Turks and their expansion in the eastern Islamic lands, he also 
refers to the aforementioned events of 1044.99 His account shows some chrono- 
logical confusion: he puts Tughril Beg's victory against the Buwayhid com- 
mander Arslan al-Basasiri (Pissasirios) on 18 January 1060 and the beginning of 
Qutlumush's rebellion (which actually broke out in about 1061)? in one sequence 
with the first raids on Byzantine territory.?? Accordingly, in this version the com- 
mander who had been sent against Qirwash of Mosul (Karbeses) is Qutlumush 
(Koutloumous) himself, who thus appears as officially appointed leader of an expedi- 
tion ordered by the sultan. Claude Cahen sees the reason for this confusion in the 
fact that Qutlumush had actually fought in the region more than 12 years later." 
On 9 January 1057, however, he was an ally of Qirwash's successor Quraysh b. 
Badran (1052-61), in a fierce battle near Sinjar against al-Basasiri and his allies. 
The former suffered a heavy defeat and was forced to recognize Fatimid suze- 
rainty in Mosul, but within a short time Tughril Beg arrived in person, restoring 
the previous state of affairs? It does not seem very probable that this rather 
insignificant event in Qutlumush’s career would have influenced the knowledge 
of Byzantine informants. More important for the intrinsic logic of the Byzantine 
narrative is that after his father Arslàn's death, the Turkmen raiders of 1044 con- 
sidered Qutlumush their supreme leader, so that the warriors in question came 
to be identified with the person who laid the groundwork for their cohesion as 
a military group. The new feature the Byzantine historical tradition added to 
this authentic core of information was the assumption that the forefather of the 
lineage, which later on was to establish the Seljuk sultanate in Asia Minor, must 
have played a crucial role in the Turkish conquest of the region from the very first 
moment. As a result, Qutlumush appears as the man who, after winning the first 
battle against the Byzantines, persuaded Sultan Tughril Beg to undertake new 
campaigns against Vaspurakan (Baasprakan), which is “a fertile land in the hands 
of women"?! 

Another element of purely Byzantine origin is the idea of the empire's fame 
resulting from the glorious deeds of the three military emperors Nikephoros II 
Phokas, John Tzimiskes, and Basil II. They inspired awe and respect in all 
potential enemies and the Seljuk sultan in particular, for “he assumed that the 
Romans still possessed the same virtue and power"? Accordingly, Tughril Beg 
is described as a barbarian potentate ruled by passion. He felt anger and shame 
about his commander's defeat and, knowing about the empire's strength, "he 
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was afraid from launching war against the Romans."? Instead, he was mainly 
concerned with the war against the Arabs, in which he suffered another uni- 
dentifiable defeat, and with the rebellious Qutlumush, whom he besieged in a 
fortress of Khwarizm called Pasar.!°* The mention of this otherwise unknown 
place seems to reflect distorted knowledge about the fortress of Girdküh north of 
Damghan in the Elburz Mountains, where Qutlumush is said to have found 
refuge along with a strong contingent of Turkmen warriors between May 1061 and 
early 1064.19 All in all, Skylitzes’ account conflates events from the 1040s and 
the last years of Tughril Beg's reign so as to place special emphasis on Qutlumush 
as forefather of the Turkish conquerors of Asia Minor and his conflicts with the 
sultan. Moreover, the text, by referring to the legacy of the tenth-century soldier 
emperors, uses historical memory as a means to project the empire's image as an 
invincible power intimidating all barbarian forces surrounding it. Implicitly, this 
also involves a critique of Basil IT's successors, who did not meet the same high 
standards of successful military leadership. 


The emergence of the Seljuk imperial project 


Most of the Turkish migrations and military activities on Byzantine soil took 
place without any direct involvement of the Great Seljuk dynasty. Most warlords 
who in the decades after 1040 came to invade Anatolia did so outside the sultanate's 
centralizing control, and Qutlumush's descendants proceeded to Bithynia in the 
late 1070s as disobedient rebels. Yet it would be misleading to view the develop- 
ments in Asia Minor independently of the ideological and political framework 
provided by the Seljuk Empire. Apart from various campaigns and attempts by 
the sultans to exert direct influence over the Turks in Anatolia, both the sons of 
Qutlumush and other Turkish warlords were in one way or another imbued with 
the dynastic and political concepts of the Seljuk Empire, and the events in 
Anatolia have to be interpreted in light of and in connection with the latter. 

The conquest of Nishapür in May 1038 and a series of successes against 
Ghaznawid forces culminating in Sultan Mas'üd's defeat in the battle of 
Dandanqan on 21 May 1040 laid the foundations of independent Seljuk rule 
in Khurasan.!°° Henceforth Tughril Beg, his younger brother Jaghri Beg, and 
other chiefs of the Seljuk clan formed a powerful confederation emancipated 
from Ghaznawid or Karakhanid influence and embarked on their own impe- 
rial project, which within a few years encompassed not only the eastern Iranian 
provinces but also the greatest part of the Muslim central lands as far as 
Syria. The period 1038-40, thus, can be considered the initial step in the grad- 
ual transformation from a Turkic clan rooted in semi-nomadic tribal traditions 
into a Muslim dynasty drawing on the principles of Sunni Islam, the caliphate, 
and Arab-Persian kingship.” With the increasing penetration of the Iranian prov- 
inces by Turkmen warrior groups and the occupation of urban centers, the Seljuk 
leaders established links with the local elites and adopted institutions and ad- 
ministrative structures in order to exert political authority over the indigenous 
population.?? Moreover, their victory over the Ghaznawids enabled them to 
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adopt the conceptions of lordship from their defeated predecessors and to present 
themselves as legitimate heirs of the latter. This required the formal recognition 
by the Abbasid caliph in his capacity as the supreme authority conferring legit- 
imacy in the Muslim lands. The customary appointment procedure required a 
ceremonial act of investiture consisting of the bestowal of titles (a/gab), honor- 
ary robes, and insignia of authority. Subsequently, the incumbent’s name was 
mentioned along with that of the caliph in the Friday prayer and on coins, !° 
The surviving narrative sources want to make us believe that in about 1040 the 
first important steps towards this goal were taken. As they describe this proce- 
dure with the benefit of hindsight and under the light of the final outcome of the 
Seljuk expansion, they project the main features of the Seljuk dynastic ideology 
back to the early days. They depict Tughril Beg and his companions as already 
possessing a fully developed Sunni identity, a clear concept of allegiance to the 
Abbasid caliph, a catalogue of royal virtues exemplifying the qualities of a model 
Muslim ruler, and ideas of shared rule within the clan.!Ü The latter are based on 
a hierarchical differentiation between the family members, who were allocated 
various Iranian provinces to be conquered in the near future.!!! Moreover, the 
Seljuk chiefs are said to have developed arguments in their contacts with the 
Abbasid court, which underpinned the righteousness of their rebellion against 
the Ghaznawid sultans and the legitimacy of their claims to supersede them by 
declaring themselves subjects of the caliphate and by evoking traditional Muslim 
virtues of lordship for purposes of self-justification.!? As a result, according to 
the image projected by our narrative sources, the Seljuk expansion from eastern 
Iran to the Byzantine-Muslim frontier appears to have been a carefully planned 
and ideologically well-founded enterprise. It goes without saying that many 
details mentioned in this context actually reflect various levels of idealized literary 
reconstructions, but, on the other hand, both contemporary coins and independ- 
ent statements of non-Muslim sources make sufficiently clear that a specific 
Seljuk imperial ideology began to emerge in the years around 1040 and hence- 
forth exerted some influence on the attitudes of Turkish commanders and raiders 
invading the Armenian highlands and Anatolia. 

Jaghri Beg adopted the title of malik al-mulük (king of kings) on the occasion of 
the Friday prayer held in Marw on 22 April 1037, and Tughril Beg sat on Sultan 
Mas'üd's throne after his first entrance into the city of Nishapür in May 1038 and 
was proclaimed al-sultan al-mu'azzam (the highly exalted sultan).!? The adoption 
of these titles was a visualization of the successful negotiations with the local 
nobility who had given their consent to the replacement of Ghaznawid authority 
with an upcoming power from outside. As the conflicts with Sultan Mas'üd 
lingered on until 1040, this act can also be seen as ar attempt of the Seljuk chiefs to 
consolidate their newly acquired rule over the lands of Khurasan by embedding 
themselves in a pre-existing institutional and ideological framework. A remark- 
able piece of evidence for this process is a letter addressed to Caliph al-Oa'im 
bi-Amr Allah, which has come down to us in two different versions quoted by 
Nishapiri and Bar Hebraeus. According to the former it was dispatched along 
with an embassy sent to Baghdad shortly after the battle of Dandanqan whereas 
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the latter dates it a little later to 435/10 August 1043-28 July 1044. Neither of the 
two versions should be considered a faithful rendering of the original document, 
but they seem to give a rough impression of the ideas brought forward at that time 
by the Seljuk leaders. Most probably, we are dealing with disparate memories of 
the discussions about the relationship that was to be implemented between the 
Seljuk ruling house and the Abbasid caliphate. In this way, representatives of the 
encomiastic court historiography tried to explain the ideological constituents of 
the Seljuk imperial project. 

In Nishapüri's version, Tughril Beg presents the Seljuk family (al-i Saljüq) as an 
obedient subject of the Abbasid dynasty (dawlat-i ‘Abbasi), abiding by all obliga- 
tions and norms of the Muslim faith (fara"id wa sunan) and preoccupied with the 
duty of Holy War (ghazw wa jihad). Mahmüd and Mas'üd of Ghazna represent 
the antipode of this exemplary conduct. They had imprisoned the Seljuk leader 
Arslan-Isrà'il and other chiefs and, being committed to indecent amusements, had 
neglected the affairs of kingship and justice (bi-masàlih-i mulk wa ma'dalat). Hence, 
the notables and renowned men of Khurasan (a'yàn wa mashahir-i Khurasan) sum- 
moned the Seljuk commanders to afford them support and protection. With God's 
help they were granted victory (nusrat wa zafar) over their enemies. As regards the 
future, they wish to secure prosperity and justice for the people, and they are 
striving on the path of Islamic religion and law under the caliph's command (bar 
nahj-i din wa qaniin-i Islam bi-farman-i khalifa).''* The much briefer version by Bar 
Hebraeus likewise refers to the Seljuk rulers’ obedience towards the caliph and 
the Ghaznawids’ oppressive policy, but adds a new element not mentioned in 
the Muslim sources: In contrast to the Ghaznawids, who are the caliph’s slaves, 
he, Tughril Beg, is “the son of freeborn men belonging to the royal stock of the 
Huns” (w-ena bar héré men shaqà dh-malkitha dh-Hünaye).!? Whereas the Muslim 
accounts mainly focus on the religious and royal virtues of the Seljuk rulers, Bar 
Hebraeus places much stronger emphasis on their ethnic identity by identifying 
the Turks with the Huns in the same way as the Byzantine historian Michael 
Attaleiates had in the early 1080.6 This idea can be traced back to late antique 
ethnographical models, which perceived the Turks as a subgroup of the Huns 
ever since the emergence of the Gók-Turkic Empire of Central Asia in the sixth 
century." The view that a man of noble descent suits the royal office much better 
than a slave-born potentate, however powerful he may be, reflects Christian- 
Roman concepts of kingship rather than Muslim ones, where nobility of birth 
is of importance only inasmuch as the family of the prophet and ancient Arabic 
tribal traditions are concerned.!? Hence, the argument Bar Hebraeus put into 
Tughril Beg's mouth most likely is a secondary Christian interpretation of Seljuk 
claims to ascendancy within the Muslim world, not an element that formed part 
of the Seljuk-Abbasid discussions on legitimate rule in the mid-eleventh century. 

The Syriac version of the letter appears within a longer passage outlining the 
nature of Tughril Beg's rule and military power in the time after 1040. Apart 
from a number of well-known elements pertaining to the Muslim ideals of just 
kingship, such as the ruler's obligation to protect Muslim pilgrims traveling to 
Mekka and his commitment to the religious practices of fasting and the daily 
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prayers,'!? there are some noteworthy features pointing to specific Turkish ideas 


of lordship. Bar Hebraeus mentions the bow and arrow figure used by Tughril 
Beg for his monogram (tamgha or fughra) on the top of his letters.!?° Surviving 
numismatic evidence attests that this symbol, the meaning of which is most prob- 
ably closely related to the political and legal traditions of the Oghuz tribes, was 
broadly used on coins both by members of the Seljuk dynasty and by their vassals 
from the early 1040s onwards.!?! According to the same report, Tughril Beg used 
to present himself in official ceremonies seated on the throne with a magnificent 
bow placed in front of it and holding two arrows in his hands.!2* This symbolism 
recalls the overall significance of the bow among the Turks and the Eurasian 
steppe peoples in general as the most important weapon of the nomad warriors 
fighting on horseback.!?? Bar Hebraeus also underlines Tughril Beg’s endeavor to 
present himself as an all-mighty military commander holding sway over a fully 
devoted fighting force. Collective gestures of deference regularly performed by 
companies of 2,000 men, who at a certain distance from the ruler dismounted 
and kissed the ground, served to visualize the sultan’s absolute power and uncon- 
tested authority. !24 

The universalist pretension of the Seljuk imperial project is expressed in a 
letter Ibrahim Yinàl is said to have sent to the caliph, informing him about the 
intention of “the great Shahinshah, which means ‘king of kings’, and ruler of 
Khuràsàn and Khwaàrizm" to send his troops to Baghdad so as to protect the route 
of pilgrimage from marauding nomads. The caliph is called to make peace with 
him “to reign over the whole world.”!*° The ancient Persian royal title appears 
here along with the idea of an alliance with the caliphate, putting claims to uni- 
versal rule commonly exerted by both sides. These thoughts have a much earlier 
parallel in the Byzantine chronicle of John Skylitzes,!2° who in his chapter about 
the origins and early expansion of the Turks offers a very similar explanation of 
the title of sultan: Tangrolipex, as Tughril Beg is called by the Byzantine author, after 
his final victory against Mouchoumet, a personality combining features pertaining 
to the historical memory of the Ghaznawid sultans Mahmüd and Mas'üd, was 
proclaimed by all his companions “king of Persia.” Subsequently, his compatri- 
ots beyond the Araxis River—apparently an erroneous location of what in the 
Muslims accounts of the Seljuks’ origin is the land of Transoxania and the Oxus 
River—destroyed the ramparts protecting the bridge over the river to intrude 
massively into the provinces of Persia. The Turks thus routed the Persians and 
Saracens and became themselves lords of the land, granting Tangrolipex the title 
of soultanos, “which means the almighty one and king of kings.” A typical feature 
of late antique origo gentis narratives, i.e., the overcoming of an obstacle as a sort of 
primordial deed, is combined here with the idea-of a Turkish conquest of lands 
previously possessed by Persians and Arabs, so that the chieftain of the Turks 
became the heir of the Persian royal tradition and was exalted to the position of 
a universal ruler of all these nations. The Byzantine version certainly favors a 
negative view of this process by underlining the hostile character of the invasion 
rather than the conquerors’ successful integration, but still recognizes the extra- 
ordinary power and expansionist dynamics of the Seljuk sultanate.!?" Taken 
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together, we arrive at the conclusion that much of the material transmitted in Bar 
Hebraeus' thirteenth-century chronicle shows striking similarities and compara- 
ble patterns of thought with Byzantine accounts from the late eleventh century 
and thus reflects a near-contemporary Christian perception of the emergence of 
the Seljuk sultanate. As has been pointed out, Bar Hebraeus also included into 
his account rich information originating from the Seljuk court historiography 
reaching back to the Malik-nama.'*® This explains the numerous congruities with 
Nishapüri and other Muslim works referring to the early Seljuk period. Both 
Muslim dynastic and Christian ethnographic elements obviously draw on a very 
carly substrate of written material and therefore can claim a high degree of au- 
thenticity regarding the ideological dimensions of the Seljuk expansion, although 
literary conventions and encomiastic embellishments certainly contributed to a 

further exaltation and refinement of the original messages. Nevertheless, in the 

time when the raids of the Iraqi Turkmens began to affect the outermost extrem- 

ities of the Byzantine borderland, the expansionist movement of Tughril Beg and 
his companions was increasingly undergirded by ideas of Muslim universal rule. 

This, in turn, affected Tughril Beg's attitudes towards the seditious Turkmens 

and the Muslim local lords in the Byzantine-Arab frontier zone and gave rise 

to a Seljuk variant of the Muslim jihad tradition. Several years later, these ideas 

crystallized into large-scale invasions initiated by the sultan and his entourage 

in Armenian and Byzantine territories. Thus, the Turkmen warriors’ practice of 
political entrepreneurship based on raiding and profitable coalitions was supple- 

mented by the Seljuk imperial project focusing on Muslim kingship and jihad. 

The combination of these factors resulted in the explosion that blew up the foun- 

dations of Byzantine rule in the East. 


The first Seljuk invasions, 1046-48 


In comparison to the activities of the Turkmen groups in the Armenian frontier 
zones Close to southern Azerbaijan and northern Iraq, the Seljuk campaigns of the 
years 1046—48 were of a very different character. Instead of spontaneous attacks 
and coincidental forays we are now dealing with centrally organized expeditions 
of the Seljuk military elite aiming at the acquisition of booty and captives from 
the land of the infidels, which took place under the umbrella of the Muslim Jihad 
tradition. In this way, the sultan and his entourage gained additional income and 
strengthened their prestige vis-à-vis the caliphate, the religious authorities and 
the nobility of the recently acquired urban centers, and the military forces under 
their command."? Modern Turkish scholarship is correct in sharply distinguish- 
ing between these expeditions and the earlier raids as well as in stressing their 
relevance for the relationship between the Seljuk elite and their army. On the other 
hand, Turkish scholars from Yinanc’s time onwards unanimously exaggerate 
their significance by presenting them as efforts resulting from a fully developed 
long-term strategy of conquest and laying the foundations for a new homeland for 
migrating Turkmen tribes. Andrew Peacock in his recent study on the first Seljuk 
campaigns mainly focused on the nomadic character of the Turkmen military 
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forces, thus trying to connect the itineraries and targets of these campaigns with 
nomad movements between winter and summer pastures.!°° The pastoralist 
point of view certainly should not be discarded in analyzing military operations 
of this kind of troops. Nevertheless, perhaps even more than the Iraqi Turkmens, 
Tughril Beg's forces in the 1040s must have already included large contingents of 
Iranian, Kurdish, and Arab warriors and slave soldiers. Hence, it is questionable 
to what extent the early invaders of the Byzantine provinces still had the charac- 
ter of preponderantly Turkmen nomadic fighters. Moreover, although there may 
well be a certain overlapping with pasture zones, the available accounts clearly 
indicate that the main targets of the individual operations were insufficiently 
fortified towns and trade centers and, in the campaign of 1054 under Tughril 
Beg's personal command, some crucial strongholds controlling the main routes 
between Azerbaijan and the Arsanias Valley.'?! Taking into account the perspic- 
uous tendency of the Muslim narratives to present these expeditions as exploits 
of jihad, one arrives at the conclusion that gaining booty and projecting a spirit of 
Holy War were more urgent for Tughril Beg's policy than acquiring pasturelands 
for nomads. 

The main architects of these enterprises were Tughril Beg and his brother 
Ibrahim Yinàl, who apparently started to pay attention to the eastern provinces of 
the Byzantine Empire after advancing from Khurasàn via Jurjan and Tabaristan 
to western Iran and subduing various local dynasties and urban centers like 
Rayy and Hamadhan in 1042/43.!3* The immediate motives and reasons are 
presented quite disparately in the surviving narratives. Ibn al-Athir under the 
year 440/16 June 1048-4 June 1049 ascribes the incursions to the arrival of 
“a great number of Oghuz Turks from Transoxania,” to whom Ibrahim is said to 
have made the following statement: 


My territories are too narrow to offer you space to settle and to provide you 
with what you need. My opinion is that you should go to raid the Romans 
(al-Rüm) and to strive on the path of God (tujahidà ft sabil Allah) ange make 
booty, and I will follow behind you and aid you in your enterprise. 


Although these words doubtlessly constitute a later reconstruction of what the 
Seljuk commander might have said to his soldiers, the passage 1s extremely val- 
uable in that it summarizes two crucial factors giving rise to the idea of military 
expeditions on Byzantine territories. On the one hand, there was a massive influx 
of Oghuz Turks in the newly conquered territories. These people formed a con- 
siderable fighting force and had to be provided with new sources of income and 
areas of military activities. On the other hand, for the first time in the context 
of the Seljuk expansion, there is a clear reference to the jihad concept, which the 
Seljuk elite could easily adopt from well-established ideological patterns living on 
in the legal and political discourse about Muslim-Christian relations. Although the 
first half of the eleventh century was a relatively quiet period in terms of military 
conflicts between Byzantium and its Muslim neighbors, it can be safely assumed 
that the ideals of jihad and the historical memories of the Hamdanid rulers of 
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Aleppo and previous times were still circulating among the representatives of 
Sunni Orthodoxy and encomiastic court poetry. Hence, the Seljuk commanders 
had plenty of opportunities to become acquainted with the tradition of Muslim 
warfare against Byzantium. 

As has already been explained,!** in his report on the origins of the Seljuk 
dynasty and the rise of Tughril Beg (Tangrolipex), John Skylitzes refers to the intra- 
dynastic conflict with Tughril’s cousin Qutlumush and the latter’s campaign 
against Karbeses, "the chief of the Arabs,” i.e., Qirwash of Mosul. In this context 
Qutlumush was presented as the instigator of the Seljuk attacks on Vaspurakan 
(Baasprakan).'°° The Byzantine narrative conflates knowledge about the quarrels 
between the two Seljuk lords, Qutlumush’s reputation as ancestor of the future 
conquerors of Asia Minor, and the outside perception of the sultan as a barbarian 
potentate vacillating between the anger against his internal opponent and the 
fear of the Roman might. Consequently, the dispatch of Seljuk troops against 
Byzantine territory appears as the outcome of greed, irrational decisions, and 
chaos. From the perspective of the later developments in the second half of the 
eleventh century, when the Turks had already overrun the greatest part of Asia 
Minor and the Byzantine aristocracy was wearing itself out in incessant civil 
strife, this account can be read as an admonition supporting a revival of the 
empire’s traditional values and military virtues so as to regain its superiority 
against the invading barbarian tribes. 

Despite all discrepancies, both versions agree that the prospect of easy prey 
was an important incentive for these campaigns and that the first incursions of 
the Iraqi Turkmens had given rise to an increasing interest in the Christian 
territories. Skylitzes explicitly refers to the annexation of Media, i.e., Vaspurakan, 
as one of the targets of the expedition,!*° but most probably we are dealing here 
with an ex eventu explanation. It would be anachronistic to assume that at the time, 
the Seljuk leadership was already able to have a clear strategy regarding future 
conquests and directions of further expansion beyond the western Iranian re- 
gions. Neither Armenian nor Muslim sources speak about conquests or successful 
sieges prior to 1054. Yet there is another aspect in which Skylitzes agrees with the 
Armenian historian Matthew of Edessa: The Seljuk chiefs are said to have been 
confident that the Byzantine borderland was largely unprotected at the time of 
their first invasion.'*’ From the Armenian point of view, this weakness is closely 
related to the removal of the Bagratid royal house from Ani and the Byzantine 
occupation of the city in 1045.7? Byzantine “eunuch generals” were not able to 
secure the same degree of safety as the “brave and mighty men" of the indige- 
nous aristocracy.!?? It is striking that the Byzantine author expresses an equally 
critical stance towards the decay of the empire's military power in the east, but 
in his or his informants' eyes, the source of these problems is located in the per- 
sonal flaws of Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos, who is contrasted with 
outstanding commanders like Katakalon Kekaumenos.!*° The latter, a general 
of Armenian descent, who played an important role in Byzantine political affairs 
up to the revolt of Isaac Komnenos (1057), has been recognized as protagonist of 
one of the main sources used by Skylitzes for the period in question.'*! AIL in all, 
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though for different reasons, there was a consensus that the Byzantine central 
government was not able to react aptly to military threats from the East. But 
this does not have much to do with insufficient defensive measures or inadequate 
fortifications, as has been brought forward from time to time.!*? Our narrative 
sources rather emphasize a lack of coordination and serious dissents between the 
imperial court and the military leaders in the East. 

According to Skylitzes, the commander of the first expedition was one of 
Tughril Beg’s nephews called Asan (= Hasan) “the Deaf,’ who is poriops erro- 
neously identified by modern scholars with a son of Müsá Yabgu. " This first 
invasion was successfully fought off by the two highest commanders in the north- 
eastern part of the Byzantine frontier, the katepano of Vaspurakan Aaron and the 
katepano of Ani and Iberia Katakalon Kekaumenos.'** Hasan obviously did not 
manage to penetrate deeply into Byzantine territory, for the place where the 
decisive battle took place is described as situated on the bank of the Stragna 
River (Zab al-A'là) east of Lake Van. According to the only available account, the 
Seljuk forces were outmaneuvered by a stratagem. The Byzantine troops seemed 
to have left their camp, thus prompting the enemy to undertake an assault to 
pillage the place. The Byzantine soldiers all of a sudden attacked the Turks from 
their ambush, killing a great number of them along with their commander. Only 
a few survivors managed to escape through the mountains and returned to their 
base in Azerbaijan. 

The second campaign, this time under the command of Tughril’s brother 
Ibrahim Yinal, was crowned by success. Because of the detailed account of the 
near contemporary Armenian author Aristakes of Lastivert, we are able to recon- 
struct exactly the geographic reach of this expedition. Aristakes and Matthew of 
Edessa reflect the viewpoint of the local population, which was directly affected 
by this incursion.^? Skylitzes adds the perspective of the Byzantine military 
leadership in the East, especially stressing Katakalon Kekaumenos' exploits. 
Given that in this expedition, too, the Seljuk troops headed towards Vaspurakan, 
most probably starting from Tabriz, they seem to have followed the course of the 
Araxes River until they reached Byzantine territory. ^? Thence individual 
detachments spread in a fan-shaped manner into various districts north and 
south of the Araxes. The detachments reached Chaldia and the fortresses along 
the Akampsis River (Çoruh Nehri) in the north, as well as the province of Taron 
and other districts along the Arsanias in the south as far as Chorzianene near the 
Peri River. The main burden of the attack struck the province of Basean as well 
as the region between Theodosioupolis/Karin (Erzurum), Artze/Arcn, and the 
Mananalis district near the Tuzla River.'*? According to Skylitzes, the Seljuk 
forces were five times larger than those under Hasan’s command, although he 
figures given—20,000 and 100,000 respectively—are certainly exaggerated. 
Apart from Turkmen warriors, they also comprised detachments of Kabetroi and 
Dilimnites?! terms, which in all likelihood refer to Iranian (perhaps Khurāsānī?) 
and Daylami soldiers. This is a remarkable piece of evidence pointing to the 
heterogeneous and composite character of the Seljuk troops at a very early stage. 
Just like the Iraqi Turkmens who in the course of their westward advance were 
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joined by various local elements, Ibrahim Yinal’s army of 1048, too, consisted 
of Turkish and Persian contingents originating from the recently conquered 
territories. 

Ibrahim was another of Misa Yabgu’s grandsons. After his father's death, 

he had invaded Khurasan along with the forces of Tughril and Jaghri as the 
leader of the Tinalryan, another large confederation of Turkmen warriors. In 
1038, he had seized Nishapir for the first time. After serving as the city's gover- 
nor for a while, Ibrahim advanced as far as Azerbaijan in several campaigns in 
the years 1045—48.? As he was one of the most powerful Seljuk warlords and 
was staunchly devoted to Tughril Beg, his appointment to the command of the 
Armenian expedition ensured that the sultan kept control over these large forces. 
In addition, Skylitzes mentions two subordinate officers, a certain Chorosantes 
(Khurasani) who may have commanded the Iranian contingents, and a half- 
brother of Ibrahim called Aspan Salarios, apparently a Greek transliteration of the 
Persian military rank of sipah-salar (cavalry commander)? In this expedition, 
Byzantine witnesses had the first opportunity to gain first-hand information on 
the command structures and the family relationships of the Seljuk leaders. They 
noted that they were dealing with a clan of closely related Turkish warriors bear- 
ing Persian titles and supported by Iranian forces. Although it is hardly possible 
to identify these men, it is clear that the two chief commanders represented two 
ethnically distinct groups in the invading army. In comparison to the preceding 
origo gentis narrative, which primarily emphasizes the Turks’ nature as nomadic 
steppe people, the Katakalon report already shows a clear awareness of the pro- 
cess of Turkish-Iranian acculturation. 

As regards the military aspects, Skylitzes mainly concentrates on the Byzantine 
commanders' inability to counter the Seljuk attack with an effective strategy. 
Kekaumenos, instead, is presented as a prudent general who would have been 
able to resolve the situation, had the other commanders only been willing to 
follow his advice. Kekaumenos was in favor of an offensive strategy aiming at a 
counter-attack on the Seljuk army as long as the Turks were exhausted from their 
march and not prepared to fight. In contrast, Aaron supported a defensive plan, 
giving priority to the fortification of towns and fortresses while granting shelter 
to the population and expecting orders from the imperial government.?* The 
Byzantine troops pitched camp in the plain of Ourtrou, approximately half way 
between Theodosioupolis and Basean. Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos 
thought it best to rely on his alliance with the kingdom of Georgia under Bagrat 
IV and in particular with one of the most powerful Iberian noblemen, Liparit IV 
(Liparites), duke of Trialeti, inviting him to lend support to the imperial troops.!> 
While the Byzantine contingents in compliance with the emperor's orders— 
and of course against Kekaumenos' advice—stayed in their camp awaiting the 
arrival of their allies, the Seljuk forces circumvented them, assaulting the market 
town of Arcn/Artze, which was laid to ashes, because the invaders could not over- 
come the barricades that had been hastily piled up by the inhabitants. The siege 
ended in a horrible massacre.'?9 On the arrival of Liparit's forces, the Byzantine 
troops transferred their position from Ourtrou to the plain below the fortress 
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of Kapetron (Hasankale) situated on the foothills of a mountain range nowa- 
days called Palandóken Daglari.7 Again Kekaumenos could not convince his fel- 
low officers to attack the dispersedly arriving detachments. On 18 September 
1048, the battle of Kapetron took place. Kekaumenos and Aaron, who fought 
in the right and left wings of the allied Christian forces, managed to repel the 
enemies, whereas Liparites, who commanded the center, fell from his horse and 
was captured by the Seljuk soldiers. When the latter withdrew in a northeasterly 
direction to Okomion/Okomi (near modern Pasinler), the remaining Byzantine 
forces, decisively weakened by the Georgians’ defeat and no longer able to put 
up resistance, fled to their respective bases in Ani and Ivan. Thus, the Turks re- 
treated unhindered to Azerbaijan. '?? Ibrahim Yinal reportedly reached Tughril 
Beg's residence in Rayy within five days, announcing the success of his expedi- 
tion and the capture of his prominent prisoner.'°? Once again, Skylitzes uses this 
scene to present the sultan as a tyrant nurturing envy for Ibrahim’s success, and 
to give a sound explanation for the subsequent civil strife between the two Seljuk 
leaders. '©° 

While the Byzantine historian mainly stressed the idea of the Turkish bar- 
barian’s moral inferiority vis-à-vis Byzantine-Christian virtues, Muslim sources 
underline the Seljuk ruler’s efforts to project the military success against the 
Christian Empire as a symbol of the sultanate’s power and invincibility. Ibrahim 
Yinal’s campaign thus served as a means to support the dynasty’s claims to be 
the new leading force in the Muslim world. This was of crucial importance in 
view of the complex challenges posed by the developments within the Islamic 
sphere. As has been shown on the basis of the aforementioned examples of 
Seljuk-Abbasid correspondence,!*! the gradually crystallizing alliance with Caliph 
al-Qa’im required an ideological framework firmly rooted in the concepts of 
Muslim kingship. Commitment to the war against the infidels formed a central 
aspect therein.9? Moreover, the sultan was called to highlight his commitment 
to supreme leadership of Muslim jihad vis-à-vis the pre-eminence of the Fatimid 
caliphate of Cairo and Sunni-Shiite antagonism. At the same time, the Seljuk 
leaders became more and more involved in the contentions among Sunni law 
schools (madhahib), which over the eleventh century gained a more institutional- 
ized character.!6? 

Over time, the tendency of Seljuk jihad narratives to present the sultan and 
his followers as champions of Islam increased, eventually culminating in the 
depiction of Alp Arslan as a virtuous and pious hero, who successfully opposed 
Emperor Romanos IV in the battle of Manzikert.'©* The reports about the 1048 
campaign reflect the first traces of these idealizing tendencies.'®° The clashes 
with the Byzantine troops including the not~explicitly mentioned battle of 
Kapetron!9? appear as a confrontation between “Romans” (Ram) or "Abkhazians" 
(al-Abkhaz), on the one hand, and “Muslims” (al-muslimin), on the other. A desig- 
nation referring to the warriors’ religious identity replaces the terms al-Ghuzz 
and al-Turkuman, which dominate in the descriptions of the Iraqi Turkmens. In 
order to further highlight the Muslim exploits, special emphasis is placed on the 
Christians’ outstanding military power: “There were numerous engagements 
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between them in which one time prevailed this and the next time the other 
side [...] they killed a great many of the Romans and put them to flight and 
captured a great number of their patricians."/ Moreover, the text refers to Con- 
stantinople (al- Qustantiniya) as another strong element of jihad propaganda. The 
westernmost point the Muslims forces reached in their expedition is said to have 
been only 15 days’ march from the Byzantine capital.!9? Finally, unlike Byzantine 
and Armenian texts, which refer to the tremendous damage the local popula- 
tion suffered by the Turks, Muslim authors describe the campaign's booty so as 
to extoll the immense profit gained: more than 100,000 captives, an uncountable 
number of horses, mules, spoils, and goods, among them 19,000 coats of mail, 
transported on 10,000 carts.'©? No doubt, these figures are exaggerated, but 
the important thing is to stress the wealth of the Christian regions and the high 
profitability of these raids in order to inspire enthusiasm for new expeditions. 


Tughril Beg's 1054 campaign 


Tughril Beg's second large-scale campaign of 1054 was preceded by an attack 
on Kars in the district of Vanand, the residence of a collateral branch of the 
Bagratid dynasty at that time represented by King Gagik-Abas II (1029—65).!0 It 
is useful to have a closer look at this preparatory expedition in order to elucidate 
Tughril’s strategy and the state of affairs among leading members of the Seljuk 
military elite. We have only meager information about the circumstances of this 
assault, which according to Aristakes took place on the feast day of Epiphany of 
502 (= 6 January 1054)! According to Skylitzes, Kars was besieged and, ex- 
cept for the citadel, conquered by Qutlumush’s forces, who upon getting involved 
in Ibrahim Yinàl's revolt fled to Persarmenia. From there he sent a message to 
the Byzantine imperial court asking for sanctuary. Muslim sources attest to an 
estrangement between Ibrahim Yinal and the sultan in 441/1049—50, caused by 
Tughril’s demand to Ibrahim to hand over the city of Hamadhaàn and his cas- 
tles in the Uplands.'”” Yet it is not possible to establish a link with Qutlumush, 
who revolted much later towards the end of Tughril Beg’s reign.!/? Skylitzes 
apparently conflates events of the early and late 1050s, and thus the possibility 
of any causal relation between seditious activities and the attack on Kars can be 
excluded. Nevertheless, Qutlumush most likely was the commander of this expe- 
dition, as is corroborated by the chronicle of al-‘Azimi.!”4 

If we believe Aristakes, the inhabitants were completely surprised by the 
assault because it was on the feast day and they could not prevent the enemies 
from ravaging and looting their town. The invaders left after setting the city on 
fire.? At about the same time, Tughril Beg led his troops to Azerbaijan so as to 
impose his suzerainty upon the local potentates before advancing to Byzantine 
territory." Thus, we may assume that the besiegers of Kars were a vanguard of 
the sultan's army. Both Wahsüdhàn b. Muhammad of Tabriz and Abū l-Aswar 
of Ganja paid allegiance to Tughril Beg, putting his name in the Friday prayer. 
Likewise, the Marwanid ruler of Diyar Bakr, Nasr al-Dawla, declared his obe- 
dience to the sultan, sending many gifts and soldiers in support of the imminent 
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Seljuk expedition." Muslim sources even claim that Tughril Beg passed through 
Marwanid territories near Jazirat b. ‘Umar on his way to the Byzantine border- 
land. He is supposed to have intervened with Nasr al-Dawla's son Sulaymàn in 
favor of a Kurdish chieftain, who had been imprisoned by the former"? In this 
way, the Seljuk sultan inaugurated a new strategy, which aimed at the formal 
subjugation of the local Muslim lords along the frontier, thus undermining the 
Byzantine network of vassal potentates in the borderlands.!? This strategy 
paralleled the incursions into the Byzantine provinces. Tughril Beg's successors 
Alp Arslàn and Malikshah systematically continued these attempts until they 
managed to build up a network of Seljuk allies stretching from the Caucasus 
region and Azerbaijan to northern Syria. For the time being, Tughril Beg was 
mainly interested in securing free access to the Araxes Valley and the Lake Van 
region in order to control the radius of action that had been achieved in 1048. 
The 1054 campaign mostly affected the same area as the first expedition but 
concentrated its power slightly further south in the territories stretching from 
the shores of Lake Van along the Anti-Taurus Mountains as far as the north- 
ernmost section of the Euphrates Valley between Charpete/Kharput and 
Erzinkan/Erznka (Erzincan) in the Byzantine province of Mesopotamia.?? This 
expedition also differed from the first by attempting the conquest of certain key 
points, namely the fortresses of Berkri (Muradiye), Arjish (Erciş), and Manzikert 
(Malazgirt). These covered the northern shores of Lake Van and controlled the 
routes leading to the Arsanias Valley.'®! Manzikert was an especially important 
administrative center in the province of Vaspurakan and residence of a strategos, 9? 
The objective apparently was to establish a kind of bridgehead opening the way 
from Azerbaijan to the Byzantine territories north and northwest of the Arsanias 
River. As regards the individual movements of the Seljuk forces, the most detailed 
accounts are provided by Aristakes and Matthew of Edessa, who in some points 
can be supplemented by Skylitzes and the Muslim sources.!®° In particular, the 
Seljuk invaders, upon taking the city of Berkri by assault, laid siege to Arjish, 
whose inhabitants surrendered in exchange for a peace agreement after eight days. 
The next target was Manzikert, where the army pitched camp and occupied 
the entire river valley.'8* From there, detachments spread in different directions, 
with one group heading northwards to the district of Taykh and the Akampsis 
River as far as the Parkhar Mountains (Parhal Dağları) in Abkhazia and thence 
following the river valley westward to the city of Baberd/Paipert (Bayburt) in 
the Chaldia district.'9? Some troops are said to have proceeded eastward to the 
kingdom of Vanand, where they met the fierce resistance of King Gagik-Abas 
of Kars.99 This piece of information clearly indicates that the attack on Kars 
earlier this year did not affect the kingdom’s military forces as a whole. Other 
units advanced along the Armenian Anti-Taurus Mountains in Taron as far as 
the district of Chorzianene, from where they undertook forays in a southwesterly 
direction along the Peri River to Chanzit, the district around the city of Charpete/ 
Kharput, and northwestward to the districts of Derzene and Keltzene on the 
Euphrates and Kara Rivers around Erzincan.!®” The sultan personally under- 
took a foray through the province of Turuberan, passing Awnik, Basean, and 
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Du (Büyük Tuya) as far as Theodosioupolis/Karin, which could not be assaulted 
because of its formidable fortifications.!9? 

The failed siege of Manzikert occupies a central place in the Byzantine and 
Armenian accounts, giving a vivid description of the heavy assaults against the 
ramparts with catapults throwing rocks and sappers undermining the founda- 
tions.!8? This is one of the very few instances in which Seljuk troops operating in 
Byzantine territories possessed the necessary equipment for full-scale sieges and 
the destruction of fortifications. The two traditions agree that the champion of the 
city’s resistance was the Byzantine strategos Basileios Apokapes, a man of Georgian 
origin, who obviously enjoyed the support and respect of the local population.!%° 

A common feature of our accounts is the tendency to stress the sultan’s humilia- 
tion as a result of his fruitless efforts to take possession of the city. A high-ranking 
commander in the Seljuk army, alternatively called “the sultan’s father-in-law, 
whose name was Osketsam” (Matthew) or “Alkan, the commander of the 
Khwarizmian forces” (Skylitzes) was captured and killed by the townspeople.!?! 
A Frankish soldier burned down an enormous catapult and insulted the sultan 
by refusing to accept his gifts as a reward for bravery.!°* The defenders kept 
on insulting Tughril Beg by shouting from the walls and throwing a pig into 
his camp.?? These details obviously intend to underline the spirit of resistance 
prevailing among the people of Manzikert. In addition, they illustrate the close 
relationship between a leader’s personal honor and his military success. The 
conquest of Manzikert would have meant a tremendous increase of the sultan’s 
prestige as conqueror and jihad warrior. His failure, instead, entailed mockery 
and scorn on the part of his opponents and doubtlessly weakened his position 
among his companions. The Muslim sources respond to this critique by stressing 
the amounts of booty gained and the sultan’s intention to resume the siege in 
the next spring, but it is apparent that the descriptions are much less laudatory 
than those of the 1048 campaign, and there are no allusions to the jihad ideol- 
ogy, which would have certainly been overwhelming in the case of a successful 
outcome.!** A similar motif appears in Skylitzes’ report: The sultan is said to 
have avoided a clash with the akolouthos Michael, for a defeat at the hands of 
the emperor’s servant would have been a great shame, whereas a victory in this 
case would have brought no glory.!%° Again, it is the idea of the sultan's personal 
honor, which is viewed in close connection with military setbacks or indecisive 
results. All in all, the Seljuk troops may have acquired huge amounts of booty 
and captives, but the target of gaining the main route connecting Azerbaijan 
with the Arsanias Valley could not be achieved. 

As regards the Byzantine defensive strategy, both the central government and 
the local authorities after the 1048 campaign and the first diplomatic contacts 
with the new enemies in the east were certainly much better prepared for new 
incursions, as is explicitly stated by John Skylitzes.?9 The transfer of a consid- 
erable force of Pecheneg soldiers to the eastern frontier failed, ?7 but various 
measures were taken for a more efficient protection of the local population and 
the fortification of strongholds. With respect to the district of Basean, Skylitzes 
relates that the Turks could not cause much harm to the inhabitants because they 
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managed to take refuge to a great number of well-fortified places in time. 198 Like- 
wise, in Okomion the sultan decided not to proceed further because of messages 
announcing that Roman forces had been gathered in Cappadocia.!?? This may 
suggest a concentration of troops west of the Euphrates, perhaps in the region 
between Sebasteia and Tephrike. Apart from this, the local forces seemingly con- 
tinued to follow the passive defense strategy so harshly criticized by Katakalon 
Kekaumenos.?0? According to the available accounts, the raiding units of the 
Seljuk army moved over long distances without meeting any serious resistance. 
The soldiers in Cappadocia seem to have guarded the crossings over the Euphrates 
but did not proceed to any attacks. An additional strengthening of the local 
defensive structures seems to have been achieved through the stationing of merce- 
nary troops. Aristakes mentions a battle between Turkish raiders and Varangians in 
the region of Baberd/Paipert, in which the former were routed, losing their booty 
and captives. In fear of stronger Turkish forces coming from the east, however, 
the Varangians did not pursue them.??! Likewise, the imperial government dis- 
patched the akolouthos Michael to the East, where he gathered a force of Frankish 
and Varangian mercenaries in the provinces of Chaldia and Iberia.*°? Neither 
Michael nor the sultan seems to have proceeded to hostile actions. Thus, the mer- 
cenaries, too, were mainly concerned with the protection of certain areas, being 
attuned to the overall wait-and-see attitude of the Byzantine chief commanders. 
The same applies to the Armenian forces in Kars that fended off local attacks but 
did not collaborate with the Byzantine troops in the adjacent regions.?”? 

In sum, the first emergence of Turkish warriors in the Byzantine-Muslim 
borderlands in the years 1038-54 did not result in major conquests or in a massive 
influx of nomads into the empire’s eastern provinces. Nevertheless, these invaders in 
several respects prepared the ground for the ensuing breakdown: Recalcitrant 
warrior groups infiltrated the Muslim elites in the borderlands and thus un- 
dermined the empire’s screen of allies in Upper Mesopotamia and Syria. The 
nascent Seljuk sultanate quickly grew into a supra-regional centralizing power, 
which posed a serious challenge to the dominant position of                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                                       by the troops of Armenian and Georgian 
marcher lords, were certainly in place and the local commanders made con- 
certed attempts to repel both Turkmen incursions and large-scale Seljuk inva- 
sions. Yet there seems to have been a lack of coordination between the central 
government and the peripheral units and disagreements on tactical issues among 
the provincial chiefs. The recurring motif of excessive caution and sluggishness 
in taking adequate military measures most likely reflects ex eventu assessments or 
biased views favoring individual protagonists, such as Katakalon Kekaumenos. 
But it cannot be denied that in the decades following the last expansionist phase 
of the 1030s the Byzantine military structures in the East were not prepared to 
adequately cope with this new type of aggressive invasions. Most probably, this 
happened not because of specific shortcomings in comparison to the previous 
period, but because of an unprecedented situation resulting from a combination 
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of unruly Turkmen groups, powerful armies of Turkish and non-Turkish Muslim 
warriors, and a highly determined Seljuk ruling elite on the verge of becoming a 
leading power in Iran and the center of the Abbasid caliphate. 
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Basan, Great Seljugs, pp. 64—65; Peacock, Early Seljaq History, pp. 68-71; idem, Great 
Seljuk Empire, pp. 29-32. 

54 Ibn al-Athir, 6:38—46, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 13-25. 

55 Ibn al-Athir, 6:39, 46, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 14, 25. 

56 Nishapüri/Rashid al-Din, p. 7, trans. Luther, p. 31. 

57 For his position as head of the Seljuk clan, see Sümer, Oğuzlar, pp. 62-63, 65-67. 

58 Ibn al-Athir, 6:38, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 13; an elaborated version of Arslan 
Isra'il's imprisonment can be found in Nishàpüri/ Rashid al-Din, pp. 7-10, trans. 
Luther, pp. 30—32; for the historical background, see Peacock, Great Seljuk Empire, 
pp. 28-32. 

59 Ibn al-Athir 6:38—40, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 13-16. 

60 Ibn al-Athir, 6:38, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 13. 

61 Ibn al-Athir, 6:39, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 15. 

62 Ibn al-Athir, 6:39, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 15. For further evidence regarding the 
presence of women and children during Turkmen campaigns, see Peacock, Early 
Selig History, pp. 83-84. 

63 Peacock, Early Seljüq History, pp. 83-89; idem, Great Seljuk Empire, pp. 45—46. 

64 Ibn al-Athir, 6:38—40, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 14-18. 

65 Peacok, Early Seljaq History, pp. 53-55. 

66 Peacok, Early Seljag History, pp. 57—60; this view is at variance with the prevail- 
ing opinions of Turkish scholars, who very much emphasize the persistence of 
Oghuz-Turkic traditions as a driving force of Seljuk state building. See, for instance, 
Sümer, Oğuzlar, pp. 1-90; Divitcioglu, Oguz dan, pp. 53-109. 

67 Ibn al-Athir, 6:41, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 17. 

68 Ibn al-Athir 6:39, 40, 43, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 15, 17, 18, 20; see also Peacock, 
Seljüq History, pp. 69-70, who tries to draw a terminological distinction between amir 
and mugaddam. 

69 Ibn al-Athir 6:38, 40—42, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 13, 16-19. 

70 Ibn al-Athir, 6:42, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 19. 

71 Ibn al-Athir, 6:42—43, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 20-21. 

72 Ibn al-Athir, 6:41, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 18. 

73 Ibn al-Athir, 6:45, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 21-22; 'Azimi, p. 4 (Arabic text), p. 6 
(trans.) (sub anno 435/10 August 1043—28 July 1044). 

74 Ibn al-Athir 6:43—45, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 21-23: wa-kanü yaqsuduna bilad 
al-Arman wa-yanhabüna wa-yasbüna. 

75 'Azimi, p. 3 (Arabic text), p. 6 (trans). 

76 For the ducate of Mesopotamia, see Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 196—202. 

77 Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 211-12. 

78 Ibn al-Athir, 6:45, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 23: ha ula'i l-Turkumàn kana lana 'abidan 
wa-khadaman wa-ra'ayà wa-taba'an yamtathiluna l-amr wa-yakhdimüna l-bàb; see also Pea- 
cock, Great Seljuk Empire, pp. 44—45, whose translation of this passage differs in some 
points. 

79 Peacock, Early Seljaq History, p. 70. 

80 Ibn al-Athir, 6:44, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 23. 

81 Bar Hebraeus, p. 222, trans. Budge, p. 198: wa-khthabh tubh Qezel hathnhón áwbeth b'el 
hathhón “Qezel, their brother-in-law, that means the husband of their sister, also 
wrote [a letter to the caliph]." See also Divitcioglu, Oğuzdan, p. 74; Peacock, Early 
Seljüg History, p. 71. 
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82 Ibn al-Athir, 6:45, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 23—24. 

83 Matthew of Edessa 1.88, p. 74. The report also refers to the battle with Qirwash, 
presenting the Turkish commanders Poghi, Puki and Anazughli (the distorted forms 
of Büqà and Nasoghli are clearly recognizable) erroneously as men of Tughril's court. 

84 Skylitzes, p. 446, ll. 81-82: Ltépavos xoxpíkiog ó Kovotavtivov tod tapaóvvaotebovroc 
1 Bacuket tfjc Aetyovdiac vióc. For Stephen’ identity, see the translation of Flusin and 
Cheynet, p. 371, n. 120; the same person is also mentioned in a brief note of 'Azimi, 
p. 4 (Arabic text), p. 6 (trans): wali Asrahàn al-qatbàn Istifán; for Leichoudes, see 
Angold, Empire, 42, 67, 69. 

85 For these events, see Ripper, Marwaniden, pp. 98, 315; Leventiotis, Collapse, 
pp. 147-50. 

86 Ibn al-Athir, 6:39—40, 41, 42, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 16, 17, 19. 

87 Ibn al-Athir, 6:45, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 23. 

88 Ibn al-Athir, 6:40, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 17. 

89 Ibn al-Athir, 6:40—41, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 16-17: saharahum; rasala Küktàsh 
wa-salahahü wa-saharahi. 

90 Ibn al-Athir, 6:43, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 20: fa-tasalahà wa-tahalafa. 

9] Ibn al-Athir, 6:43, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 20: wa-admara Sulayman al-ghadr bihi. 

92 Ibn al-Athir, 6:43, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 21. 

93 Ibn al-Athir, 6:43—44, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 21-23. 

94 Attaleiates, p. 33, H. 16-25. 

95 For other aspects of this interesting text, especially with regard to the Byzantine 
version of the origins of the Seljuk sultanate, see Beihammer, “Ethnogenese,” 
pp. 597-98, 600—602, 605—608. 

96 See above, p. 66. 

97 Cahen, “Qutlumush,” pp. 18-19; IA 10:366-67 s. v. Selçuklular (I. Kafesoğlu); 
Turan, Selguklular Tarihi, pp. 138—41. 

98 Skylitzes, pp. 445-47. 

99 Cahen, “Qutlumush,” p. 19. 

100 Ibn al-Athir, 6:189—90, 192, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 106, 110-11. 

101 Skylitzes, p. 446, lI. 1-3. 

102 Skylitzes, pp. 446—47, esp. 447, ll. 6-8. 

103 Skylitzes, p. 446, ll. 3-5. 

104 Skylitzes, p. 447, ll. 9-19. 

105 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 77, ll. 10-12 (in Rabi‘ II 453/25 April-23 May 1061 Tughril Beg 
sent troops against Girdküh), p. 82, ll. 10-12 (in Rajab 453/22 July-20 August 1061 
the sultan came to Rayy where he decided to take up the siege of Girdküh in per- 
son), p. 85,1. 20 (the sultan besieged the fortress in Sha'ban/21 August-18 September 
1061); p. 101, Il. 9-11 (in Jumada II 463/1-30 June 1063 Qutlumush is still in Girdküh 
with 10,000 soldiers), p. 110, Il. 17-18 (in Muharram 456/25 December 1063-23 
January 1064, a few months after Tughril Beg's death, Qutlumush left Girdküh and 
collected a strong army). 

106 For the Seljuk conquest of Nishàpür, especially with respect to the reaction of the 
local aristocracy, see Paul, *Nishapur," pp. 575-85. For further details concerning 
the Iranian response to the Seljuk expansion, see Durand-Guédy, “Iranians at War,” 
pp. 587-606, and idem, /ranian Elites. For the Seljuk conquest of Khurasan in the 
years 1038-40, see Bosworth, Ghaznavids, pp. 241-68; idem, “Political History,” 
pp. 11-23; Köymen, Kuruluş Devri, pp. 161-351; Agacanov, Selçuklular, pp. 74—97; 
Mergil, Gazneliler, pp. 62-76; idem, Müslüman Türk Devletleri, pp. 54—56; Sevim and 
Mergil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 30-35; Piyadeoglu, Çağrı Bey, pp. 47-103; idem, 
Horasan, pp. 33-43; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:10-15; Ozgüdenli, Selçuklular, pp. 67-89; 
Peacock, Great Seljuk Empire, p. 36—40. 

107 IA 10:361—62 s. v. Selçuklular (I. Kafesoglu); Turan, Selçuklular Târihi, pp. 98-109; 
Basan, Great Seljuqs, pp. 61-62; Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 34—35; Ongiil, 
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Selçuklular, 1:15; Ozgüdenli, Selçuklular, pp. 87-89; Divitcioglu, Oguz’dan, pp. 79-83, 
describes this process according to socio-historical models as a transition from ‘tribe’ 
(boy) to ‘state’ (devlet); Peacock, Great Seljuk Empire, pp. 39-41, emphasizes the tendency 
of later chronicles, which “aim to legitimize the Seljuks by portraying them as rulers 
in the Sunni Perso-Islamic tradition,” but he still agrees with other scholars that there 
was “an ideological change ... with dreams of conquest and empire.” 

108 For details of this process, see Paul, “Nishapur,” pp. 575-85; Durand-Guédy, “Iranians 
at War,” pp. 587-606. 

109 For eleventh-century theoretical thought on the caliph-sultan relationship, see 
Lambton, “Internal Structure," pp. 205-12; for insignia and symbols of sovereignty 
in Ghaznawid and Seljuk Iran, see EI? 6:521-24 s. v. Marasim (A. Lambton); for 
khutba and sikka as insignia of caliphal authority, see Tyan, Institutions, pp. 395—403; 
for honorifics, see EI^ 5:618-31, esp. 622-23 s. v. Lakab (C. E. Bosworth); for a 
systematic study of Seljuk insignia of sovereignty, see Mercil, Hükümdarlık Alámetleri, 
pp. 30—34, 37-40 (titles, algab), pp. 44—54 (khutba), pp. 89—93 (coins), pp. 123-26 
(banners), pp. 142-53 (honorary robes [khil'a]}. 

110 For the religious Sunni Muslim aspects in Seljuk ideology, see Tor, “Sovereign and 
Pious,” pp. 39-62, who argues in favor of a mixture of actual attitudes of pious 
behavior, fervent Sunni beliefs, and idealized literary descriptions in response to 
overstated revisionist views rejecting the Seljuk Sunni identity as later constructions. 

111 Modern Turkish scholarship interprets the institutional basis regulating this distri- 
bution of power as “great assembly” (büyük kurultay) of the leading clan members 
according to Turkish tribal traditions. See, for instance, Kóymen, Kurulus Devri, 
pp. 356-66; Mercil, Müslüman Türk Devletleri, p. 56; Sevim and Mercil, Selguklu 
Devletleri, pp. 34; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:15; Ozgüdenli, Selçuklular, p. 87. 

112 See the examples cited below, pp. 72-73, as well as Tor, “Sovereign and Pious,” pp. 39—40. 

113 al-Husayni, pp. 8—9; Ibn al-Athir, 6:99-100, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 37—38; for 
a thorough analysis of these events, see Bosworth, Ghaznavids, pp. 252-68; Mercil, 
Hükümdarlık Alámetleri, pp. 30-31, 73—74, asserts that on coins the title of al-sultan 
al-mu'azzam first appears in the year 438/1046—47 after the official recognition of 
Tughril Beg's rule in Khurasàn on the part of the caliphate whereas the titles on his 
earliest coins are al-amir al-ajall and al-amir al-sayyid; for Jaghri's title, see also 
Peacock, Great Seljuk Empire, p. 42. 

114 Nishapüri/ Rashid al-Din, pp. 18-19, trans. Luther, pp. 39-40. 

115 Bar Hebraeus, p. 225, trans. Budge, p. 201. 

116 See above, p. 68. 

117 Bethammer, “Ethnogenese,” pp. 598-99. 

118 For these matters, see, for instance, Drews, Karolinger, pp. 102-46. 

119 Bar Hebraeus, p. 225, trans. Budge, p. 201. 

120 Bar Hebraeus, p. 224, trans. Budge, p. 200: rsham-(h)wath den b-réshah d-eggartha tüpsa 
dh-qeshtà w-ghéra. For the bow and arrow symbol in general, see Mercil, Hükümdarlık 
alámetleri, pp. 193-95; Peacock, Great Seljuk Empire, pp. 41—42. 

121 Ozgüdenli, “Yeni Paralarin Isiginda,” pp. 548-62. 

122 Bar Hebraeus, p. 225, trans. Budge, p. 201: wa-qddamay(hy) qeshta myattartha w-bh- 
idheh tren ghere. 

123 Heather, Untergang, pp. 187-91 (with further details concerning archaeological finds 
of gold-plated bows and late antique reports about the efficiency of this weapon). 

124 Bar Hebraeus, p. 225, trans. Budge, p. 202; see also Beihammer, “Ethnogenese,” 
pp. 605-606. 

125 Bar Hebraeus, p. 224, trans. Budge, p. 200: d-shahenshah rabbà awbeth mlekh malké 
Tüghrel Bagh Salguqaya amlekh ‘al Korasán wa-Khwarazm. 

126 Skylitzes, pp. 442-45, esp. 445, Il. 62-71. 

127 For details, see Beihammer, “Ethnogenese,” pp. 600—608. 

128 Peacock, Early Seljug History, pp. 27-32. 
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129 For the early Anatolian campaigns under the reign of Tughril Beg, see Cahen, 
“Première Pénétration,” pp. 13-17; idem, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 66-69; Yinang, 
Anadolu’nun Fethi, pp. 44—50, idem, Türkiye Tarihi, pp. 40-44; Vryonis, Decline, pp. 85-87; 
Turan, Selçuklular Târihi, pp. 119-23, 129-31; Shepard, “Scylitzes on Armenia,” 
pp. 270-83; Köymen, Selçuklu Devri, pp. 242-51; Felix, Byzanz, pp. 164-70, 173-79; 
Sevim, Anadolu’nun Fethi, pp. 29-34; Sevim, Süleymanşah, pp. 3-5; Turan, Türkiye, 
pp. 17-18; Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 90-96, 147-57; Mercil, Müslüman Türk Devletleri, 
pp. 97-58; Peacock, Early Selig History, 128-39, 144—51; Sevim and Mergil, Selçuklu 
Devletleri, pp. 43-48; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:22-25, 26-27; Ozgiidenli, Selçuklular, 
pp. 97-101. 

130 Peacock, Early Seljüg History, 128-39, 144-51. 

131 For more details and sources, see the extensive discussion below, pp. 80-84. 

132 Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 43—44; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:22; Ozgiidenli, 
Selguklular, pp. 91—94. 

133 Ibn al-Athir, 6:138—39, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 67—68: Khalqan kathiran min 
al-Ghuzz bi-Ma warg al-Nahr. 

134 See above, pp. 69-70. 

135 Skylitzes, pp. 446-47. 

136 Skylitzes, p. 447: xoi £i npooyopoín, zpooktficacto: aot trjv Mnôiav. 

137 Matthew of Edessa 1.92, p. 76: [...] because they knew that, being in the hands of 
the Romans, the entire country was abandoned and unprotected. John Skylitzes, 
p. 446: [...] zepi tod Baaonpaoxá&v, óc ein pèv yópa náppopoc, Katéyetat 68 b2d yovoukóv, 
TOVG zt£ztoAeurKÓtaG zpóc AYTOV otpatió tac ozatvtttÓLevoc. 

138 Matthew of Edessa 1.85, pp. 72-73. 

139 Matthew of Edessa 1.92, p. 76. 

140 See, for instance, Skylitzes, p. 476, where the dissolution of the Byzantine troops in 
Iberia (IBnpikdc otpatóc) is ascribed to the wasteful financial policy of the emperor. 

141 Shepard, “Scylitzes on Armenia,” pp. 269—311. 

142 For a recent discussion, see Peacock, Early Seljag History, pp. 129-39, who summarizes 
the main arguments of older scholarship and brings together written and archaeo- 
logical evidence for fortifications in the northeastern and southeastern sections of the 
frontier. He concludes that, although there were some fortified places, the available 
evidence also points to neglect, inadequate investment, or to fortifications oriented 
toward other directions than the east. 

143 Skylitzes, p. 447: otpatnyov émotijous ati ddeAponaida Acüv tov Aeyónevov koqóv. 
For Asan's identity, see Felix, Byzanz, p. 164, n. 94; Ozgiidenli, Selguklular, p. 98, 
n. 31, rejects this assumption on the basis of numismatic evidence from Herat. 

144 Skylitzes, p. 448: 6 è ts yópac ápyov Aapov Béotnc, 6 tod BXaóto0Xápou vids Kal 
tod Iipouciávoo &ógAqóc, [...] vopóppora ékméunei npòç tov Béotnv Kataxadrdv tov 
Kexavpévov tod Avíov kai tis Ipnpíac katápyovta. 

145 Skylitzes, p. 449. 

146 Aristakes 11-13, pp. 57-72; Matthew of Edessa 1.92, pp. 76-77. 

147 Shepard, “Scylitzes on Armenia,” pp. 270-83. 

148 Skylitzes, p. 448: zapgX0óv tò Taßpéčiov xal tò Aeyóuevov TegAl 1.0€v eic Banonpaxaviav 
(in the first expedition), p. 450: 6 ABpapioc tiv Baaozpakavíav katañaßóv (in the 
second expedition). 

149 Aristakes 11, pp. 57-61, speaks of three different expeditions before, during, and 
after the Armenian year 497 (= 9 March 1048-8 March 1049). While it is no problem 
to identify them with the invasions of Hasan (1047) and Ibrahim Yinàl (1048), there 
seems to be a geographic confusion, for the first is said to have reached the “gawar de 
Basean, jusqu'au grand dastakert appelé VatarSawan” (Eleşkirt), and 24 other prov- 
inces, but the Turks failed to reach Karin. These details most probably duplicate the 
description of the second raid, which is more extensive, in particular mentioning the 
plain of Basean and Karin, the province of Chaldia/Xattik' and the fortress of Sper 
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(İspir), as well as the districts of Taykh, Arsarunik', Tarawn, Hasteank', Xorjean, 
Sisak, and Mananali. A separate chapter (ibidem 12, pp. 63-68) describes the attack 
on Arcn. 

150 Skylitzes, p. 447 (augi tac £tkoot xuuáóac), p. 449 (ngpl tag Exatov yáðas). 

151 Skylitzes, p. 449: ovotnoápevoç Ek te Toópkov xoi KaBeipwv xai Avupvitdv. The ex- 
act meaning of Kabeiroi, which in the ancient tradition denotes a variety of real and 
mythical peoples, is unclear. 

152 Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 34, 36, 38; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:12, 15, 18-19, 
20, 22; Ozgiidenli, Selçuklular, p. 57, n. 168, p. 62, n. 3, pp. 76, 88-89, 93. 

153 Skylitzes, p. 453: Xopooávtng tepos otpatnydc, [...] Aoznàv XaAóptoc ó tod ABpapiov 
étepoOadArs adEAMdc. 

154 Skylitzes, p. 450. 

155 Skylitzes, p. 450; see also Dólger and Wirth, Regesten, no. 890a and 890b; for Ourt- 
rou and the identity of Liparites, see Leveniotis, Collapse, p. 91. 

156 Skylitzes, pp. 450—52; see also MacEvitt, “Chronicle of Matthew," p. 163. 

157 Skylitzes, p. 452; for Kapetron, see Felix, Byzanz, map, and Leveniotis, Collapse, p. 93. 

158 Skylitzes, pp. 452-53; for details, see Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 94—96. 

159 Skylitzes, p. 453. 

160 Skylitzes, p. 454: ég0óvnos è t A5EAQH tortovtov kara&uoÜÉvri tod cbtvyriuatoc. 

161 See above, pp. 71-73. 

162 For the initial phase of Seljuk-Abbasid contacts, see Hanne, Caliph, pp. 87-91. 

163 For Byzantine-Fatimid relations in this period, see Felix, Byzanz, pp. 117-21, 170-71, 
177—78, and the details below, pp. 94—102; for the Seljuk sultanate and Sunni Islam, 
see Peacock, Early Selig History, pp. 99-127. 

164 See below, pp. 155-161. 

165 'Azimi, p. 6 (Arabic text), pp. 8-9 (trans); Ibn al-Athir, 6:138-39, trans. Richards, 
Annals, pp. 67-68. 

166 Ibn al-Athir, 6:139, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 67: wa-kana akhir al-amr al-zafar li-l- 
muslimin, *ultimately victory went to the Muslims." 

167 Ibn al-Athir, 6:139, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 67. Liparit is called Qarit malik 
al-Abkhaz (“the king of the Abkhazians"). qāf may be a misreading of the Arabic 
letter fà? rendering the consonant ‘p’. 

168 Ibn al-Athir, 6:139, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 68: ila an baqtya baynahü wa-bayna 
l-Qustantiniya khamsata 'ashara yawman, “until there was between him and Constan- 
tinople [a distance] of fifteen days." 

169 Ibn al-Athir, 6:139, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 68. 

170 Aristakes 15, pp. 74—75; Skylitzes, p. 474, ll. 93—95; for the political situation in Kars, 
see Felix, Byzanz, p. 173 with n. 117; Oxford Dictionary of Byzantium 2, p. 1108 s. v. Kars; 
Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 116-17. 

171 Aristakes 15, p. 74: *Au jour de la grande Féte de l'Épiphanie de Notre Seigneur." 
The date is corroborated by 'Azimi, pp. 9-10 (Arabic text), p. 12 (trans.), sub anno 
445/23 April 1053-11 April 1054: wa-hajama Qutlumush sahib Tughril-bak madinat 
al-Qars wa-qatala kull man kana biha, "Qutlumush, the companion of Tughril Beg, 
attacked the city of Kars and killed everybody who was there." 

172 Ibn al-Athir, 6:145—46, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 73 (sub anno 441/5 June 1049-25 
May 1050); for this revolt, see Ozgiidenli, Selçuklular, pp. 119-20. 

173 Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 59-60; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:35-36; 
Ozgiidenli, Selçuklular, pp. 132-33, 138 (1061-64). 

174 See above, n. 171. 

175 Aristakes 15, pp. 74-75. 

176 Aristakes 16, pp. 75-87; Matthew of Edessa 2.3, pp. 86-88; Skylitzes, pp. 462-64, 
474; Ibn al-Athir, 6:172, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 93. 

177 Ibn al-Athir, 6:172, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 93. 

178 Ibn al-Athir, 6:177, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 97. 
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179 For this system, see above, pp. 57-61. 

180 For the scholarly literature on this campaign, see the references above, n. 129. 

181 For the geographic details, see the discussion below, pp. 81-83. 

182 For the significance of Manzikert, see Leveniotis, Collapse, p. 142. 

183 Aristakes 16, pp. 75-87; Matthew of Edessa 2.3, pp. 86-88; Skylitzes, pp. 462-64; 
Ibn al-Athir, 6:172, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 93; 'Azimi, p. 12 (Arabic text), p. 13 
(trans.); for an analysis of the sources, which in some points differs from the recon- 
struction below, see Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 152—57. 

184 Aristakes 16, p. 75; Matthew of Edessa 2.3, p. 86. 

185 Aristakes 16, p. 76: au nord jusqu'aux forteresses des Ap'xaz, jusqu'à la montagne 
de Parxar et jusqu'au pied du Kovkas (Caucase), p. 79: Ayant pénétré dans le Tayk' 
[...] parvinrent jusqu'au grand fleuve appelé Corox [...] et descendirent dans le pays 
de Xattik' [...] ils revinrent en arrière et arrivèrent à la ville forteresse (berdak'alak?) 
appelée Baberd. 

186 Aristakes 16, p. 80: Ils parvinrent jsuqu'au Vanand et là, furent attaqués par les 
braves i3xan de Gagik, fils d'Abas. 

187 Aristakes 16, p. 78: Quand je me rapelle le Xorjean et le Hanjet', p. 79: les massacres 
qui eurent lieu sans le Derjan et l'Eketeac'. 

188 Aristakes 16, pp. 81-82: le sultan [...] se dirigea vers le Tuaracatap' [...] dans la large 
vallée de Basean [...] à la forteresse inaccessible appelée Awnik [...] au village de Du 
à la place admirablement défendue de Karin. 

189 Aristakes 16, pp. 82-87: Le sultan recommenga le siége de Manazkert avec une 
fureur terrible; Matthew of Edessa 2.3, pp. 86-88; Skylitzes, pp. 462-64. 
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2 Byzantine-Seljuk 
diplomacy and the first 
Turkish footholds 


The Seljuk sultanate as a new factor in Byzantine- 
Muslim diplomacy, 1049-55 


An exchange of embassies in 1049/50 inaugurated diplomatic relations between 
Byzantium and the Great Seljuk sultanate.! This step, although primarily aimed 
at a political settlement of issues resulting from the 1048 campaign, significantly 
affected the relationship between Constantinople and the Fatimid caliphate 
of Cairo, as had been reaffirmed by the treaty of 1046.2 The objectives of the 
negotiations were the conclusion of a peace treaty and the release of prisoners, 
especially the Georgian prince Liparit, who had been captured in the battle of 
Kapetron.? From an ideological point of view, most noteworthy is the fact that 
Tughril Beg, already on the occasion of this first official encounter, underlined 
his leading position in Sunni Islam by choosing a sharif, i.e., a member of the 
Prophet's family, who can perhaps be identified with a certain Naghiya b. Isma'il 
al-Hasani, as ambassador to the Byzantine capital. Moreover, he laid claims to 
the mosque of Constantinople, which was to be repaired at his own expense 
and in which the Friday prayer was to be held in his and the Abbasid caliph's 
name. This was tantamount to a direct affront to Fatimid rights on this mosque 
conceded first in 988 to Caliph al-'Aziz.? Although Skylitzes’ report takes great 
pains to depict the imperial government as being in a position of strength in these 
negotiations, it is quite obvious that the military pressure of the Seljuk invad- 
ers on the eastern provinces made Constantine IX comply with the demands of 
the treaty partners, thus opting for a restriction of Fatimid influence in favor of 
a retightening of relations with the Abbasid caliphate of Baghdad and its new 
powerful protectors. 

The fact that Emir Nasr al-Dawla b. Marwan had recently recognized Seljuk 
suzerainty clearly indicated that Tughril Beg's presence in the region was more 
than a short-term harassment or a temporary disruption of the pre-existing bal- 
ance of power. Constantine IX made use of the new state of affairs, asking Nasr 
al-Dawla to mediate negotiations with the Seljuk sultan. While George Drosos, 
a secretary (hypogrammateus) of Aaron and thus a man well acquainted with the 
situation in the Armenian borderland, represented the imperial government at 
Tughril Beg's court, the Marwanid dignitary Shaykh al-Islam Abū ‘Abdallah b. 
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Marwan lent additional support to the emperor’s cause.’ The available accounts 
at first sight convey the impression that the main issue discussed in these contacts 
was the release of Liparit, but in view of the manifold results it seems that they 
envisaged more far-reaching ends, aiming at a comprehensive settlement of 
relations with the Seljuk sultanate with the mediation of the Muslim allies in 
the borderland. At about the same time, Tughril Beg was granted by Caliph 
al-Qà'im a number of honorifics extolling him as a lawful ruler and protector of 
Islam. This was a further step in the process of the Seljuk lord's gradual transfor- 
mation from a Turkmen chief and conqueror to a legitimate holder of supreme 
power within the legal and ideological context of Muslim conceptions of public 
authority. It thus decisively contributed to the foundation of a clearly defined re- 
lationship between the Seljuk sultanate and the Abbasid dynasty? Tughril Beg’s 
intra-dynastic position was further consolidated by the submission of Ibrahim 
Yinal.? Accordingly, Tughril Beg’s recognition as the supreme representative 
of Islam by the Byzantine emperor has to be interpreted as both an important 
complementary feature in the overall endeavor of the Seljuk sultan to become 
established as one of the leading authorities in the Muslim world and as another 
substantial gain in prestige, which enhanced his position vis-à-vis his Muslim, 
mainly Shiite, adversaries. 

In the years after 1050, Tughril Beg once more turned his attention to the 
Kakayid dominions in the western Uplands of Iran, ultimately seizing Isfahan in 
May/June 1051 after a siege of one year and transferring his residence from Rayy 
to this newly acquired city. In addition, he further forged bonds with the Abbasid 
caliphate through the exchange of embassies and lavish gifts.'° A letter of Con- 
stantine IX addressed to Caliph al-Qa’im, which according to Bar Hebraeus, 
our only source, reached Baghdad in the Muslim year 443/15 May 1051-2 May 
1052,!! bears testimony to a remarkable revival of diplomatic contacts between 
Constantinople and the Abbasid court after decades of silence. After Bardas 
Skleros in late 986/early 987 had come to an agreement with the Buwayhid amir 
al-umara’ in order to stage his coup against Basil II,!* Baghdad became completely 
overshadowed by the Fatimid court of Cairo and henceforth was considered a 
place of secondary significance by Constantinople. The new Sunni prospects and 
the shifting of the center of gravity in the Muslim world from Egypt to western 
Iran in the wake of Tughril Beg's expansionist movement resulted in a re-opening 
of the old lines of communication with the court of Baghdad. Unfortunately, apart 
from quoting the letter's address and giving a short description of its splendid 
outward appearance, Bar Hebraeus fails to tell us anything about the political 
purposes of this contact. But it can be assumed that there must have been a causal 
relationship with the new situation in the Armenian and Upper Mesopotamian 
borderland and the constellations resulting from the growing influence of the 
young Seljuk sultanate. The proclamation of the prayer in Constantinople in 
the name of the Abbasid caliph meant that the latter was explicitly involved in the 
Byzantine-Seljuk negotiations and was considered an indispensable party to the 
agreements in his capacity as the uncontested legal and spiritual authority among 
Sunni Muslims. 
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A few years later, most probably in the months before Tughril Beg’s triumphal 
entrance into Baghdad in Ramadan 447/December 1055, the sultan re-affirmed 
his claims to formal control over the mosque of Constantinople by sending an 
embassy to Empress Theodora.!? Eastern Christian sources mainly emphasize 
the tribute the empress was forced to pay as a token of submission to the sultan’s 
overwhelming power, thus implicitly criticizing the weakness of the supreme 
head of Orthodox Christianity.!* From the viewpoint of the Fatimid caliphate, 
the issue at stake was the antagonism between Sunni and Shiite doctrine. The re- 
nowned Egyptian jurist and man of letters Abū ‘Abdallah Muhammad b. Salama 
al-Oudà't, who had served as a judge of the Sunni population in Egypt under 
Caliph al-Hakim and thereafter worked as a high-ranking official in the Fatimid 
chancery,’ had been dispatched at about the same time as ambassador of 
Caliph al-Mustansir to Constantinople and was thus able to follow the negotiations 
between the Seljuk representative and the imperial government. When with the 
latter's permission the rival ambassador held the Friday prayer in the name of 
Caliph al-O&'im bi-Amr Allah, al-Qudà'i swiftly informed his lord of this event. 
The Fatimid caliph reacted by confiscating the property of the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher in Jerusalem and by other repressive measures against the Greek 
patriarch and the Christians in Syria and Egypt.'? In this way, Cairo basically 
suspended all previous concessions regarding the emperor's control over the 
said church and the patriarchal see of Jerusalem, thus taking vengeance on its 
Christian subjects for their spiritual leader’s breach of allegiance and rejecting 
the Abbasid and Seljuk claims. 

In the context of the intra-Muslim conflict between the Shiite elite of Egypt 
and the upcoming Seljuk power representing the Sunni caliphate, both sides 
sought to make their influence felt in Constantinople through the pressure they 
were able to exert, the former by oppressing the Christians living under Fatimid 
rule and the latter by threatening with new invasions and demanding sums of 
tribute. The Muslim place of worship in Constantinople, which, perhaps along 
with Rome, was considered the most awe-inspiring center of Christianity and the 
Roman imperial tradition,!® served as a reference point for ambitions to exercise a 
patronage reaching beyond the boundaries of dar al-Islam, i.e., the Muslim realm, 
in favor of co-religionists living under infidel rule. The Byzantine equivalent of 
this idea is the emperor's claim to authority over the patriarchal sees living under 
Muslim rule. The imperial government's decision to confer the formal suzerainty 
over the mosque to Cairo's rival power seriously disturbed the pre-existing equi- 
librium of mutual respect for the other side's authority over its co-religionists 
and institutions in one's own realm. Thus, Constantinople unavoidably became 
an intrinsic part of the struggle between Shiite and Sunni claims to the Muslim 
caliphate. 

The factors leading the empress and her advisers to side with Tughril Beg 
by conceding him pre-eminence in Constantinople most probably have to be 
sought in the unprecedented military power the Seljuk commanders and their 
Turkmen soldiers were able to deploy in the eastern provinces. Although further 
developments were not yet foreseeable in 1055, only several months after the 
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second large-scale Seljuk expedition, it was clear that this new enemy with his 
newly acquired strongholds in Transcaucasia, Azerbaijan, and western Iran and 
his alliances with local lords in Upper Mesopotamia was able to provoke serious 
harassment in the northern and central section of the eastern borderland.'? In 
contrast, the Fatimid caliphate, while a dangerous rival for control over northern 
Syria and the emirate of Aleppo, was hardly able to mount attacks into the inte- 
rior of Byzantine Asia Minor. 

Another incident of Fatimid-Seljuk antagonism occurring in these years bears 
witness to the fact that, despite the concessions made to the Seljuk sultanate with 
respect to the mosque of Constantinople, the imperial government by no means 
abandoned its obligations towards Cairo and even intervened on behalf of the 
Fatimid caliphate when the existing order was jeopardized by seditious internal 
enemies. The conflict was triggered by al-Mu'izz b. Badis (1016-62), head of 
the Zirid dynasty of al-Qayrawan in the province of Ifriqiya, who from the late 
1040s onwards felt secure enough to renounce his allegiance to Cairo, submit- 
ting instead to Abbasid suzerainty.? At some point before 443/13 May 1051-2 
May 1052, al-Mu'izz sent an ambassador to Baghdad, declaring his readiness 
to proclaim the Friday prayer in the Abbasid caliph's name (al-da'wa al-Abbasiya) 
and asking for a formal investiture.?! Both the Abbasid caliph and Tughril Beg 
must have been highly pleased at the prospect of gaining an ally in the rear of 
the Fatimid state as strong as the Zirid emir. In July 1051, Baghdad was afflicted 
by heavy riots between the Sunni and the Shiite quarters because of certain 
inscriptions that had stirred up Sunni sentiments. The caliph and his officials 
were unable to restore order in the city, and a number of tombs of Shiite imams 
and Buwayhid emirs were seriously damaged.” At the time following the 
conquest of Isfahan in May/June 1051, Tughril Beg decisively strengthened his 
bonds with the Abbasid caliphate by receiving robes of honor and titles, while a 
few months after these riots in January 1052 his ambassadors were received with 
huge amounts of gifts in Baghdad.?? Hence the sultan came into conflict with 
various Shiite or pro-Fatimid factions in Iraq.” 

The Buwayhid emir al-Malik al-Rahim and his Turkish military commander 
Arslan al-Basasiri in Baghdad still controlled substantial territories in the region. 
In December 1052 the two potentates seized Basra and received the allegiance of 
Daylami soldiers from the Iranian province of Khizistan.”° Likewise, the lord of 
Hilla and central Iraq, Nir al-Dawla Mazyad b. Dubays, who was Shiite along 
with the majority of his subjects, refused to perform the prayer in the caliph’s 
name.”° Tughril Beg, therefore, was eager to undermine the Shiite opposition 
by gaining allies from among their ranks. A case in point is al-Malik al-Rahim’s 
brother Abi ‘Ali b. Abi Kalijar, who after the conquest of Basra took refuge with 
Tughril Beg. The latter received him honorably in Isfahan, married him to a 
relative of his, and gave him important domains as land grant (qa 5.2? The emirs 
Abū Mansür and Hazarasb in al-Ahwaz, instead, had initially submitted to Tughril 
Beg, but then they arrived at a new agreement with the Buwayhid lord.?? These 
examples clearly demonstrate how unstable the situation in 1051-52 was and how 
easily Tughril Beg's newly acquired predominance in Iraq could collapse. 
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In response to al-Mu‘izz b. Badis’ query, the Abbasid caliph readily sent a 
certain Aba Ghilib al-Shayzari as emissary to al-Qayrawan, carrying with him 
a letter of appointment (al-‘ahd), the black banner (al-liwa’ al-aswad) of the Abbasid 
dynasty, and robes of honor. On his trip through Byzantine territory, Abi Ghalib 
was arrested at the emperor’s behest and handed over to the emissaries of 
Caliph al-Mustansir. In Cairo a public act of humiliation was staged, in which 
the ambassador was paraded through the city sitting back-to-front on a camel 
and carrying the letter of appointment around his neck. In Bayna ]-Qasrayn, the 
heart of the Fatimid palace city, the Abbasid symbols of authority destined for 
al-Mu'izz were put in a hole and burned.” By destroying these objects and by 
deriding the Abbasid representative, the Fatimid government expressed its defi- 
ance of Sunni claims to provinces under its sway and denounced the lawlessness 
of the Zirid-Abbasid coalition. 

Baghdad harshly reacted to the Fatimid affront by organizing a propagan- 
distic campaign supported by all leading jurists and authorities of figh, who com- 
posed treatises condemning the Ismà'iliyya doctrine.” At about the same time 
al-Mu'izz b. Badis dispatched a certain Abi l-Qāsim b. ‘Abd al-Rahmaàn as 
ambassador to Baghdad and Constantinople in order to discuss the issue with 
both the Abbasid court and the imperial government.*! The Zirid ruler most 
probably tried to take advantage of this diplomatic episode and gain official rec- 
ognition as an independent ruler by Constantinople, should the latter have been 
willing to enter negotiations with his representative. The sources fail to give us 
more details about the talks in Baghdad, but in all likelihood, emissaries of 
Sultan Tughril Beg were present in the caliphal palace and participated in these 
discussions, so that a certain Abi ‘Ali b. Kabir was dispatched on behalf of the 
sultan and set off along with Abi l-Qasim for Constantinople.?? In his baggage, 
he had a very carefully couched letter full of allusions to the political ambitions 
and ideological claims of the Seljuk sultan, thus illustrating the discursive strate- 
gies that underpinned Tughril Beg’s political program of Sunni leadership. 

On this occasion, the Byzantine emperor was primarily interested in display- 
ing his loyalty towards the Fatimid caliphate. Accordingly, he did not receive 
the emissary of al-Mu'izz b. Bádis,?? thus refusing to recognize the latter as an 
independent potentate and stressing his commitment to the treaty concluded 
with al-Mustansir in 1046. During the discussions with the Seljuk ambassador, 
Constantine IX stressed his friendship (al-mawadda) with the Fatimid caliph, stat- 
ing that he would not consent to an action detrimental to his ally.?* Despite its 
change of course in 1049/50 towards a revival of relations with the Abbasid cali- 
phate, the imperial government still abided by the treaty with Cairo and avoided 
interfering with the internal affairs of the Fatimid caliphate and its relations with 
subordinate rulers. The mosque of Constantinople was a place of ideological 
significance within the empire’s realm. No doubt, the emperor considered it his 
own business to decide which foreign power should have access to this place of 
worship. Supporting the aspirations of a powerful rebel, who sought collabora- 
tion with Cairo’s most dangerous rival, would have been a flagrant breach of 
the existing treaty. On the other hand, with the agreements of 1049/50 a new 
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state of affairs had come into being. Constantinople could by no means afford to 
ignore the claims of the Seljuk sultan and the Abbasid caliphate. Indicative 
of the emperor’s appeasing attitude is his treatment of the Abbasid ambassador, 
who after his humiliation in Cairo was safely brought back to Constantinople, 
receiving the emperor’s apologies for the mistreatment he had had to endure.?? 
The imperial government seems to have been fully aware of the heavy insult, 
which the Abbasid caliph had to bear on account of the public denigration of his 
ambassador. Being interested in maintaining good relations with the Abbasid 
court and the Seljuk sultan, the emperor had to avoid giving the impression that 
he would have consented to the behavior of his Fatimid allies. 

As regards the content of Tughril Beg's letter, it is worth having a closer look at 
the address formula and the summary that came down to us in order to see the 
allusions and propagandistic devices employed by the Seljuk chancery. 


From the pillar of religion and the aid of the Muslims, the splendor of 
the religion of God and the sultan of the lands of God, and the helper of the 
servants of God, Abii Talib, the right hand of the caliph, the commander of 
the faithful, to the lord of the Romans (min Rukn al-din wa-ghiyath al-muslimin, 
baha’ al-din Allah wa-sultan bilad Allah, wa-mughith ‘ibad Allah, Abi Talib, yamin 
al-khalifa amir al-mu’minin ilā ‘azim al-Rüm). And its content after the bas- 
mala was as follows: Praise be to God, whose dominion is mighty and whose 
demonstration is brilliant, whose position is sublime and whose benevolence 
is generous. The letter continued in this way until it stated: Many years ago a 
man of deception (nàájim al-dalala) made his appearance in Egypt. He invites 
the people to follow him; he is deceived by those of his companionship whom 
he has deceived; in doctrinal matters, he believes what no one of the men 
of knowledge—be it at the time of the first imams or nowadays—considers 
lawful and what no reasonable man of the people of Islam and the infidels 
(ahl al-islam wa-l-kufr) considers correct. Thereafter the letter referred to the 
emissary Abi Ghàlib, uttered criticism on this issue, and demanded that he 
should be sent under guard to al-Mu'izz b. Badis.?? 


As in the case of the mosque of Constantinople, this was a favorable opportunity 
for Tughril Beg to project himself as the defender and supreme political repre- 
sentative of Sunni Islam to the outside world. A list of six compound honorif- 
ics (algab) designates the Seljuk sultan as the holder of a central position in dar 
al-Islám, which consisted of three essential components, i.e., the orthodox Sunni 
faith (din), the territories under Muslim rule (bzlad Allah), and the faithful Muslim 
subjects (al-muslimiin, ibad Allah). At these levels, Tughril Beg appears as supporter 
and protector (rukn, ghiyath, mughith), as brightly shining example (baha’), or as 
sovereign (sultan) respectively. After the sultan's kunya “Abū Talib” signaling the 
end of the list of /agabs, there is a specific reference to the relationship between 
sultan and caliph. Tughril Beg is presented as the caliph's “right hand,” i.e., the 
most powerful authority in Islam second only to the incumbent of the Abbasid 
throne. The title of sultan, which the Seljuk chief had been using since the first 
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conquest of Nishapür in 1038 on coins and elsewhere in the form al-sultan al- 
mu'azzam (the highly exalted sultan),?" is here embroidered with the specification 
"of the lands of God" and thus points to concepts of Muslim universal rule. 

Historical accounts first mention the honorifics Rukn al-Din and Ghiyath 
al-Muslimin, in the context of Tughril Beg's solemn entrance in Baghdad in 1055 
or in the course of the preceding diplomatic contacts with the Abbasid court. 
Hence, they illustrate the ideological elevation, which the Seljuk chief achieved 
in return for his shows of respect and obedience to the caliphate.?? A case in 
point is the reception of the renowned chief qadi al-Mawardi, who in 1043/ 
early 1044 was sent as Caliph al-Qa'im's envoy to Tughril Beg in order to medi- 
ate a peace treaty with the Buwayhid rulers. In honor to the caliph, the sultan 
escorted the emissary four leagues and declared his readiness to be the caliph's 
loyal servant.?? 

‘The message conveyed by the aforementioned titles is also in line with a state- 
ment Bar Hebraeus put into the mouth of a Seljuk envoy at the caliph's court 
several months before the sultan's entry into Baghdad: Tughril Beg expressed his 
desire to be honored and blessed by serving the Prophet. He would perform the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, provide for the safety of the pilgrims’ routes, and wage war 
against all rebels.*? According to the itinerary presented by the sources, Tughril 
Beg announced his plan to perform the pilgrimage to Mecca in Hamadhan, 
where he had arrived in April 1055 after spending the winter of 1054/55 in Rayy. 
Subsequently, however, having proceeded further west to Hulwàn, the sultan 
became involved in the internal affairs of Baghdad and entered negotiations with 
Caliph al-Qa'im and other factions. These endeavors culminated in his personal 
entrance in the city in December 1055.4! 

The letter to the Byzantine emperor, thus, clearly draws on aspects of the 
caliph-sultan relationship, as it was defined in the course of the negotiations 
between the court of Baghdad and the Seljuk leadership in the years before 1055. 
A diplomatic affair in which both the Fatimid court of Egypt and the imperial 
government of Constantinople were immediately involved offered the ideal 
setting for the promotion of these ideas. Consequently, Fatimid doctrines had 
to be presented as being in contradiction not only with the teachings of the first 
imams and contemporary theologians but also with the opinions of all reasonable 
men, both Muslims and infidels. Hence, the Byzantine emperor is summoned 
to distance himself from his allies in Cairo and to support the Abbasids as the 
representatives of the true Islamic faith. 

From the Byzantine point of view, the Sunni-Shiite antagonism for predomi- 
nance in Iraq and the Seljuk-Fatimid conflict for control over the Zirid emirate 
in particular forced Constantinople to become entangled with intra-Muslim dis- 
putes and to reconsider its one-sided reliance upon peaceful relations with the 
caliphate of Cairo. This resulted in the appearance of a twofold allegiance, in 
which the Byzantine government, on the one hand, acknowledged the formal 
supremacy of the Abbasid caliphate and Sunni Islam by allowing the proclama- 
tion of the Friday prayer in its name according to older traditions, and, on the 
other hand, abided by commitments emanating from the treaties with Cairo, 
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as regards the integrity of the Fatimid realm and its protection from rebels and 
hostile threats. 

The further development of the diplomatic network between Constantinople, 
Cairo, and Baghdad was to a large extent determined by the political situation 
in Syria and the degree of Fatimid influence on Iraqi affairs. The temporary 
replacement of the Mirdasid emir Thimal b. Salih by direct Fatimid rule over 
Aleppo between January/February 1057 and September 1060, as well as the col- 
laboration with the Turkish commander Arslan al-Basasiri during his activities 
between early 1056 and January 1060 in Iraq led to a significant strengthening 
of Fatimid influence in the entire region. Expectations of an imminent collapse 
of Seljuk predominance may have arisen.*? 

Heavy riots among the townspeople, Tughril Beg’s Turkmen warriors, and the 
Buwayhid soldiery in December 1055 forced al-Basasiri along with a great part 
of the Baghdadi Turks to flee to al-Rahba, from where he communicated with the 
Fatimid government, offering his allegiance. Thereupon al-Basasiri concluded 
an alliance with the Shiite Mazyadids and attacked Quraysh b. Badran of Mosul, 
whom he defeated in a battle outside Sinjar on 9 January 1057. As a result of this 
victory, the Friday prayer in Mosul was proclaimed in the name of the Fatimid 
caliph, while al-Basasiri and his companions were invested with robes of honor 
sent by al-Mustansir. 

At that time, Tughril Beg took action against this dangerous threat, leaving 
Baghdad for a large-scale campaign in the northern Jazira between Takrit, 
Harran, and the Marwanid territories around Jazirat b. ‘Umar. Several local 
rulers and some of al-Basasiri’s allies returned to Seljuk obedience and Ibrahim 
Yinàl took control of Mosul. Yet in early 1058, the latter launched his rebellion, 
departing for the Uplands to gain Hamadhan. Therefore, al-Basasirt and Quraysh 
swiftly retook Mosul and in late December 1058 entered Baghdad, abducting the 
Abbasid caliph and his entourage and proclaiming the Friday prayer in the name 
of his Fatimid rival. Both the local Shiites and—because of their bad experiences 
with Turkmen soldiers—a large section of the Sunni populace sided with the new 
potentates while other Iraqi urban centers like Basra and Wasit also submitted to 
their authority. Being preoccupied with the rebellion of Ibrahim Yinàl, Tughril 
Beg was unable to react immediately to this threat. It was only with the support 
of his nephews Alp Arslan, Yaqüti, and Oawurt Beg that he managed to eliminate 
his recalcitrant half-brother in July 1059, whereupon he invaded Iraq, took pos- 
session of Baghdad, and restored the caliph to his position, whereas al-Basasiri 
was killed in a battle near Küfa in January 1060.7? 

This brief digression on the developments in Iraq should underline the sig- 
nificant gain of prestige the Fatimid caliphate achieved in these years until the 
supremacy of the Seljuk sultanate was ultimately re-established. It is also note- 
worthy that the sudden expansion of Fatimid suzerainty into the heartlands 
of the Abbasid caliphate materialized on the basis of diplomatic contacts with 
the Shiite elements of Iraq and without direct involvement in military affairs. The 
Fatimid caliphate served as a counterweight and legitimizing authority for the 
political ambitions of all those discontent with the perspective of an Abbasid 
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Sunni revival under the aegis of the Seljuk sultanate. Hence, the Fatimid deci- 
sion makers’ sudden mid-1050s alteration in behavior towards Byzantium and 
increased aggressive attitude in terms of military operations in Syria and pre- 
tentious demands put forward by means of diplomacy becomes understandable. 
Unfortunately, the available accounts are contradictory and quite deficient in 
historical and chronological details. Yet it is still possible to perceive the increas- 
ing amount of pressure the Fatimid government was able to exert at that time. 

More specifically, the commander Makin al-Dawla al-Hasan b. ‘Alt b. Mulhim 
was dispatched from Cairo to lead a campaign against the Byzantine port of 
Laodikeia, which he put under siege. A second expedition under the emir al-Sa‘id 
Layth al-Dawla resulted in the conquest of the city. A third contingent invaded 
Byzantine territory, pillaging, killing, and taking captives.! Besides Laodikeia, 
Ibn Mulhim is recorded to have attacked the city of Apameia/Afamiya, the 
environs of Antioch, and the fortress of Oastül/Oastün, which surrendered in 
exchange for a guarantee of safety (aman). The Byzantine military presence 
in the region was eventually enhanced by a naval force of 80 ships, arriving 
in Laodikeia and fending off the troops of Ibn Mulhim.*® On the whole, we 
are dealing with a serious disturbance of the previously peaceful relations. The 
reasons for this clash have to be sought in a diplomatic dispute between the two 
sides, which erupted during the negotiations that took place during the hostilities. 
Hence, the military operations were not an end in itself, but they aimed at forc- 
ing the Byzantine government to make concessions in matters pertaining to the 
bilateral relations at that time. 

A tricky issue is the exact dating of these events. An important terminus ad 
quem is provided by the years 446/12 April 1054-1 April 1055 and 447/2 April 
1055-20 March 1056, in which Egypt was afflicted by famine and plague due 
to an irregularity in the inundation of the Nile." All accounts agree that the 
estrangement between Cairo and Constantinople began on account of a con- 
siderable load of wheat—the sources mention 100,000 gafiz or 400,000 irdabd, 
respectively. In an exchange of embassies, it was agreed that the load would be 
sent to Cairo in support of the starving population, but, after the accession of 
a new emperor to the imperial throne, it was eventually withheld.*? As for the 
actual incumbent of the throne, the details provided by our accounts are con- 
flicting. According to one version, the “ruler of the Romans in Constantinople" 
(mutamallik al-Rüm bi- Qustantiniyya) died and was succeeded by a woman (imra'a), 
who asked Caliph al-Mustansir in a letter whether he would be willing to support 
her with his troops in case she were attacked by a rebel. When the caliph refused, 
she was angered and impeded the transport of the grain.? The change of gov- 
ernment mentioned in this report can only refer to Empress Theodora's succes- 
sion to Constantine IX in January 1055. This chronology is in accordance with 
the aforementioned presence of al-Qudà'1 as Fatimid ambassador at the court 
of Theodora in 1055 and fits well with the date of the surrender of Qastül on 8. 
Rabi‘ I 447/27 June 1055.°° 

The same report also mentions Mikhz'il, i.e., Michael VI (31 August 1056-31 
August 1057), as successor of Theodora.?! According to the second version, a 
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certain Michael described as sahib harb (man of war) stratiotikos, in the days of the 
vizier Abū Nasr al-Falahi (1045—48)?? had participated in an embassy to Cairo, 
where he was especially enticed by the attractions of the Fatimid court. After his 
accession to the throne, he wished to send a load of grain and gifts to the caliph, 
but the Romans suspected him of sympathy for Islam, killed him, and replaced 
him with a certain Ibn Saglarüs.?? There are fictitious elements drawing on 
recurring motifs in idealized narratives of Byzantine-Muslim relations, and the 
chronology is jumbled. Yet the violent overthrow of Michael VI and the takeover 
of the throne by Isaac Komnenos (1 September 1057-22 November 1059) are still 
recognizable. Although most chronological indications support a dating of the 
whole incident to the spring/early summer of 1055, it seems that the year 1057 
fits better with the historical circumstances. The decline of Byzantine military 
power in the civil war preceding Isaac’s rise to power in conjunction with the 
general increase of Fatimid influence in Iraq created very favorable conditions 
for military intervention in Syria. One version claims that the leading head of the 
whole enterprise was the Fatimid vizier and supreme gadi al-Yaziri, a Palestinian 
from al-Ramla, who owed his rise to power to the caliph’s mother. He dominated 
the political scene in these years until he was executed in March 1058 under the 
pretext of treacherous contacts with the Seljuk sultan.°* 

The available reports point to Theodora’s anger or Ibn Saqlaris’ malicious- 
ness and cruelty as the reasons for the imperial government’s change of mind, but 
if the identification with Isaac I is correct, the civil war of 1057 provides a good 
explanation as to why the load of grain never reached Egypt. During the conflict, 
various parts of the eastern provinces were heavily ravaged and the military units 
of Asia Minor suffered serious losses of manpower.”? It was at the same time that 
Turkmen warrior groups, who had come to Armenia in the wake of Tughril Beg’s 
1054 campaign in the region, managed to stay for a longer period in the eastern 
territories without being expelled by local units.°° The administrative and 
military structures in the region, no doubt, had suffered serious damage. In 1057, 
the overall situation may simply have been too chaotic to allow the transport of 
such a load. 

As regards the diplomatic contacts, the Fatimid accounts provide a number 
of details regarding the arguments put forward by the two sides to support their 
viewpoints and political objectives. The issues in question concerned both ide- 
ological and practical aspects. The Fatimid government very much insisted on 
the delivery of the gifts," which formed an indispensable part of the diplomatic 
protocol and were of major significance for the public visualization of the mutual 
relations between the two powers.?? Matters of political importance were the 
release of Muslim prisoners detained in Byzantine territory and the restoration 
of former Muslim strongholds, which had come under imperial control.°? Con- 
stantinople was willing to comply with the first demand but requested the release 
of Byzantine prisoners and the restoration of Byzantine fortresses in return for 
the other two issues.9? The Greek prisoners, according to the Fatimid counter- 
arguments, were widely dispersed in various Muslim countries, where the caliph 
had no authority. Furthermore, the Muslim inhabitants had acquired gardens 
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and real estates in former Byzantine towns and thus would have to receive com- 
pensations should the possessions have been restored to their original owners.! 

The Fatimid government obviously felt itself in a position of strength, being 
able to dictate its conditions for an armistice. Practical problems of political 
authority and geographical distance within the Muslim orbit and the property 
rights of Muslim landowners were regarded as important enough to reject an 
agreement with the Byzantine side. Evidently, the Fatimid caliphate primarily 
aimed at a demonstration of superiority. This attitude can be explained as a 
reaction to preceding setbacks, as were the affairs of al-Mu'izz b. Badis and 
the mosque of Constantinople. It also manifested the new self-awareness that 
resulted from the alliance with al-Basasiri and other powerful Syrian and Iraqi 
potentates. Furthermore, Cairo sought to degrade the Byzantine court in matters 
of diplomatic etiquette, requiring that the gifts the caliph was to give in return 
for the imperial presents should have only half the value of the latter instead of 
the customary two thirds.®* The symbolic language of Byzantine-Fatimid gift 
exchange is used to project the strengthening of the Fatimid position in the 
Muslim world in the years after 1055. T'he imperial government of Constan- 
tinople was forced to accept a sort of ceremonial devaluation in its relationship 
with the court of Cairo. 


Internal developments in Constantinople and 
Asia Minor, 1055—57 


While Tughril was still in his winter residence in Hamadhan, in January 1055 
Empress Theodora succeeded her brother-in-law Constantine IX to the imperial 
throne, doing away with a number of opponents and promoting her partisans 
to the highest ranks. This ‘regime change’ also had its impact on the Byzantine 
policy regarding the eastern frontier. Certain allusions in the extant narratives 
suggest that there were discussions in Constantinople on how to cope with the 
Turkish threat. Aristakes refers to a speech of Theodora held before an assembly 
of dignitaries to the effect that the man who feels himself capable to set out for 
the east with an army to put an end to the Persian attacks and restore peace in 
those regions is worthy of becoming emperor.?? According to Skylitzes, on re- 
moving Isaac Komnenos from the office of stratopedarches, i.e., high commander 
in the East, Theodora appointed a certain Theodore, a leading member of the 
faction supporting her accession, to the post of domestikos ton scholon of the East and 
sent him to stop the attacks of the Turks, for Constantine IX while still alive had 
transferred “Macedonian forces” to Asia Minor.°* These details, though very 
fragmentary, certainly indicate that the political leadership in Constantinople in 
the months following Tughril Beg’s 1054 campaign was fully aware of the precar- 
ious situation in the East and was taking pains to decisively handle the problem. 
Likewise, at the diplomatic level, the new government wished to maintain the 
relations established by Constantine IX, sending “generous gifts,” i.e., the tribute 
requested by the sultan.9? Apparently, it was hoped that buying time in this way 
would allow a further strengthening of the defensive structures. 
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Irrespective of what measures Empress ‘Theodora actually took during her 
short reign, the results of her policy were undone by the subsequent developments 
in both the Byzantine capital and the eastern provinces. ‘The discord, which in 
Easter 1057 broke out between Emperor Michael VI and some of the most influ- 
ential army chiefs in the East, such as Isaac Komnenos, Katakalon Kekaumenos, 
Michael Bourtzes, and the brothers Constantine and John Doukas, not only led 
to a new civil strife but also precipitated the disintegration of the defensive system 
in the eastern provinces.®° The clique in power that had imposed its rule over 
Constantinople after the end of the Macedonian dynasty gave rise to deep dis- 
content among the leading generals, mercenary chiefs, and aristocratic families 
in the East by constantly rejecting these people’s demands for promotion. 
Komnenos and Kekaumenos were denied the rank of proedros; Bryennios, upon 
being appointed high commander (strategos autokrator) of Cappadocia, did not 
obtain the restitution of his money, which Empress Theodora had confiscated; 
the Frankish mercenary leader Erbebios Frangopoulos (Hervé) was disgracefully 
chased away when he came to ask for the rank of magistros." All these individuals 
were in one way or another involved in the conflicts with the Turks and closely 
connected with a number of other important military commanders in the East. 
Kekaumenos was transferred from the ducate of Ani to that of Antioch; Bryennios 
on being appointed in Cappadocia was immediately sent against the Turks along 
with the Macedonian tagmata; smarting from this humiliation Frangopoulos 
retired to his domains in an otherwise unknown place called Dagarabe in the Arme- 
niakon region and made contact with the Turkmen chieftain Samouch.^ 

When Isaac Komnenos was proclaimed emperor on 8 June 1057 in his residence 
in Kastamona, a group of commanders residing in the theme of Anatolikon, 
such as Romanos Skleros, Nikephoros Botaneiates, and the sons of Basileios Argy- 
ros, joined the rebels.9? While collecting forces for his march to Constantinople, 
Isaac, supported by the close circle of his relatives, servants, and clients, set up 
his headquarters in Nikopolis (Susehri) in the Koloneia district, gathering the 
local troops and those of adjacent Chaldia as well as auxiliary units of Frankish 
and Varangian soldiers. Interestingly, Isaac managed to win over these units by 
presenting forged imperial documents to the effect that he was ordered to march 
with them against the Turks of Samouch.’° 

Thereupon, archontes and soldiers from the northeastern and central frontier 
section, namely Sebasteia, Melitene, Tephrike, and the rest of the Armeniakon 
further reinforced Isaac’s army.^' His rebellion attracted an ever-increasing 
number of people consisting of “close companions,” “regular troops” (tagmata), 
and “foreign mercenaries.” Their leadership was made up by “the command- 
ers of the East” (oi £601 &pyovtec) and the “chiefs of the themes" (oi tod 0£uatoc 
Kopvgaion). All in all, this power appeared as “the entire Roman force of the East 
except for a few,” the latter being mainly units from the themes of Anatolikon 
and Charsianon."? 

With Isaac's march on the Byzantine capital, a significant portion of the mili- 
tary forces entrusted with the protection of the borderlands came in conflict with 
the central government. This certainly undermined the spirit of cohesion among 
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the troops in Asia Minor. The rebel forces for some time abandoned the frontier, 
neglecting their tasks and turning their whole power against the internal rivals. 
Moreover, a considerable number of them perished on the battlefield near Nicaea 
with both sides suffering heavy losses.’* No doubt, the events between June and 
September 1057 largely dismantled the Byzantine defense system in the East. At 
the same time, an estrangement occurred between the central government and 
the Anatolian peripheries, which neither Isaac I nor his successors with their 
weak hold on power were able to overcome. This situation unavoidably gave 
rise to a phenomenon that had already been perceivable as a result of the time 
of the civil strife under Basil II (976-989) and loomed large from the late 1050s 
onwards. Lacking of a strong central authority, Byzantine aristocrats and com- 
manders of mercenary troops began to build up their own centers of power based 
on family bonds and coalitions with military forces irrespective of whether they 
were Byzantines, Franks, Turks, or belonged to other ethnic groups.’* Even more 
than the blows caused by outside attacks, it was the emergence of these semi- 
independent local powers exerting military control and state-like functions that 
seriously undermined the authority of the central government, thus contributing 
to the breakdown of the empire’s administrative system. From a structural point 
of view, the provinces of Anatolia began to lose their internal cohesion and came 
to resemble the political groupings in the adjacent Muslim lands of Syria, north- 
ern Iraq, and Azerbaijan with their complicated patchworks of rivaling petty 
rulers. The Turkish warrior groups, which started to spend increasingly longer 
periods on Anatolian soil, imported many of the practices they had adopted in 
the Muslim lands to the Byzantine territories. The interactions between local 
potentates and newly arrived invaders gave rise to a gradual transformation. 


The Upper Euphrates Valley and Northeastern 
Cappadocia, 1055-59 


According to John Skylitzes, it was in the wake of Tughril Beg’s campaign of 1054 
that the chieftain Samouch, a man “not of noble descent, but brave and energetic 
in warfare,” came to Byzantine territory and stayed there along with a band 
of 3,000 men, wandering about the plains of Armenia, launching assaults, and 
pillaging the country.” This development inaugurated a new phase of Turkmen 
activities, which in the years 1055—59 gradually spread from the western Arme- 
nian highlands to the central section of the borderland along the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains, the Euphrates Valley, and the eastern parts of Cappadocia.” Unlike 
previous invasions, which were either small-scale raids in the margins of the bor- 
derland or large but temporary limited expeditions, these new raids had a much 
more permanent and pervasive character. For the first time, warrior groups were 
able to penetrate larger sections ofthe eastern provinces, thus causing an erosion 
of economic and administrative structures in certain regions and urban centers 
without conquering them. A decisive factor contributing to this development was 
the civil strife of 1057, which, because of its disintegrative effects on Byzantine 
military units and defensive structures in the borderlands, gave marauding 
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warrior groups the opportunity to significantly extend their radius of action. An- 
other feature, which began to gain significance as a vehicle of structural change, 
was the emergence of various forms of collaboration between Turkish invaders 
and local groups. 

Michael Attaleiates’ brief description of the state of affairs shortly after 
Constantine X Doukas’ ascent to the imperial throne (1059) is indicative of how 
the Turkish incursions began to be conceived of as a major threat for the survival 
of Byzantine rule in Asia Minor. 


In the East everything was pillaged and destroyed by the assault and pre- 
dominance of the Hephthalite Huns, i.e., the Turks, as well as the hasty with- 
drawal and fear of the neglected soldiers of the Roman army. The incursions 
were incessant, and the rich land of Iberia was completely devastated, for it 
had already been attacked, as we have said before. All the adjacent regions, 
Mesopotamia and Chaldia, Melitene and Koloneia, and the districts along 
the Euphrates River were likewise affected by this evil. Had the barbarian 
forces and one of their chiefs called Chorosalaris or a certain Zamouches not 
been fended off from time to time by troops or rather by rumors of forces 
and had they not been defeated in battle by some favorable coincidence, the 
enemy would have invaded Galatia, Honorias, and even Phrygia." 


Modern scholars frequently identify Samouch as an emir subject to Jaghri Beg's 
son Yaqüti, reading his name alternatively as Sabuk, Sunduk, or Saltuk.” In 
lack of further evidence, the identity of this person and his relationship with the 
Seljuk dynasty remain a matter of speculation. In any case, the available sources 
present him, just like the commanders of the Iraqi Turkmens in the early 1040s, 
as operating largely independently from any supreme authority, although there 
may have been relations with the Seljuk dynasty. Aristakes mentions a murder- 
ous attack on the city of Okomion, which can be dated to early January 1056 
and resulted in a horrible massacre of the inhabitants." Moreover, Skylitzes 
relates that the Frankish commander Hervé Frangopoulos, after having broken 
with the emperor, allied with Samouch, who seems to have had his base camp 
somewhere in the province of Vaspurakan.9? They obviously wished to com- 
bine their forces in order to lend support to each other and to undertake joint 
operations. The Turkmen warlords' well-established practice of collaborating 
with local potentates so as to strengthen their position and to infiltrate the local 
structures appears here for the first time in the context of a Christian-Muslim 
coalition on Byzantine soil. T'he common ground for this agreement was the fact 
that both sides were in urgent need of backing against the provincial elites and 
military units loyal to the imperial government. If we believe Skylitzes, however, 
this alliance did not last for long: discord quickly developed between the two 
sides, resulting in a battle in which many Turks were killed while the survivors 
managed to escape to Khilat on Marwanid territory.?! 

Interestingly, in view of the threats emanating from the simultaneous activ- 
ities of unruly Frankish and Turkish warriors in Vaspurakan, Emir Abü Nasr 
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sought to create a counter-weight by resorting to his bonds of allegiance with 
both the Seljuk sultan and the Byzantine emperor. It was most probably due to 
his dependence upon Tughril Beg that he opted for siding with Samouch against 
the Franks of Hervé. When the Frankish warriors, on approaching Khilat, 
decided against their leader's advice to take a rest in the town, Abū Nasr attacked 
them, took Hervé captive, and informed the emperor of the rebel's imprison- 
ment. The traditionally close relations of the Marwànid emirate with Constan- 
tinople prompted Abü Nasr to hand the rebel over to the imperial government. 
“Supposedly,” Skylitzes explained, “he was well-disposed towards him [i.e., the 
emperor] and destroyed those who were doing harm to his affairs and captured 
their chief??? Despite the chronicler's distrustful tone, it becomes evident that 
there was an ongoing tension between centralizing and centrifugal tendencies. 
In spite of some setbacks, however, Byzantine imperial authority still made its 
presence felt in the borderlands. At the same time, the Seljuk sultanate, especially 
after its tremendous gain of prestige in late 1055, increasingly emerged as a new 
regulating power in the region, raising hopes for a future stabilization. 

Besides Frankish mercenaries, members of the remaining Armenian and 
Georgian aristocracy took advantage of the situation by forging military coalitions 
with Turkish warlords. Aristakes gives a detailed account of the Georgian poten- 
tate Iwane, son of Liparit IV, duke of Trialeti, who in 1048 had been taken cap- 
tive by the forces of Ibráhim Yinal. During the chaotic days of the civil war, this 
man, from his residence in Eréz in the district of Asthianene (Haiteank*) north 
of the Arsanias River, undertook raids into the adjacent towns of Olnoutin/Etnut 
(Gónük), Hawaéié, and Theodosioupolis/Karin. Because of the fierce resistance 
of the local governor, who was supported by the Byzantine commander of Ani 
(Aaron?),9? Iwane's father Liparit sent emissaries "to Persia," i.e., to Turkmen 
warlords in Azerbaijan, proposing a joint incursion into Byzantine territory.?* 
Aristakes does not further elucidate the background of these events, but the ab- 
sence of most of the Byzantine troops during Isaac's march to Constantinople 
seems to have been a great opportunity to take rich booty. The author stresses 
the great number of warriors, stating that Iwané was horrified by the enormous 
gathering, and explicitly refers to the "state of weakness of the land deprived of 
its defenders."9? The territories afflicted by these raids were largely the same 
as those attacked in 1048: one group of invaders advanced as far as the forest 
of Kharton/Xrt'i in the district of Canet" between Chaldia and the Akampsis 
River;?Ó another one reached the province of Mananalis/Mananati, from where 
another one proceeded to Olnoutin/Etnut and the village of Blur west of 
Theodosioupolis. Since many inhabitants of the villages and monasteries east 
of the Euphrates and the district of Artze/Arcn had taken refuge to this place, 
this assault had especially disastrous consequences?" A second group headed 
to Khorzianene/Xorjean and thence in a southwesterly direction to Khanzit/ 
Hanjet' near the Euphrates Valley.9? As a whole, these extensive military activities 
were the result of collaboration of Armenian-Georgian noblemen and Turkish 
warriors and were favored by the temporary withdrawal of Byzantine military 
units. It is important to note how unstable and fluctuating the lines of conflict 
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were in this period. The ruling house of Trialeti, which previously had been one 
of the main supporters of the imperial army resisting the 1048 invasion, a decade 
later undertook raids on its own account and allied with Turkish invaders to 
further extend their activities. 

These attacks seem to have prepared the ground for a campaign against 
Melitene, one of the key cities in the Upper Euphrates region, in October of 
the same year, 1057.9? The invaders apparently belonged to the same group of 
warriors who had come at the call of Liparit to Byzantine territory, for Matthew 
of Edessa explicitly refers to Liparit’s son Iwané as “commander of the infidel 
forces," disünguishing him from the otherwise unknown Turkmen chief Dinar, 
“a great and mighty emir."?? Aristakes tells us that the Turkish forces managed 
to proceed unnoticed as far as Kamakh (Kemah) on the Euphrates southwest of 
Erzincan, from where one part of the warriors headed to Koloneia and the other, 
probably a force of 3,000 men, to Melitene.?! 

Apart from the decay of Byzantine defensive structures due to the civil war, 
this expedition was further favored by the fact that the fortifications of the city 
had been dismantled in the tenth century.?? Apparently, the local garrison was 
not able to sufficiently protect the townspeople against the raiders or to regain the 
booty and free the prisoners.?? All sources agree that the attack resulted in horri- 
ble depredation and bloodshed lasting about 10 days and afflicting also places in 
the vicinity, such as the monastery of Bar Gaga'1.?* 

It was a combination of harsh weather conditions and ambushes of local forces 
that eventually led to the annihilation of the Turkmen invaders. Masses of snow 
and archers controlling the main routes trapped them over the whole winter sea- 
son in the mountains of Khanzit/Hanjét. Upon retreating via Khorzianene/ 
Xorjean and Olnoutin to the province of Taron, in the autumn of 1058 they were 
eliminated by the so-called Sanasunites, a group of Armenian warriors inhabiting 
the Sim Mountains in the Anti-Taurus, under the command of T‘ornik, the son of 
Mushegh.?? Before this battle, the Turks managed to attack the renowned Arme- 
nian monastery of Saint Karapet (Prodromos) near Mush, a foundation going back 
to the fourth century, destroying the church and a number of other buildings.?Ó 

As a result of this campaign, the entire region between Melitene and Taron 
had turned into a war zone exposed to Turkish incursions, as is indicated by 
Attaleiates’ statement quoted above. Apart from the devastation caused by war- 
fare, the supply situation and living conditions of the urban and rural population 
further deteriorated because of an extremely harsh winter in 1058/59." The 
noteworthy example of the Sanasunites Armenians illustrates that local groups 
at times were able to put up fierce resistance against the invaders irrespective 
of the military performance of the imperial troops, such as the garrison of 
Melitene. Another consequence of the overall disintegration of the Byzantine 
central government was that state-organized defense came to be replaced by initi- 
atives of autonomous regional forces, which under certain circumstances proved 
more effective than the former. 

With the Turkmen attacks having proceeded westward as far as Kamakh 
and perhaps Koloneia, it comes as no surprise that Sebasteia on the Halys River, 
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an Armenian bishopric and since 1021/22 the residence of the royal family of 
Senek'erim Artsruni of Vaspurakan, was the next target of a Turkmen raid in 
August 1059.75 Along with the fortresses of Tephrike and Koloneia, this town 
formed one of the most important administrative and military centers in north- 
eastern Cappadocia and attracted large numbers of Armenian settlers in the 
course of the eleventh-century migrations. Militarily, Sebasteia stood in close 
contact with both the thematic troops of Koloneia and the Armenika themata cen- 
tered in Tephrike, and all of them were actively involved in the civil war of 1057 
as supporters of Isaac Komnenos.?? 

Matthew, the only source for the 1059 assault, mentions three commanders, 
Samuk, Amr-Kafir and Kijaziz, “who had come forth from the court of Sultan 
Tughrul.”'°° Given that the first one can undoubtedly be identified with the 
chieftain Samouch, who after his conflict with Hervé was operating in Vaspurakan 
as an ally of the Marwanids in Khilat, we may assume that this was an independ- 
ent group of Turkmen warriors only loosely attached to the Seljuk army.!9! As in 
the case of Melitene and other places in the Armenian highlands, the invaders 
were mainly interested in taking booty and captives. The political and religious 
pre-eminence of Sebasteia and the wealth of the Armenian aristocracy undoubt- 
edly made the city an especially enticing target as soon as the Turks were able 
to extend their activities to eastern Cappadocia. This is clearly reflected in 
the Armenian chronicler's gloomy picture of the eight-day pillaging, stressing 
the profanation of the city's sacred areas and the humiliation of the Armenian 
clergy and nobility. Sebasteia also offered the opportunity to take numerous 
high-ranking captives, although Senek'erim's sons Atom and Abusahl managed 
with other noblemen to escape to Gabadonia (Develi) south of Kaisareia. 

In summary, the period between 1055 and 1059 witnessed a decisive extension 
and diversification of Turkish raiding activities in the eastern provinces. From 
regions that had been penetrated in previous expeditions, such as the province 
of Vaspurakan around Lake Van and the Araxes Valley, groups of invaders 
advanced along the northernmost bends of the Euphrates and the Lykos Valley 
(Kelkit Nehri) to eastern Cappadocia or, further south, along the Arsanias Valley 
as far as Melitene. The collapse of the defensive structures due to the events of 
1057 and the coalitions among local lords, mercenary groups, and Turkish warri- 
ors were the main factors favoring the unhindered expansion of these incursions. 
The collaboration with independent regional forces enabled the invaders to stay 
for longer periods in Byzantine territory, at times being reinforced by newly 
arrived warrior groups. 

These attacks did not yet cause any substantial changes to the existing struc- 
tures nor did they lead to conquests of towns or a permanent occupation of larger 
territorial units. Nevertheless, they must have caused considerable damage, a 
high degree of insecurity for the local population, and, unavoidably, a decay in 
agricultural production and trade. It is hard to say to what extent the overall 
demographic situation of the region was affected by these developments. Most 
probably, a certain percentage of the population moved to safer places and the 
westward movements of Armenian migrants may have further increased, but it 
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is impossible to express these assumptions in concrete figures. Undoubtedly, the 
Turkish raiders continued to be attracted by the prospect of new gains, invading 
regions that had hitherto remained untouched by their attacks. Likewise, in the 
late 1050s, with its successive victories over Turkish rebels and Shiite opponents, 
the Seljuk sultanate further strengthened its supremacy in Iraq and the Muslim 
frontier regions. Hence, the influx of fresh groups of invaders went on undimin- 
ished. Irreversibly, an inexorable mechanism of political and military infiltration 
was set into motion. 


Upper Mesopotamia and the Anti-Taurus Region, 
1062-66 


A few years later, in about 1062, the center of gravity of the Turkish raids shifted 
to the Anti-Taurus region, namely the marches situated between the Byzantine 
district of Taron, the ducate of Mesopotamia, and the Marwanid territories in the 
Diyar Bakr province. ? With respect to the political setting, the situation there 
resembled the developments in the Armenian highlands insofar as the invaders 
became directly involved in various local rivalries. Alliances with the Marwanid 
lords of Amid and defeats of Byzantine garrisons enabled Turkish warrior groups 
to gain a permanent foothold in the region and thus pave the way for further 
advances towards the Euphrates River and northern Syria. 

Matthew of Edessa mentions three chieftains coming forth “from the court 
of the sultan Tughrul” called Slar-Khorasan, Chmchm and Isuly, i.e., the com- 
mander of Khurasan (sālār-i Khurasan), who most probably can be identified with 
the ‘amid Khurasan mentioned by Ibn al-Athir as one of the commanders in Alp 
Arslan’s Caucasian campaign of 1064,95 and two otherwise unknown leaders 
whose original names may have been Cemcem and isulu/Anasioglu.!°* The fact 
that these commanders do not appear earlier may suggest that they were new war- 
riors coming from Azerbaijan to the Armenian highlands. Obviously, following 
the southern invasion route along the Arsanias Valley, they reached the area of 
the Byzantine administrative centers of Romanoupolis and Asmosaton/Shimshat, 
where they attacked the strongholds of Patin/Bagin, Erkne, and Tulkhum 
situated on the slopes of the Anti-Taurus Mountains not far from the Marwanid 
residence of Amid.!°° 

Most intriguingly, despite the assaults of the Iraqi Turkmens in the early 1040s 
and the incursions into Taron and the Euphrates region during the 1050s, 
Matthew describes the entire area as “unprepared” and “unfortified” but “pros- 
perous and filled with men and animals."! It is not possible to say whether 
this alleged lack of military protection reflects consequences of the 1057 crisis or 
subsequent measures of dismantlement taken by the Byzantine central govern- 
ment under Constantine X Doukas, as is often assumed. We have no information 
about the situation of the military units in nearby Charpete/Kharput, one of the 
main strongholds in the ducate of Mesopotamia. Subsequent reactions, however, 
show that there was a concentration of forces in Edessa, which soon became 
involved in the hostilities around Amid. This seems to indicate that, perhaps 
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as a result of the increasing pressure of Turkish raiders, Romanoupolis and other 
fortresses guarding the Arsanias Valley and the routes leading to Taron have 
been largely neglected in favor of an enhanced military presence in the Euphrates 
region. On the other hand, the reported persistence of economic prosperity 
in the Anti-Taurus Mountains implies that the destructions caused by the Iraqi 
Turkmens had been repaired. Moreover, the vicinity to the Marwanid principality 
with its agreements with both Sultan Tughril Beg and the Byzantine emperor 
seems to have resulted in regional stability, seemingly with favorable results for 
the local agriculture and trade. 

Shortly before the outset of the aforementioned raids, in 1061, after an incredi- 
bly long reign of 52 years, Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad b. Marwan, the senior head of 
the dynasty, passed away.0? In exchange for a high sum of tribute, Tughril Beg 
acknowledged the succession of the late emir's sons. But an intra-dynastic discord 
between the rulers of Amid and Mayyáfariqin seems to have caused a political 
upheaval that favored Turkish incursions.? Upon the Turks’ arrival, the ruler 
of Amid, a certain Sa'd/Sa'id, made an agreement with Salar-i Khurasan, pro- 
viding that all captives were to be sold to people in Amid. This may have been 
understood as a gesture of good will and mercy towards the Christians, thus at 
least ensuring that captives would not have been completely uprooted from their 
homeland and could more easily be ransomed. The Byzantines reacted resolutely 
by concentrating forces in the region of Tulkhum. One of their chief command- 
ers was Hervé Frangopoulos, who obviously had managed to survive the tur- 
moil of 1057 and 1059, regaining imperial favor after the Doukas clan's rise to 
the imperial throne. The bulk of the Byzantine forces came from the ducate of 
Edessa. T'heir commander, a certain Dabatenos, had assembled troops from his 
place of residence as well as Gargar (Gerger) and Hisn Mansür (Adryaman).!!? 

The death of Sa'd, who had been poisoned by his internal opponents, and prob- 
ably the existing agreements between the Marwanids and the Turkish command- 
ers served as a pretext for an attack on Amid. After Sa'd's death, the gadr Abū ‘Ali 
b. al-Baghl exercised the regency for the deceased ruler's minor son and invited 
the Turkmen chief Harün b. Khan to come to protect the city against their oppo- 
nent Nasr b. Marwan of Mayyafariqin.!!! The arrival of this new warrior group 
may have prompted the Byzantines to take up arms against the Marwanid allies. 
The inhabitants, however, successfully fended off their attack, playing offthe two 
commanders against each other by means of bribery. While Hervé entered a se- 
cret agreement with the townspeople, Dabatenos died in battle. Thereafter Hervé 
reportedly pursued and defeated the Turkmen warriors near Theodosioupolis, 
but his feats of war did not save him from being executed on the emperor’s order 
after his return to Constantinople.!!* At about the same time, a certain Hehnuk, 
most likely a local Armenian chief, mounted another assault on Marwanid ter- 
ritories, but he was fended off in a battle fought near al-Suwayda’ (Siverek).!? 
These hostilities point to a serious estrangement between the Byzantines and the 
Marwanid principality in the period following the old emir's death in 1061, some- 
thing that enabled Salàr-i Khurasan, Hàrün b. Khan, and other Turkish chiefs to 
gain a firm foothold in the Diyar Bakr province in the years 1062—63. 
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The presence of Turkmen warriors in Ámid turned out to have long-term 
effects. On reaching an agreement with Sa'd's widow, Nasr b. Marwan arrested 
the gadi and took possession of the city, and thus Ibn Khan and his companions 
were forced to flee. An account transmitted by Sibt b. al-Jawzi claims that the 
Banü Tamim Arabs captured the Turkish chief and thereafter executed him in 
Mardin. But it 1s preferable to give credence to another version corroborated by 
a number of sources, according to which in about 1064 Ibn Khan al-Turkumani 
and his 500 warriors were invited by Emir ‘Atiyya of Aleppo and thus became 
involved in the dynastic quarrels of the Mirdasid emirate.!!* In this way, Turkmen 
troops began to infiltrate the political structures of northern Syria and the south- 
western section of the Byzantine borderland. 

Simultaneously, in 1065-66 Turkmen activities expanded from the district of 
Tulkhum into the ducate of Edessa.!!° This development clearly illustrates the 
negative results caused by the collapse of the Byzantine network of Muslim 
vassals in the borderland. As soon as the alliance with the Marwanid emirate broke 
down and internal unrest occurred, the Diyar Bakr province became vulnerable 
to Turkmen penetration, while the ducate’s troops proved too weak to put a halt 
to Turkish forays and raids. Again, the political setting was further complicated 
by activities of unruly local lords, as is attested by the attack of Hehnuk. The 
Turkish invaders seem to have gained a foothold in the region of Tulkhum, from 
where they gained access to the routes leading across the Anti-Taurus Mountains 
to the Arsanias Valley and to those leading in a southwesterly direction to the 
Euphrates. The Turkish warlords chose the Muslim provincial capitals of Amid 
and Aleppo as focal points of their infiltration strategy, thus gaining permanent 
footholds and, in the time span between 1065 and Romanos IV's first eastern 
campaign in the summer of 1068, gradually increasing their pressure on the 
Byzantine centers of Edessa and Antioch. 


Sultan Alp Arslin’s Caucasus campaign of 1064 


The developments in the borderlands’ northeastern section in 1064 brought 
about a revival of the Seljuk policy of conducting large-scale campaigns into 
Armenia and the Caucasus region. On Tughril Beg's death on 5 September 
1063 in Rayy, Alp Arslan succeeded his uncle to the sultanate, being imme- 
diately confronted with various centrifugal forces threatening the very exist- 
ence of the newly established empire, among them the rebellion of Outlumush, 
one of his most powerful intra-dynastic opponents. This troublesome period 
came to an end in April 1064 with the proclamation by Caliph al-Oa'im of 
the Friday prayer in Baghdad in the new sultan's name.!!® Nevertheless, Alp 
Arslan was in urgent need of a clear political success stemming from a victo- 
rious strike against an external enemy in order to strengthen his image as an 
energetic ruler and to foster the spirit of cohesion among the dynasty members, 
his subordinate commanders, and warriors. It was most probably thoughts of 
this sort that induced the sultan to resume his uncle's aggressive attacks against 
the Christians. 
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In his recent studies on the Caucasian campaigns, Andrew Peacock shifts the 
emphasis to Alp Arslan’s Turkish-nomadic background and his need to prove 
himself a capable chief for his Turkmen followers in view of his conflict with 
Qutlumush. Accordingly, the main purpose of his expedition must have been 
the acquisition of suitable pastureland in the southern Caucasus.!!’ It should not 
be ignored, however, that dynastic and imperial concerns reaching beyond the 
mindset of nomadic warriors had already been important during the reign of 
Tughril Beg and became a central issue under his successors. The Muslim sources’ 
focus on jihad, therefore, should not be seen as superficial rhetorical flourish but 
as an essential expression of hegemonic self-awareness. The main objectives of 
the new campaign seem to have been to advance the Seljuk sultanate’s claims 
to supreme leadership articulated through a fervent commitment to the Muslim 
idea of Holy War, at an ideological level, and to seize a key point situated on the 
routes between Azerbaijan and the Byzantine territories, at a military level. The 
acquisition of pasturelands certainly was a welcome side effect,!!8 

The documentation in the narrative sources is especially rich, including de- 
tailed accounts transmitted by Ibn al-Athir and the Seljuk court historiography 
and reports reflecting Byzantine, Armenian, and Georgian viewpoints about the 
conquest of the royal city of Ani.!!9 Armenian and Georgian accounts primarily 
focus on the calamities the indigenous population had to endure and the agree- 
ments between local rulers and the sultan. The Byzantine historian Michael 
Attaleiates blames the fall of Ani on Emperor Constantine X’s greed and the 
blatant incompetence of the local governors. The Muslim narratives, instead 
portray the whole expedition in a highly idealized way as an ambitious Sndeavor 
of Holy War crowned by a brilliant victory of Islam. This tendency has already 
been perceivable in the reports on Tughril Beg’s campaigns and will finally cul- 
minate in the exalted presentation of Alp Arslan as victorious Muslim model- 
ruler in the battle of Manzikert in 1071. 

As regards the itinerary of this campaign, it is noteworthy that it represented 
the northernmost advance of Seljuk troops in Christian territories, sharply 
deviating from the routes along the Araxes and Arsanias Valleys, which earlier 
invasions had followed. Ani was the only major stronghold on Byzantine soil to be 
affected by this expedition. In this respect, the campaign was more an attempt to 
subjugate the Christian population of the Caucasus region than a strike against 
the Byzantine Empire. Another innovative feature lies in the fact that Alp Arslan 
not only led his troops in person but was also accompanied by his heir apparent 
Malikshah and his vizier Nizam al-Mulk. The presence of some of the sultanate’s 
most outstanding associates further underlined the expedition’s significance as 
a dynastic project, resembling the early ninth-century campaigns of the Abbasid 
caliphs on Byzantine territory. It may well be that, perhaps on the advice of his 
historically well-informed vizier, Alp Arslan consciously aimed to encourage 
associations of this kind.!?° 

For its greatest part, the course of events presents no problems of interpre- 
tation. On 22 February 1064, the sultan set off from Rayy for Azerbaijan. In 
the city of Marand northwest of Tabriz he met the Turkmen emir Tughtikin,!*! a 
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man well acquainted with the jihad in these regions, who guided him over moun- 
tain paths to Nakhchawan north of the Araxes. During this first stage, the 
sultan obviously sought to strengthen or to re-establish Seljuk authority over the 
Muslim potentates in Azerbaijan. The inhabitants of Khoy and Salmas north of 
Lake Urmia were forced into obedience.!?* In Nakhchawan, which served as a 
gathering point for troops joining the expedition, the army was divided in two 
parts, one placed under the command of Alp Arslan and the other under that of 
Malikshah and Nizam al-Mulk. The latter followed the Araxes River in a north- 
westerly direction as far as Surmari (Qal'at Surmara) and thence alongside the 
river Akhurean to the monastery of Marmashen (Marim Nishin) near Ani, 

Thereupon the two parts reunited, continuing their march northwards as far 

as the city of Akhalk'alak on the Kyros River (Kura Nehri). Having seized this 

city in June/July 1064, the army turned back in a southerly direction towards 

Kars and Ani.'** During these weeks it seems that diplomatic contacts with the 

Bagratid king Gurgén II of Lori (1046/8-1081/9) took place, while Ani was 

seized and plundered in August. ? 

As do the reports on the 1048 and 1054 campaigns, these narratives espe- 
cially elaborate upon the confrontation between faithful Muslims and infidel 
Christians/ Romans. Al-Husayni and Ibn al-Athir strongly emphasize the un- 
restrained use of violence in the Muslim attacks, the huge amounts of booty, 
and the complete subjugation of the Christian population. Instead of dismantled 
and largely unprotected places, the targets of this campaign were mostly well- 
fortified strongholds situated near riverbanks and steep rocks, so that the attacks 
unavoidably involved much bloodshed and heavy losses on both sides.!*° After 
the conquest of Surmari, Malikshah at first wished to destroy the town, but then 
Nizam al-Mulk convinced him to use it as a frontier fortress (thaghr) manned by 
a garrison under the command of the emir of Nakhchawan.!?’ In Marmashen 
many churches were destroyed and inhabitants were killed, the only possibility 
to escape death being conversion to Islam? Likewise, the population in cer- 
tain districts around Ani and Kars accepted Islam, destroyed their churches, 
and erected mosques.'?? In this framework, the narratives make frequent use 
of specific notions connected to jihad: Muslims die as martyrs'?? and attack the 
infidels, shouting “God is great"?! In the midst of heavy fighting, the sultan 
did not interrupt his prayer until he finished.'?? The sudden collapse of a large 
section of the walls of Ani is viewed as something that happened through God's 
grace.!33 When the campaign was over, a letter of conquest (kitab al-fath) was sent 
to Baghdad and read aloud in the palace of the caliph, who issued a reply prais- 
ing Alp Arslàn.?* It becomes clear thus that the sultan himself was anxious to 
cultivate his image as a glorious champion of the Holy War in the Muslim world. 
In all likelihood, these messages of conquest and victory formed the core of the 
surviving Muslim narratives on the 1064 campaign. 

In the eyes of Matthew of Edessa, Alp Arslàn's expedition marked the be- 
ginning of the Armenian nation's slavery with a homeland destroyed and filled 
with blood and without hope of deliverance.'?? Besides the tragic events in Ani 
and the rest of the country, the chronicler's pessimistic outlook was mainly the 
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result of the surrender of the kings Gurgén II of Lori and Gagik-Abas of Kars, 
who both recognized the sultan’s suzerainty over their respective kingdoms; the 
former by giving his daughter in marriage to the sultan; the latter by demon- 
strating his grief about Tughril Beg’s death and inviting the sultan to a banquet 
of friendship.'°® 

The doux of Ani mentioned by both Attaleiates and Matthew has been identified 
with the Armenian nobleman Bagrat Vxkac‘i, who also appears as commander 
of Vaspurakan and katepano of the East bearing the title of magistros. Attaleiates 
harshly criticizes both him and Emperor Constantine X. In particular, he ac- 
cused the emperor of having conferred the ducate to the former in exchange for 
waiving the customary payments connected with this office and blamed Bagrat 
for having failed to take the necessary military and administrative measures for 
the town's defense.!?’ Moreover, he reportedly provoked the sultan's assault by 
attacking and pillaging the rearguard and some isolated detachments of the Seljuk 
army. It is certainly correct that the sultan, while proceeding east of the border, 
hardly caused any damage to Byzantine fortresses, but the assumption that the 
siege of Ani was not planned beforehand is rather questionable. The subjugation 
of a number of Christian and Muslim lordships situated along the Araxes and 
Kyros Rivers points to a clearly defined strategy of undermining the Byzantine 
network of alliances in the Caucasus region and thus making the frontier zone 
permeable to future invasions. Attaleiates’ statement, according to which Ani 
“was for us an extremely important stronghold and an obstacle for the barbarians 
who wished to invade from there into the Iberian land” illustrates the immense 
strategic significance of this place, as is perceived by people acquainted with 
the contemporary state of affairs in the Byzantine marches.'*° In all likelihood, 
the Seljuk invaders were fully aware of these considerations. Accordingly, in Ibn 
al-Athir’s report Ani is characterized as “a well-fortified city, very defensible, 
offering no chance of an assault [...] a large, flourishing and populous city with 
more than 500 churches.”!39 Accusing the local commanders of wrong military 
decisions is a motif that also appears in Skylitzes’ account on campaigns of the 
1040s, but in this case it seems more likely that Bagrat, instead of provoking a 
major attack, sought to weaken the enemy forces before they laid siege to the 
city. All in all, one gains the impression that Attaleiates’ critique mainly reflects 
tensions among competing factions of the military aristocracy rather than an 
objective assessment of the situation in 1064. 

Taken together, the Caucasus campaign certainly was a great success for the 
Seljuk military elite. Apart from fostering the internal cohesion and bonds of 
loyalty among the emirs and their troops, the sultan decisively strengthened his 
presence among the Christian and Muslim potentates in the Caucasus region 
and Azerbaijan and gave a demonstration of his military power by seizing one 
of the most impregnable frontier strongholds. This did not inaugurate a series of 
territorial gains on Byzantine soil, nor was there an intensification of Seljuk raids 
in the Armenian highlands. Summer and winter pastures may have had some 
importance for Turkmen nomad groups, but the greatest advantage was that the 
entire hinterland of the Byzantine borderland between the ducate of Iberia and 
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Vaspurakan ceased to be under the empire’s sphere of influence. Former vassals 
of Constantinople henceforth oriented themselves towards the Seljuk sultanate. 
This policy was to be further pursued in a southwesterly direction by Alp Arslan’s 
Syrian campaign of 1070. 


The ducate of Edessa, 1065-67 


The city of Edessa and a group of fortified places north and south of the 
Euphrates, such as Chasanara/al-Suwayda’, Gargar, Samosata/Sumaysat, and 
Hisn Mansür, formed an advanced outpost of the Byzantine defensive system 
stretching from the banks of the river deep into the Diyar Mudar province and 
covering the whole area from the northwestern part of the Anti-Iaurus Moun- 
tains as far as the district of Telouch/Dulük and the Pyramos/Jayhan Valley 
around Germanikeia/Mar‘ah.'*° We have already discussed the significance of 
this area for the protection of the borderland further east opposite the Marwanid 
territories around Àmid and the Tigris River. On the other hand, from the view- 
point of the Turkish invaders it was only natural to extend their activities into the 
region of the Byzantine ducate. 

The detailed account of Matthew of Edessa gives the impression of rather 
strong local forces. At times, troops were removed from this province in order to be 
employed elsewhere. The Armenian forces of Basil, the son of Abukap, and the 
former tent guard of David of Taykh, who at that time was residing in Edessa, 
were transferred to the Balkan frontier to be used against Turkic nomadic 
tribes and never came back.'*! The region, however, was by no means deprived 
of its manpower. Matthew speaks of 4,000 infantry and cavalrymen in Edessa 
itself, forces, that consisted of Greek, Armenian, and Frankish units.!? The lo- 
cal troops, however, were widely dispersed over various places. Two hundred 
Frankish horsemen were stationed in Chasanara/al-Suwayda’, which is described 
as a “heavily populated" region.'* Considerable garrisons seem to have been 
based in Gargar and Hisn Mansir.'** The surroundings of Edessa were pro- 
tected by a number of minor strongholds that formed a screen of forts covering 
the approaches to the main city. In particular, Matthew mentions the fortresses 
of T'orich, Nshenek, Dzulman, Gullab, Tép, K'sos/Aksas, T'lak, and Kupin, 
which must have been located in a half circle between Chasanara and Harran 
from the northeast to the southeast of Edessa.!*? On the basis of their geographic 
distribution, it is obvious that these castles mainly served defensive purposes 
against the Muslim regions in the ducate’s vicinity. From an organizational point 
of view, there was a close collaboration with the units of Antioch, as is illustrated 
by the presence of the doux of Antioch in Edessa; Matthew, however, ascribes 
the failure of a Byzantine attack on a group of Turkish invaders to a sharp rivalry 
between the two Byzantine commanders.!* Personal discords would be another 
factor seriously undermining the effectiveness of the Byzantine defensive system. 
Yet it is quite probable that the historian elaborates upon the motif of Byzantine 
treachery, for the doux of Antioch Pext was a "brave Armenian soldier," who on 
discovering his rival's deceitful behavior is said to have complained about the 
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“usual treacherous acts of the apostate Romans.” The doux of Edessa, a certain 
Pegonites, supposedly ordered his proximus to kill Pext, and thus the latter warned 
the enemies with the sound of trumpets during a night attack on the Turks outside 
Nshenek.'^? Hence, the episode may also be read as an edifying story explaining 
the antagonism between virtuous Armenians and wily Byzantines. According 
to the same source, on the orders of Emperor Constantine X, Pegonites was re- 
placed by a certain Aruandanos, who is also described as having strong troops 
under his command.!*° Despite the heavy attacks of the years 1065-1066, the 
local military power seems to have been kept at a high level. 

The commanders of the ‘Turkish incursions were, once again, men belonging 
to the Seljuk military elite. Apart from the aforementioned Salar-i Khurasan, 
who had been active in the Diyar Bakr province, we come across the *Persian 
emir" Afshin, an especially energetic chief, who in the following years was to play 
a crucial role in the operations in Asia Minor, and “a very illustrious and mighty 
emir” called Gümüshtekin, who held the office of hajib (chamberlain).?? They 
were Closely connected to Sultan Alp Arslan but were largely operating on their 
own. This can be concluded from the fact that, from the time of his departure 
to Isfahan in August 1064 until his second Caucasian campaign in early 1068, 
the sultan was constantly on the move in the eastern parts of his empire. He 
traveled to Marw via Kirmàn and to the residence and last resting place of his 
ancestor Seljuk in Jand of Transoxania, whence he returned to Kirmàn and to 
the province of Fars suppressing various insurrections of Seljuk commanders. 
In 1065 in Raykan north of Nishapür he officially nominated his son Malikshah 
as successor to the sultanate and assigned the Iranian provinces to his brothers, 
sons, and relatives.'?! It is highly unlikely that Alp Arslan in the course of these 
activities in the East would have been personally engaged in the affairs of the 
Euphrates region. 

As regards the chronological details, Matthew sub anno 514/1065—66 men- 
tions three attacks under the command of Salar-i Khurasan against various 
fortresses and the surrounding districts of Edessa.!°* In the following year, 
515/1066-67, the commander Gümüshtekin, following the same route, unsuc- 
cessfully besieged Nisibin al-Riim/Sibar!®? and thence crossed the Euphra- 
tes, invading the district of Hisn Mansar.!>* The incursions concentrated on 
ravaging rural areas and taking booty and captives. The invaders entered 
some fortified places, such as Nshenek, Gullab, Tép, Kupin, and T'létut', and 
slaughtered the local population but made no attempts to entrench themselves 
therein. The Turkish camp at Nshenek, for instance, is explicitly described as 
being outside the fortress. Attacks on stronger fortifications like those of Nistbin 
al-Rüm failed whereas a siege of Edessa was apparently outside the scope of 
these raids. The invaders usually followed the route via Tulkhum and Chasa- 
nara/al-Suwayda’, from where they spread out in various directions. A major 
battle between Gümüshtekin and the doux of Edessa reportedly took place near 
a fortress called Oshén. The Byzantines suffered heavy losses and were forced 
to retreat. The Byzantine doux and his officers were captured and ransomed 
outside the walls of Edessa. 5? 
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All these activities were fully in line with the behavioral patterns known from 
previous raids and other regions. There was no far-reaching strategy of perma- 
nently occupying towns or taking advantage of high-ranking captives beyond 
extorting huge amounts of money. The relatively strong defensive structures in 
the region prevented the Turks from further intruding into the network of the 
local military elite. Hence, they continued their way in a southwesterly direction 
across the Euphrates, penetrating the territories of Aleppo and Antioch. As a 
result, in the winter of 1066/67 Afshin eventually advanced as far as the Black 
Mountains (Amanos Dağları) north of Antioch, destroying many monasteries 
and villages. 15 Henceforth, the ducate of Antioch was within the reach of 
Turkish raiding activities, and it was only a matter of time before they would 
become a serious threat for one of the most sensitive zones of the Byzantine ad- 
ministrative and military structures in the East. 


Northern Syria and Aleppo 


In the early 1060s, the ducate of Antioch lost its dominant position in the Syrian 
borderland west of the Euphrates while the Mirdàsid emirate of Aleppo con- 
tinued to vacillate between Byzantine and Fatimid spheres of influence." The 
local Arab aristocracy, bolstered by Fatimid and subsequently Turkmen support, 
gradually freed itself from Byzantine influence and became strong enough to 
impose its will on the local Byzantine commanders. In May/June 1062, Emir 
'Thimàl mounted a successful attack on the frontier stronghold of Artah, there- 
upon being able to dictate his conditions for a peace agreement. He demanded 
the demolition of recently restored castles, the cession of certain territories, and 
payments to the emirate. A Byzantine counter-attack in October of the same 
year was repelled.? Nor was Byzantium able to intervene in the intra-dynastic 
strife that broke out in the emirate after Thimal's death on 30 November 1062. 
A decisive factor, instead, proved to be the Turkmen chief Hàrün b. Khan, who 
appeared on the scene in late 1064 after two years of almost incessant hostilities 
between the late emir's brother ‘Atiyya and his nephew Mahmid, who was not 
willing to recognize his uncle's rise to power. While Mahmid and his allies put 
Aleppo under siege, ‘Atiyya established contact with the Turkish warlord, who 
at that time tried to gain a foothold in Marwanid territory, being in rebellion 
against Sultan Alp Arslán."? Ibn al-Adim describes his arrival and the Arabs’ 
reactions as follows: 


The Romans bestowed upon Asad al-Dawla 'Atiyya robes and gold coins 
in order to honor him, for he had concluded a peace treaty with them. 
When Ibn Khan came to ‘Atiyya with 1.000 archers, he received them 
honorably and treated them well. When Ibn Khan arrived at the gate of 
Aleppo—this was the first time the Turks entered Syria—the Bani Kilab 
gathered around Mahmid b. Nasr b. Salih and they set off for Aleppo. But 
Mahmid saw that they were not strong enough to fight against the Turks, 
and thus he fled.'©° 
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As had been the case in the Diyar Bakr region a few years earlier, the first 
Turkmen warriors in Syria came as mercenary forces at the invitation of one of 
the local rival factions. This was to be a characteristic feature of the expansion 
of Turkmen groups in the entire region until Atsiz b. Uwaq’s conquests in the 
early 1070s. ‘Atiyya had the advantage of having free access to the revenues of 
Aleppo and, after restoring peaceful relations with the Byzantine neighbors, he 
obtained additional income from imperial pensions, as Ibn al-‘Adim explicitly 
states. These were most probably connected with high-ranking court titles, as 
had been granted to his predecessors, and served as a means of reasserting the 
lost Byzantine influence in the emirate. With this money, ‘Atiyya was able to 
offer generous payments to his Turkish allies in addition to the prospect of rich 
booty. The fact that the Bani Kilab withdrew without becoming engaged in a 
battle suggests that the Arab nomad fighters regarded the Turkmens as militarily 
superior. This goes a long way towards explaining the decisive role they hence- 
forth played in many of the internal conflicts of the Syrian ruling elite. Neverthe- 
less, the outstanding fighting skills of these mercenaries also entailed the risk of 
quickly losing control over them. Many instances show that the slightest cause of 
discontent was enough for them to break off their alliances, switch sides, and turn 
against their former employers. It is also noteworthy that Ibn Khan’s companions, 
like most other Turkish warrior groups, were not homogeneous Turkmen troops 
(al-Turk) but also included Daylamis and Kurds (al-Kurd), who most probably had 
joined them on their way through western Iran and Upper Mesopotamia. More- 
over, there was a group referred to as al-aj (frontier people), a term that in all 
likelihood means nomad warriors living in the border zones.'®! This implies that 
Ibn Khàn's troops included all kinds of local elements in their ranks. 

Additional information on the situation in Syria can bé drawn from Michael 
Attaleiates, who refers to “one of their noblemen called Amertikes.”!®? The fact 
that the Byzantine narrative, too, refers to his taking refuge with the lord of 
Aleppo led many scholars to identify the person in question with Hàrün b. Khàn 
in spite of the different name.!9? Several years before his arrival in Syria, this 
version goes, he had come to the imperial court of Constantinople, entering the 
service of Emperor Michael VI. Terms like “agreements” (ópoXoyía) and “great 
honors" (ueyéXoi óe&boetc) point to a formal recognition of the emperor's au- 
thority in exchange for the bestowal of imperial titles upon him. In this way, 
Amertikes, following the example of numerous Muslim potentates in the border- 
land, was the first Turkmen commander to establish this kind of vassal relation- 
ship with the imperial government. The alliance, however, did not last long, for 
Constantine X Doukas reportedly accused him of planning an attempt against 
his life and therefore sent him into exile. The rest of Attaleiates’ report is some- 
what confused and contradictory, for in spite of this alleged breach of allegiance 
the author asserts that the emperor sent him against the invading Turks, refus- 
ing, however, to pay him and his soldiers their salaries, which, in turn, caused 
Amertikes to defect to Aleppo. Although Ibn Khan’s appearance in the Diyar 
Bakr province actually coincides chronologically with the beginning of the Turk- 
men raids in Syria, it is still questionable whether the two Turkish chiefs were 
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one and the same person. It may well be that they were two different individuals, 
one of whom defected to Aleppo because of outstanding payments on the part of 
the emperor and the other going there as a result of ‘Atiyya’s invitation. Being in 
general highly critical of the measures taken by the imperial government against 
the Turkish raids, Attaleiates obviously intends to blame Constantine X Doukas 
for Amertikes’ defection, but the whole story is not very sound, and the Byzantine 
historian seems to conflate contradictory pieces of information. 

From 1064 onwards Ibn Khan and his soldiers became involved in the warfare 
against the Byzantines of Antioch and gradually inserted themselves into the 
ruling elite of the Mirdasid emirate. When ‘Atiyya and Mahmid in December 
1064/January 1065 achieved a temporary reconciliation on the basis of an agree- 
ment of shared rule, the emir of Aleppo along with the Turks and the town militia 
(al-ahdath) undertook a raid on Byzantine territory,!°* probably to recompense 
the warriors with booty from foreign territories. Thereafter, for unclear reasons 
that may have been related to the Turks’ growing influence, the militia of Aleppo 
one night in January/February 1065 mounted an assault, killing a number of 
Ibn Khàn's followers and robbing them of their horses and weapons.!©° Trying 
to escape to the East, they were attacked by the Banü Numayr Arabs and, subse- 
quently, fell upon a large detachment of Byzantine forces, probably the troops of 
Antioch, which in 1065 were operating in the region of Edessa. Ibn Khan man- 
aged to slip away unharmed, taking refuge with Mahmüd, who at that time had 
pitched camp at Sarmin, southwest of Aleppo.'©° A guarantee of safety issued by 
Mahmid formed the basis of a new alliance with the Turkish chieftain, who this 
time threw in his lot with the opposite faction in the Mirdasid civil strife. The 
emir, in turn, was given the opportunity to launch a new initiative against his 
uncle, sending Ibn Khan to Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn. At the same time, he restored 
peaceful relations with the Byzantines, sending his son as a hostage to Antioch. 

After a new series of hostilities—a battle near Marj Dàbiq (20 May 1065) and 
a heavy siege of Aleppo leading to famine—‘Atiyya eventually surrendered, and 
on 20 August 1065 Mahmid took possession of the city. According to the peace 
treaty agreed upon on this occasion, Mahmüd was recognized as emir while 
‘Atiyya took the cities of al-Rahba, A'zàz, Manbij, and Bālis, as well as several 
domains north and east of Aleppo.!®/ Mahmiid also took measures to consolidate 
his position. During the siege of Aleppo, the Fatimid caliph through an emissary 
bestowed a number of honorifics upon Mahmid, thus reaffirming Cairo’s suze- 
rainty over the emirate. By re-establishing the formal dependency upon both 
Byzantium and the Fatimid caliphate, Mahmüd minimized the possibility of 
future attempts by his uncle to gain power. Moreover, the emir appears to have 
been interested in setting the alliance with the Turkmen warriors on a more solid 
basis. He gave Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn as land grant (¢gta‘) to Ibn Khan, who entered 
the city on 11 September 1065. The mercenary leader turned into a high-ranking 
dignitary and governor, being obliged to take effective administrative measures 
in the territories granted to him in order to maximize his profit. Accordingly, Ibn 
al-‘Adim points to a remarkable change in the Turkmen warriors’ behavior. They 
were no longer depicted as lawless brigands but as disciplined soldiers showing 
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respect for the rights and properties of the inhabitants: “They did not do any 
harm to the orchards and vineyards and did not take anything from anybody if 
not at its price and they gave water to their animals at its price.”!©° Moreover, 
Ibn Khan remained loyal to Mahmüd in political and military matters, helping 
him establish his authority in the territory of Hamah. This was very important 
for the stability of Mahmüd's rule as the local Arab leaders sided with him only 
in part, while others sought for opportunities to trigger a new intra-dynastic con- 
flict with ‘Atiyya. Others readily submitted to the Fatimid governors because of 
ongoing Turkish assaults. The situation further deteriorated because of a plague 
epidemic, which in Aleppo alone cost the lives of more than 4,000 people until 
May/June 1067.16? 

The overall instability in the emirate of Aleppo and the simultaneous pene- 
tration of the ducate of Edessa by Turkish raiders made Upper Mesopotamia, 
the Euphrates region, and northern Syria increasingly permeable for the newly 
arriving warrior groups, as is illustrated by a new series of attacks conducted by 
Afshin b. Bakji. An emir of Alp Arslàn's retinue, he had fallen in disgrace after 
killing one of the sultan's officers and thereupon fled with his followers across the 
Euphrates to the emirate of Aleppo. It is not quite clear what kind of relationship 
he established with the Mirdàsid emirs and Ibn Khan, but the fact that he sold 
the booty and the captives he made in the territory of Antioch on the markets of 
Aleppo suggests a kind of agreement.!’! He also seems to have coordinated his 
raids with Ibn Khan, for the latter undertook a five-month siege of Artah when 
Afshin carried out his attacks. Ibn al-‘Adim’s detailed report refers to attacks in 
the region of Antioch and to an advance in a northerly direction as far as Dulük. 
As attested to in other cases, the Byzantine defense strategy was rather passive, 
concentrating on the population’s safety but neglecting the people’s livestock and 
belongings and avoiding open battles. In spite of the extensive raiding activities 
in the neighboring regions, it seems that neither the military units nor the peas- 
antry in the ducate were prepared for a Turkish attack. 


The land of the Romans was destroyed to such an extent as it was never 
heard before. The harvest remained in the threshing floors; there was no one 
who would have transported it away from them. Even people of the peasants 
and the rest of the common folk could go and take whatever they wanted, for 
they met no one to prevent them from that. The reason was that the Romans 
entrenched themselves in castles, mountains, and caves and left their houses 
as they were without taking anything from there, for the Turks attacked 
them all of a sudden.!”? 


According to Ibn al-'Adim the raids lasted from August/September 1067 until 
the spring of 1068, while Matthew reports that Afshin wintered at the foot 
of the Black Mountains, where he burned and looted many monasteries and 
villages.!”* The same author gives detailed figures concerning the booty brought 
to Aleppo: more than 40,000 buffalos, an uncountable number of cows, sheep, 
goats, mules, and wheat, about 70,000 male and female slaves, 100,000 dinars in 
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cash and about the same amount in brocade cloths and precious objects. This un- 
expected surplus supply caused a temporary price decline on the local markets. 
One buffalo was sold for one dinar, a slave maid for two, two gafiz of wheat— 
being equivalent to approximately 100 kg!?— for two dinars. No matter to what 
extent the above numbers are exaggerated, the raiders’ profit in any case must 
have been remarkable. The fact that Afshin in the same year was able to return 
to Iraq and to regain the favor of Sultan Alp Arslan suggests that the successful 
outcome of his invasion into Byzantine territory had strengthened his position 
both practically and ideologically. It therefore comes as no surprise that in the 
course of the events culminating in Alp Arslan’s Syrian campaign of 1070/71 and 
the battle of Manzikert Afshin served as one of the sultan’s leading commanders, 
operating mostly on Byzantine territory and being the first Turkish chief to 
invade regions of western Asia Minor.!”° 

One side effect of Afshin’s raid was the conquest of Artah accomplished by 
Ibn Khan on 1 July 1068 after more than five months of siege. Ibn al-‘Adim 
presents this as a great strategic advantage achieved by the Muslim side, for the 
fortress was a major strongpoint in the frontier region, controlling large parts 
of northern Syria from the banks of the Euphrates as far as the Orontes River 
and the cities of Apameia, Antioch, and al-Atharib.!/7 After having been con- 
quered by the Byzantines in 966, Artah became residence of a strategos and along 
with the nearby castle of 'Imm was endowed with a number of important im- 
perial domains"? which may have further increased the place's attractiveness 
to the Turkish raiders. The fact that a large portion of the local population had 
taken refuge therein resulted in a cruel massacre— about 3,000 were reportedly 
killed—and an extremely rich booty for the conquerors.!’? Ibn Khan obviously 
grasped the opportunity offered by Afshin’s activities to launch a campaign on 
his own account, whereas the Byzantine troops, distracted by other assaults, were 
unable to offer sufficient support to the garrison of Artah. Indicative of the over- 
all situation is a piece of information referring to the arrival of a strong detach- 
ment of Byzantine forces, which tried to force Ibn Khan to consent to a peace 
agreement regarding the surrender of Artah and other territories but failed to do 
so. Ibn al-‘Adim believes that the real objective of this overture was to transport 
foodstuff that had arrived by sea to the city of Antioch. If this is true, the Byzan- 
tines seemed to already perceive the Turks as a serious threat to Antioch.'®° The 
same source asserts that about 300,000 of the Byzantines who were on the road 
to Apameia were either captured or killed by the month of Ramadan 461/4 July- 
August 2 1068.9! This number is no doubt extremely exaggerated, but it bears 
witness to the chaos the Turkish raids caused in the ducate. The local defense 
system was obviously no longer able to meet these challenges. 

It is difficult to reconcile the information transmitted by the Armenian and 
Muslim sources with the details provided by Michael Attaleiates. Though highly 
illuminating with respect to the Byzantine viewpoint and the state of affairs of 
the imperial troops, Attaleiates’ narrative can hardly be spliced into the sequence 
of events presented by non-Byzantine accounts. In particular, Attaleiates men- 
tions a Turkish attack across the Euphrates on the territory of Melitene, dated in 
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the time after Constantine X’s death and his widow Eudokia’s accession to the 
throne in June 1067.5? On putting the Roman troops stationed in Melitene to 
flight, the invaders proceeded westward into the heartland of Cappadocia and 
attacked Kaisareia, an important center of pilgrimage and commerce and an 
imperial field camp, which was looted and devastated. Among other things, the 
Turkmen warriors pillaged the church of Saint Basil, removing the door leafs of 
the chamber in which the saint’s relics were kept.!83 From Cappadocia the raid- 
ers passed unhindered the passes of the Taurus Mountains into Cilicia, where 
they caused a great panic among the population.!9* 

If Attaleiates’ description is correct, this was the westernmost advance achieved 
so far by Turkish warriors in the southwestern section of the borderland. It cannot 
be ruled out, however, that the historian merely conflated a number of isolated 
events into one chronological string. The crossing of the Euphrates may have 
related to Gümüshtekin's advance to Hisn Mansür in the year 1066, and it may 
well be that the raid in Cappadocia and Cilicia, instead of beginning in the region 
of Melitene, as Attaleiates asserts, followed, in fact, Afshin's raids in the ducate of 
Antioch in 1067. Otherwise it is not possible to identify the leaders of this/these 
successful expedition(s). A definite answer to this question cannot be given, but 
it seems to be beyond doubt that the Turkmen activities in Upper Mesopotamia 
and northern Syria in the years 1066/67 for the first time extended to the south- 
ern part of the central Anatolian highlands. 

Other details refer to the Byzantine military forces in the area. Attaleiates 
mentions the state of poverty and moral decay caused by outstanding salary 
payments and the lack of coordination between the individual units. The Romazka 
tagmata in Melitene, for instance, were unable to cross the Euphrates and join the 
troops of Mesopotamia, ? i.e., the units stationed in Charpete/Kharput and 
adjacent regions. As a result, the far-reaching arrows of Turkmen bowmen 
easily defeated the garrisons guarding the fords of the Euphrates.'®® Likewise, 
the troops of the ducate of Antioch proved to be completely incapable of repel- 
ling Afshin’s attacks. Because of the emperor’s unwillingness to pay satisfactory 
salaries, the troops were highly reluctant to fight, and a great part of them quickly 
withdrew from the territories exposed to the assaults.!®’ Another force of young 
and inexperienced soldiers was insufficiently equipped and lacked an effective 
cavalry to fend off the invading raiders.!9? 

A problem posed by Attaleiates’ narrative lays in his unabashed partiality in 
favor of the future rebel and emperor Nikephoros Botaneiates, who after holding 
various crucial posts on the Danube frontier and in Thessalonica, was appointed 
doux of Antioch in 1067.9? By contrasting the short-sighted and greedy emperor 
with the prudent and virtuous general Botaneiates, the historian paints the 
picture of a decaying central government putting at risk the very existence of the 
empire, which expected its savior in the person of Botaneiates. The general, Atta- 
leiates asserts, effectively resisted the Turkish raids even under the most difficult 
circumstances but nevertheless was removed from his post.'?° Attaleiates also 
implies that Botaneiates had been considered a highly suitable candidate for the 
imperial throne before the choice fell on Romanos Diogenes, but envy prevented 
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this plan from materializing.'?! In light of this strong encomiastic tendency, one 
may assume that the author's black-and-white painting of the situation unavoid- 
ably entails oversimplifications and exaggerations. Problems in coordinating 
forces and organizing efficient resistance are also mentioned in non-Byzantine 
sources, but it seems misleading to ascribe all these shortcomings to the imperial 
government's inability to take the required measures. It may well be that the 
Byzantine military units on the banks of the Euphrates were actually facing sup- 
ply problems, fatigue, and decreasing fighting moral, but in 1067 Botaneiates was 
in no position to halt the process of disintegration. As a high-ranking officer with 
some remarkable successes at the Balkan front, he was perhaps a distinguished 
member of the military aristocracy, but it was only very recently that he had 
been appointed doux of Antioch, and he had hardly had enough time to build up 
a network of loyal supporters in the East. By presenting Diogenes' election as a 
second choice, which eventually led the empire to a disastrous defeat and civil 
strife, Attaleiates explained developments in the Byzantine Empire in this period 
in light of the coup d'état of 1078, linking his hero's claims to the throne with the 
deficiencies of the Doukas regime. As a result, the tumults and troubles of the 
reigns of Constantine X and Michael VII had to be depicted in the worst possible 
way. Attaleiates' attitudes towards Romanos IV Diogenes differed because the 
latter also eventually fell victim to the conspiracies of the Doukas faction; thus, he 
is described in the historian's account as an unsuccessful predecessor. 

The events of 1067 certainly represented a decisive turning point in that for the 
first time it became clear that the Turkish threat would not remain an issue of the 
frontier zone, but was on the point of spreading into the interior of Asia Minor. 
As Attaleiates explicitly states, as long as the hostile attacks were directed against 
the overwhelmingly non-Greek and non-Chalcedonian population in the eastern 
provinces, they could be viewed as a sign of God's anger and an instrument of 
divine punishment against heretics. With their westward expansion they became 
increasingly perceived as a threat to the whole of the Byzantine Empire.'?? The 
justification pointing to religious apostates no longer applied; the root of the evil 
and the deeper reasons for God's wrath had to be sought in the very heart of the 
imperial government, the holder of the imperial office and his closest circle. ‘The 
Turks came to be a symbol of divine resistance against a lawless ruler and could 
be used as a means to justify Botaneiates' revolt. 

In summary, the Seljuk attacks ofthe years 1064—68, whether organized by the 
sultan himself, his supreme commanders, or independently operating Turkmen 
warriors, brought about a decisive expansion of military activities in the Cauca- 
sus region, culminating in the submission ofthe last independent Georgian rulers 
and the conquest of Ani, and in the central and southern sections of the frontier 
zone from the Anti-Taurus Mountains to the ducate of Antioch. Certainly, one 
cannot speak of conquests of major urban centers or substantial territorial gains. 
A large-scale annexation of Christian territories or the foundation of lordships 
on Byzantine soil was outside the scope of Seljuk and Turkmen policies, but the 
Seljuk sultanate, especially as a result of its Caucasian campaign, had made de- 
cisive steps in opening routes from Azerbaijan to Armenia and central Anatolia 
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and in projecting itself as supreme leader of the jihad movement in the Muslim 
world. At the same time, by ravaging rural areas and fortresses, killing people, 
making captives of members of the local population, and accumulating consid- 
erable amounts of booty in cash, livestock, and movable goods, the Turkmen 
raiders had destroyed existing administrative and military structures, caused 
supply problems, and spread chaos and insecurity in the regions within their 
reach. Moreover, the income gained from the booty decisively increased their 
economic and financial power, allowing them to strengthen their influence over 
the Kurdish and Arab tribal emirates in the Diyar Bakr province and northern 
Syria by establishing alliances with the local potentates and inserting themselves 
into the pre-existing elites. These developments resulted in a strengthening of the 
military power within the Muslim emirates, which contrasted with the simulta- 
neous dismemberment of the armed forces and structures of centralizing control 
in the Byzantine frontier region. The balance of power shifted to the detriment of 
Byzantium and thus increased the permeability of the eastern frontier. Romanos 
IV Diogenes’ campaigns of the years 1068-71 should be viewed as an attempt to 
put a halt to or, if possible, reverse these developments. 
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128 Al-Husayni, p. 36; Ibn al-Athir, 6:230; trans. Richards, Annals, p. 153. 

129 Ibn al-Athir, 6:231, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 154. 

130 Ibn al-Athir, 6:230, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 153: hurüb shadid ustushhida fiha kathir 
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139 Ibn al-Athir, 6:231, trans. Richards, Annals, pp. 154—55. 

140 Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 274—78. 

141 Matthew of Edessa 2.24, p. 105. 

142 Matthew of Edessa 2.28, p. 109: *T'he Roman troops who were in the city, both 
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the Armenian infantry [...] the Roman troops fled [...] a Frank turned around.” 

143 Matthew of Edessa 2.27, p. 108. 

144 Matthew of Edessa 2.17, p. 99. 

145 For the identification of various places, see Dostourian, Commentary to Matthew 
of Edessa, p. 313. For further details and bibliographical references, see Leveniotis, 
Collapse, pp. 279—80. 

146 Matthew of Edessa 2.28, p. 108. 

147 Matthew of Edessa 2.27, p. 108. 

148 Matthew of Edessa 2.28, p. 108. “Pext” is alternatively interpreted as corrupted form 
of vestes or Pektes, see Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 278—79, n. 1619; for the title of proximos 
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149 Matthew of Edessa 2.49, p. 126: “one thousand five hundred horsemen and twenty 
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150 Matthew of Edessa 2.48-49, p. 125. For Afshin, see Sevim, Selçuklu Komutanları, 
pp. 18-32. For these raids in general, see Yinanc, Anadolu’nun Fethi, pp. 59-61; Sevim, 
Anadolu’nun Fethi, pp. 42-44; Sevim, Selçuklu Komutanları, p. 19; Leveniotis, Collapse, 
pp. 278-81. 

151 For details, see Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 65-66; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 
1:43-44; Ozgüdenli, Selçuklular, pp. 143—46. 

152 Matthew of Edessa 2.27-29, pp. 107-109. 
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154 Matthew of Edessa 2.49, pp. 125-27; for these attacks, see also Heidemann, Renais- 
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155 Matthew of Edessa 2.49, pp. 126-27. 

156 Matthew of Edessa 2.47, pp. 124—25; for further details, see below, pp. 120-121; for 
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157 For the ducate of Antioch before the Turkish incursions, see Todt, Antiocheia, pp. 226—43 
(political development 1025-62), pp. 267—428 (civil and military administrative 
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pp. 322-35. 

158 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 254. For the political situation in general, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 30-31; 
Felix, Byzanz, p. 122; Todt, Antiocheia, pp. 243—44, esp. p. 244: “Jetzt hatte Byzanz 
nicht nur jeden Einfluß auf das völlig in die fatimidische EinfluBspháre übergegan- 
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den bescheidenen militärischen Kräften Aleppos bedroht." 

159 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 250. For further details, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 35-38; Todt, Antiocheia, 
p. 246; Leveniotis, Collapse, pp. 335-36; Ripper, Marwaniden, p. 101. 

160 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 250. 

161 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 254. Peacock, “Turkmen of the Byzantine Frontier," pp. 267-87, 
proposes a new interpretation of the term as signifying primarily Turkmen people 
instead of frontier provinces. Although his observation refers to the thirteenth century, 
it would also fit in this case, for it is hardly possible to connect Ibn Khan’s @ with a 
specific region. 

162 Attaleiates, pp. 71—72: tod kat’ abtodc émpavods Apepuf] Aeyopévov. 

163 Sevim, Suriye, p. 37; Beihammer, “Defection,” p. 607. 

164 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 251. 

165 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 251. 

166 Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 251-52. 

167 Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 252-53. 

168 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 254. 

169 Ibn al-'Adim, pp. 254—55. 

170 For this Turkish warlord, see also above, p. 116. 

171 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 256. 

172 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 255. 

173 Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 255-56: the first attack is dated to Shawwal 460/15 August-12 
September 1067, Afshin left for Iraq in Jumada II/7 April-5 May 1068. 

174 Matthew of Edessa 2.47, pp. 124—125: dated to 515 (1066-67), but the chronological 
details provided by Ibn al-‘Adim are more reliable, and it is reasonable to assume two 
different raids, of which only the second one would have been recorded by the Arabic 
source. 

175 For gafiz, see EI? 6:117-21, at p. 119, s. v. makayil (E. Ashtor). 

176 See below, pp. 150-151, 155. 

177 Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 256-57. 

178 Todt, Antiocheia, pp. 407-10. 

179 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 256. 

180 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 256. 

181 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 257. 

182 Attaleiates, p. 70—71: Metà è tò tov Bacukéa veOvávat zády oi tiv £oav katatpéyovteg 
Odvvo1 mepi Meconotapíav yevopevot. 

183 Attaleiates, p. 71, ll. 5-16; for the significance of Kaisareia, see Decker, “Frontier 
Settlement and Economy,” p. 240. 

184 Attaleiates, p. 71, ll. 17-21. 

185 Attaleiates, p. 70, ll. 18-20. 

186 Attaleiates, pp. 70—71. R 

187 Attaleiates, p. 72, ll. 8-20: 'H 88 solia änpakta móJuv Kal &xAefj kateipyáoato, 
ob yàp óXokAnpíav r0£Ancav oi KpatodvtEs toO ÓwyoviaopgoÜ zapaoyeiv àvOpómnotc 
zoAepíoi Kal paya1c kakozaerjogw dgEidovow [...] Kata 5é vOv éEvavtiov nopgvOTivai où 
katedéEavto [...] eic tà oikeia SiecKxedcoOnoav. Kal záXv rjoav oi BápBapot tiv Popaticiv 
yOpav QÖEÕG KATATPÉXOVTEG. 

188 Attaleiates, p. 72, ll. 20—24: [...] oi SpGoor pév t1 ur] SvvnPévtec yevvaiov, àneiporóàepor 
tivéc Kal 80curzoi Kat &vozAot oyeóóv kogotüec. 
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189 Attaleiates, p. 72, Il. 24—25: Tod naparaPdvtocg adtods SovKdc, fjv 88 6 uáyotpoç 
Nixndpog 6 Botaveratys. For Botaneiates career, see Todt, Antiocheia, pp. 306-15. 

190 Attaleiates, pp. 72-73: tiv tæv Bappápov 9v oikeiacg apetiic Kal yevvardtytoc Kal 
Qpovijoews &varpénovtoc kal KaTABAAAOVTOS EOSOV, kåkeivov 8£ tc åpxñç rapaXvOévtoc, 
Extote tà tiv BapBápov EOpacvveto nA£ov [...]. 

191 Attaleiates, p. 73, Il. 6-19: ó 8& q06vog Kal ý &ówoc xpicic ávepáAero LEV TOTE Td 8£ov. 

192 Attaleiates, p. 73, ll. 11-17: éxav 8 kal t&v òpðoðótæv ijyoto tò Sevov, eic &umyavíav 
fjcav névtec oi rà "Popaíov 0pnokeóovtec. 








3 Emperor Romanos IV and 
Sultan Alp Arslàn, 1068-71 


Manzikert a historical turning point? 


It is commonly held that the three campaigns of Romanos IV Diogenes, which 
culminated in the battle of Manzikert in August 1071, sealed the failure of the 
Byzantine defense policy against the Turkish invasions. Despite objections and 
doubts occasionally voiced as to the significance of the Byzantine defeat in terms 
of casualties, military disadvantages, and political concessions imposed on the 
emperor during his brief captivity in the sultan's camp, this battle is still regarded 
a Byzantine “Stalingrad” and a crucial turning point in the historical devel- 
opment of Asia Minor.' Unsurprisingly, the 900-year anniversary of the battle 
in 1971 occasioned the publication of a Manzikert commemorative volume by 
the Türk Tarih Kurumu, while Osman Turan dedicated his scholarly work to 
the memory of the foundation of a Turkish homeland in Anatolia, which in his 
opinion began on the battlefield of Manzikert.? The nationalistic viewpoint of 
Turkish scholars supporting the official version of history in the Turkish Republic 
is epitomized in a statement of Mükrimin Halil Yinang: 


The battle of Manzikert is one of the important events, which form a turning 
point in universal history. This victory was the reason that shortly afterwards 
the Turkmens took possession of the whole of Anatolia and settled there.’ 


In the context of the recent surge of scholarly interest in the Seljuk period, younger 
Turkish scholars have criticized the stereotypical and unsubstantial character 
of the public commemorative discourse on Manzikert, even though they have 
largely remained in line with traditional approaches of Turkish historiography.‘ 
Watered-down versions of this interpretation have also found their way into 
European scholarship. Thus, most modern textbooks on the history of Turkey 
and the Ottoman Empire in one way or another emphasize the significance of 
the battle of Manzikert as a starting point of Turkish dominion in Anatolia.” 
No doubt, these views are supported by a great number of primary sources 
stressing the overall momentous importance of this battle, but in evaluating these 
texts it should not be ignored that they ascribe this significance to reasons very 
different from what modern observers would like to emphasize. The vivid and 
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circumstantial eyewitness report of Michael Attaleiates is due to the author's 
personal involvement in the campaign. He certainly blames the emperor and 
other military commanders for a number of wrong decisions causing fatal results, 
but the real tragedy in his eyes was the deplorable fate of Romanos IV Diogenes 
in conjunction with the loss of prestige of the imperial office reflected in the 
emperor's downfall rather than the setback of the armed forces. Most charac- 
teristically, Attaleiates interrupts his narrative with a literary sigh of desperation 
exactly at that point where he switches from the immediate outcome of the battle 
to the emperor's demise, thus highlighting the very apex of the calamities he 
is going to expose.’ Armenian and Syriac sources mainly underline the moral 
lessons to be gained from the Byzantine emperor's humiliation and the treach- 
erous behavior of his officials and courtiers.? Muslim authors refer to the battle 
of Manzikert in order to promote the Seljuk sultan's image as a champion of 
Jihad, portraying the events as a major confrontation between the supreme rep- 
resentatives of two opposing politico-religious spheres.? Their main concern was 
religion and Seljuk dynastic legitimacy based on the virtues of Muslim rulership, 
not the actual political and military consequences of the battle. 

The broad range of ideologically biased views and retrospective interpreta- 
tions articulated in the primary sources and the over-emphasis placed by a great 
part of the scholarly literature on the historical significance of this battle make 
it difficult to achieve an appropriate understanding of the event and its context. 
It would be misleading to single out the battle as the most decisive turning point 
conditioning the fate of Byzantine Asia Minor. Instead, the military encounter 
has to be embedded in a broader framework of crucial events and upheavals 
occurring between the years 1068 and 1072, such as the flight of the Seljuk dig- 
nitary Arisghi to the imperial court, the invasion of Afshin into Byzantine terri- 
tory, the Syrian campaign of Sultan Alp Arslàn, the three eastern campaigns of 
Romanos IV, and the Byzantine civil strife in Asia Minor following the battle. 
All these developments, in one way or another, further intensified the tendencies 
that had emerged during the 1050s and 1060s and help to explain why the post- 
1072 situation in the eastern provinces differed so sharply from the previous state 
of affairs. 


The rise of Romanos IV Diogenes in 1068 


Byzantine historians establish a direct causal link between Romanos Diogenes’ 
marriage to Empress Eudokia and his accession to the imperial throne on 
l January 1068 and the precarious situation in the East caused by the Turkish 
raids. Michael Psellos, who as a fervent supporter of the Doukas clan and the 
claims of the imperial children to the throne was naturally ill-disposed towards 
the empress’s new husband, reported Eudokia as saying: “Don’t you know that 
the affairs of our empire are fading away and collapsing while wars are frequently 
sparked off and masses of barbarians are pillaging the entire east?”!? Likewise, 
according to Michael Attaleiates, “great distress and confusion resulting from the 
extremely cruel invasion of foreign nations pressed the state of the Romans.”!! 
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Hence, the augousta, the senior officials, and Patriarch John Xiphilinos are 
presented as having no other alternative but to place the common good above 
Eudokia’s vow not to marry again and to choose the most capable man to avert 
the dangers threatening the empire. 

Both Psellos and Attaleiates in principle reject the empress’s choice. The former 
considers Michael old enough to assume responsibilities in conducting state 
affairs and stresses the young man's obedience to his mother.!? Attaleiates, instead, 
underlines the qualities of his hero Nikephoros Botaneiates, who at that time 
had already distinguished himself as doux of Antioch in conflicts with Arabs and 
Turks in northern Syria.!? Accordingly, the empress's and her advisors’ prefer- 
ence for Diogenes is described as resulting from the evil force of “envy” and an 
“unjust decision” made “for reasons hidden from men.”!* Most remarkably, as 
a practiced encomiast, Attaleiates connects this statement with an allusion to 
the idea of divine wrath, which through the instrument of the barbarian raids 
initially struck the Armenian and Syrian Christians in the eastern provinces but 
thereupon afflicted the Orthodox people.!° The same motif reappears in the con- 
text of Botaneiates’ revolt, thus serving as a means of depicting the future rebel as 
a man who according to God’s plan had been sent to restore law and order and to 
suppress the barbarian attacks. Attaleiates’ account certainly contains numerous 
noteworthy details reflecting an eyewitness’s point of view, but it has to be read 
against the background of the overarching tendency to present his champion as 
a savior from great misfortunes caused by the immorality and shortsightedness of 
incompetent men in power. 

Despite all skepticism expressed by our historians, it seems that the govern- 
ment of Constantinople had a fairly clear picture of what was going on in the 
eastern borderlands in early 1068. This is well documented by Attaleiates him- 
self, who not only gives a detailed account of the Turkish attacks in the southwest- 
ern section of the frontier zone between Antioch and Melitene but also refers to 
the sultan’s expedition into the Caucasus region and the dangers of an ensuing 
invasion into Byzantine territory. 

In fact, both Muslim and Georgian sources fully corroborate the assessment 
made by the Byzantine historian. In the months between the autumn of 1067 
and the spring of 1068, Alp Arslan along with his vizier Nizam al-Mulk and the 
commander Sawtakin led a second campaign into the Caucasian provinces so as 
to consolidate Seljuk supremacy among the Christian and Muslim rulers in the 
lands of Georgia north of the Kyros River (Kura). In particular, the expedition 
was directed against the provinces of K'art'll, Kakhet'i, and Heret'i, which at 
that time were for the greatest part unified under the rule of King Bagrat IV 
(1018-72). For decades, this potentate maintained especially close ties with 
the imperial government of Constantinople by bearing the title of kouropalates 
and having married his daughter Martha/Maria to the future emperor Michael 
Doukas. At the same time, he had succeeded in subjecting the greatest part of the 
Georgian nobility to his authority. Other powerful rulers like King Aghsart‘an I 
of Kakhet'i (1054—84) and Kwirike I of Lori in the province of Tashir had been 
reduced to a status of impotence. Bagrat also achieved some temporary success 
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against the Shaddadid emirs of Ganja, who already in 1054 had for the first time 
recognized a status of vassalage.!” 

The gains made by Alp Arslan in this campaign were, no doubt, impressive: 
huge amounts of booty and captives taken from the territories in question; the 
submission of King Aghsart‘an I, who not only entered the service of the sultan 
but also converted to Islam; the conquest of Tp‘ilisi (Tiflis) and Rust'avi, which 
were handed over to the sultan's vassal and lord of Ganja and Dvin, al-Fadl/ 
Fadlün II b. Abi l-Aswar Shawur, in replacement for the emir Ibn Ja'far; peace 
negotiations with King Bagrat IV, who wedded the daughter of his sister and 
Kwirike I of Lori to the sultan; after consummating the marriage in Hamadhan, 
Alp Arslàn passed the woman on to Fadlün. In this way, the Seljuk sultan ex- 
tended his sphere of influence from the Araxes River and the provinces of Taykh 
and Apkhazeti, which had formed the main targets of the 1064 campaign and 
ever since stood under the control of Seljuk garrisons or vassals, to the Georgian 
lands beyond the Kyros River. It is noteworthy that Bagrat IV at that time was 
not only the most powerful local potentate in the region but also a key figure in 
the web of coalitions of Constantinople, the local aristocracy, and the Muslim 
lordships in the region. The newly established relations by marriage of the Seljuk 
dynasty with the family of Bagrat and the Shaddadids in conjunction with the 
subjugation of Aghsart'an further undermined the Byzantine presence in the re- 
gion and deprived the imperial government of the possibility to regain its lost 
grounds through its former allies.!® 


As for the northern regions, the sultan came there in person with his whole 
army, leading irresistible forces, and reached the frontier of the Romans in 
the autumn, intending to spend the winter there and with the beginning of 
the spring to invade and fully destroy and devastate Roman territory.? 


Attaleiates’ words accurately reveal at least one of the reasons the inner circle of 
Empress Eudokia looked for an energetic military man to be placed at the head 
of the state. In contrast to the previous years, when the Seljuk attacks were geo- 
graphically limited, in early 1068 it became for the first time perceivable that the 
threat was expanding over the entire eastern borderland and turning out to be a 
serious problem for the interior of Anatolia as well. Romanos Diogenes seems to 
have been a reasonable choice. He was an experienced commander originating 
from the military aristocracy of Cappadocia, whose name must have been on 
everybody’s lips at that time as he had been sentenced to exile in a spectacular 
case of high treason only to be later pardoned by Empress Eudokia. Moreover, 
the fact that his immediate homeland had only recently become the target of 
Turkish attacks may have been an additional incentive for Romanos to dedicate 
himself with great zeal to military expeditions and defensive measures in order to 
re-stabilize centralized control over the eastern borderlands.?? 

As a result of Turkish military activities up to the late 1060s, a number of 
strongholds in the Armenian provinces had come under direct Seljuk rule, sev- 
eral local potentates had accepted a status of vassalage vis-à-vis the sultan, parts of 
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the towns and rural areas in the borderland had been ravaged and depopulated, 
and the Byzantine administrative and military apparatus in the eastern marches 
could hardly recover from the losses of manpower and financial resources it had 
suffered due to internal conflicts and hostile attacks. Henceforth, the invaders 
met less resolute resistance and were able to maintain lines of retreat linking 
them with their bases east of the border. Thus, by 1068 the Turks were able to 
penetrate central and western Anatolia deeper than ever before. T'he recruitment 
of large mercenary troops could hardly compensate for the overall disintegra- 
tion of the local military units and the former Muslim allies' passing over to the 
Seljuk camp. The system of well-trained local garrisons attached to individual 
commanders certainly had disadvantages due to their uncoordinated dispersion 
along the borderline but countered attacks in geographically limited areas by 
means of effective measures of defense.?! Once these units had been dissolved and 
the frontier zone remained unprotected, Romanos IV's new forces could hardly 
cope with incursions carried out simultaneously at different and frequently very 
distant points in the borderland. Operations of the main army or individual 
detachments at certain key points in the border zone brought some relief to areas 
heavily afflicted by hostile raids or allowed the empire to recover lost positions 
but were no substitute for a comprehensive defensive screen covering the entire 
frontier zone. It comes as no surprise therefore that in spite of some partial suc- 
cesses achieved by Romanos IV's expeditions, Turkish warrior groups at the same 
time made their most far-reaching advances into the interior of Asia Minor.”” 


The Byzantine campaign of 1068 


Unlike Michael Psellos, who totally rejects the emperor's military endeavors as 
being ill-prepared and condemned to failure, ?? Michael Attaleiates, despite his 
critical stance towards Romanos’ election, expresses a positive view of his 
attempts to reorganize the armed forces. The author especially underlines the 
firm determination of the emperor, who within two months of his accession to 
the throne crossed over to the Anatolian coast and within another three months 
made all necessary preparations for a large-scale expedition to the East.?* The 
units that reportedly formed the core of the new army were the palace guard, 
“western troops,” i.e., soldiers transferred from the Balkan provinces, “Scythians,” 
i.e., Pechenegs or other Turkic nomadic groups settling in the Danube region, 
Frankish and Armenian mercenaries, troops from Cappadocia, i.e., soldiers from 
Romanos’ homeland who were thus perhaps especially devoted to the new 
emperor, and the /agmata, a term that at the time in question seems to have des- 
ignated the regular core units of the eastern districts. The latter are said to have 
joined the imperial army during its march through Bithynia and Phrygia.” It is 
virtually impossible to arrive at safe conclusions regarding the size of the newly 
mustered troops or their numerical relation with pre-existing units. John Haldon 
estimates the size of the field army marching to Manzikert at 30,000—40,000 
soldiers, but these figures depend on numerous unknown variables and thus may 
have to be adjusted considerably downwards or upwards.”° 
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A crucial problem in Attaleiates’ view was the deplorable condition of the 
tagmata, which as a result of the incessant Turkish attacks and the lack of regular 
salary payments were worn out, impoverished, and deprived of equipment and 
horses.”’ Serious efforts were made to remedy these deficiencies through the 
enrollment of “young people from all provinces and towns,” but the situation was 
insufficiently improved by new recruits who lacked the necessary training and 
experience to face strong enemy forces well-versed in battles. The imperial army, 
therefore, unfolded only a part of its potential and manifested signs of weakness 
and lack of cohesion in precarious situations. As will be shown below, however, 
serious problems putting at risk the objectives of the campaigns or the military 
strength of the army in most cases occurred not because of the soldiers’ failure 
to fulfill their tasks but because of tensions within the imperial headquarters. 
In spite of all disdainful comments, Attaleiates readily admits that the emperor 
actually did assemble combat-capable forces and even inspired fear in the enemies, 
who noticed the fresh fighting spirit of the new man in power.?? 

Thanks to Attaleiates’ detailed report, which can be complemented with 
additional evidence from Muslim and Eastern Christian sources, the strategy 
and itinerary of the imperial army during Romanos IV's campaigns can be accu- 
rately re-constructed.? The first expedition between March and late December 
1068 falls into two distinct stages, namely the re-organization of the troops in the 
Anatolian provinces followed by a number of defensive operations in the hinter- 
land of the frontier's central section between the Halys basin and the Euphrates 
and from early October onwards the invasion into northern Syria culminating 
in the conquests of Manbij and Artah. Attaleiates’ description of the military 
situation clearly implies that at that time the empire's eastern territories were 
mainly threatened by two invasion routes: northern from Azerbaijan and the 
Armenian highlands through the Araxes and Arsanias Valleys to the Upper 
Euphrates region and southern leading through the Diyar Bakr province, Edessa, 
and the emirate of Aleppo to the ducate of Antioch and Cilicia. The reference 
to "the sultan's withdrawal" apparently has to be understood as the departure 
of the Seljuk army from the Caucasus region, which chronologically coincided 
with the advance of the Byzantine army. Accordingly, the sultan's leaving behind 
a large detachment divided into a northern and a southern unit in all likelihood 
means that troops were stationed in the territories close to the northern part of 
the frontier zone while other Turkish warlords continued their activities in the 
region between Edessa and the Amanus Mountains. Although the situation in 
the northern section was still highly precarious, as later attempts of the Byzan- 
tines to regain strongholds in the Arsanias Valley clearly demonstrate, the main 
focus of the Seljuk attacks in 1068 obviously shifted to the southern section. This 
explains why the imperial army at a rather early stage deviated from its original 
route towards Sebasteia and Koloneia, marching to Lykandos west of Melitene in 
order to spend the hot summer months there before invading Syria.?? 

At this juncture, the weakness of the imperial government's defensive strategy 
became palpable: the Turks while retreating before the main body of the army 
chose new targets, bypassing the enemy forces. Thus, an unexpected attack on 
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the city of Neokaisareia (Niksar) took place, which at that time formed the west- 
ernmost advance of Turkish warriors in the region of the Lykos River (Kelkit 
Nehri).?! The emperor reacted by marching back to Sebasteia, where he left the 
baggage train and infantry forces under the command of Andronikos Doukas, 
whilst he himself along with the cavalry troops headed through the mountains 
towards Tephrike (Divrigi). There he managed to trap the raiders returning from 
Neokaisareia, killing a great number of them, taking their booty, and releasing 
the captives.°? Although the incident ended with a successful strike of the im- 
perial troops, it must have been highly alarming to have hostile forces intrude 
so deeply into the Byzantine thema of Koloneia while the imperial army was 
deployed in central Cappadocia. 

Another problematic issue was the personal incompetence of commanders 
charged with the defense of crucial positions. A case in point is a considerable de- 
tachment of troops including Frankish mercenaries that was left by the emperor 
in Melitene to watch over the frontier districts and fend off Afshin’s (Ausinalios’) 
forces while he continued his march southward. According to Attaleiates, serious 
troubles arose from the “faint-heartedness,” "fear," and “unwillingness to fight” of 
an anonymous commander (syntagmatarches), who despite the support of “bellig- 
erent and bloodthirsty” Frankish soldiers and his subordinates’ summons to take 
action was not willing to check the enemies’ activities. In this way he further 
weakened the advancing imperial troops instead of covering their rear. The gar- 
rison’s passive stance enabled the Turks to pursue the Byzantine army through 
hidden places and attack a detachment that had left the camp to buy grain. Once 
again it was only the immediate reaction of the emperor that saved these soldiers 
from heavy losses.?? 

Even more disastrous were the results of a new expedition, which took place 
under the command of Afshin in the late autumn of 1068, while the imperial 
army was returning from their Syrian campaign. In an unprecedented move, the 
Turkish raiders proceeded along the southern invasion route as far as Amorion 
(Hisar near Emirdağ), the old capital of the Anatolikon theme in Phrygia south 
of the Sangarios Valley (Sakarya Nehri). At that time, the troops stationed in 
Melitene had occupied a new position in a stronghold near Tzamandos east of 
Kaisareia, obviously in order to provide better protection to this important ur- 
ban center in Cappadocia. Once again the aforementioned commander refused 
to take action against the enemies, thus allowing them to invade Phrygia and to 
return unhindered, forcing local Byzantine units to retreat.?* Interestingly, this 
expedition seems to have made a deep impression on Muslim contemporaries 
as well, for it is also recorded in a number of eastern sources. In particular, Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi relates the case of a Byzantine dignitary who helped Afshin seize the 
city of Amorion in revenge for the imprisonment of his brother called “the patri- 
cian” (al-bitriq). Another legendary account cited by Bar Hebraeus even mentions 
an advance as far as the Propontis and a crossing over to Macedonia.?? Stud- 
ies based on the finds of the Amorion excavation campaigns of the 1990s and 
early 2000s repeatedly emphasize that the city in the later part of the eleventh 
century seems to have been largely abandoned by its former inhabitants. This 
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development is usually ascribed to the 1068 campaign or to the subsequent influx 
of Turks resulting from the battle of Manzikert in 1071.°° The image thus evoked 
is in line with the classical notion of decay from a flourishing urban center to a 
deserted place, which in contrast to other central Anatolian cities did not develop 
into a new Turkish-Muslim center. In contrast to the Abbasid conquest of 838, 
however, there are no archaeological traces of destruction that can be related to 
this period, and finds of coins of Romanos IV and Michael VII and a lead seal of 
Nikephoros Melissenos make plain that 1068 brought no immediate disruption 
to local administrative structures." 

All in all, Romanos IV's army during its 1068 campaign was obviously un- 
able to sufficiently safeguard the eastern access routes to Cappadocia and the 
Anatolian plateau from invaders coming from the Armenian highlands or the 
Euphrates frontier. This is partly due to strategic decisions giving preference to 
the Lykandos district and the southern section of the borderland and partly to 
the personal failure of certain commanders. As the officer responsible for the 
disasters in the Melitene region remains anonymous, it is not possible to elucidate 
the background of this curious behavior. Probably, Attaleiates exaggerated or 
deliberately concealed certain facts by putting the blame on one specific person. 
Nevertheless, the forbearance of the emperor, who refrained from removing the 
commander from his post, may point to close personal ties or problems resulting 
from his antagonism with the Doukas clan. 

The encampment of the emperor’s main forces in Lykandos until the end of the 
summer period was certainly dictated by logistical considerations. The disaster 
of his namesake Romanos III’s summer attack on Aleppo in 1030 must have 
been a lesson on subsequent expeditions in hot and waterless regions.?? In order 
to avoid famine and diseases, tolerable temperatures and sufficient water supply 
were indispensable pre-conditions for campaigning in such areas. This is to say 
that for several months the emperor’s forces were assembled in the region between 
the Upper Pyramos/Jayhan Valley and the Euphrates, thus putting a halt to 
attacks against Antioch and Cilicia but at the same time neglecting the defense 
of the northern districts around Sebasteia and Koloneia. The forced march to 
Sebasteia in late September was occasioned by the retreat of the enemies coming 
back from Neokaisareia but did not form part of a consistent defensive strategy." 
In other words, the highly dispersed nature of the Turkish raids conducted by 
small and mobile groups operating simultaneously and independently from each 
other in different regions was decisive in facilitating the Turkish penetration of 
the heartlands of Byzantine Asia Minor. Expeditions of a single army, however 
large it may have been, could bring temporary relief, but they were unable to 
restore the empire’s dominant position in the region. 

As regards the sequence of events during the Syrian campaign, the imperial 
forces on 4 October 1068 set off from Sebasteia heading via Koukousos (Góksun), 
Germanikeia/Mar'ash, and Telouch/Dulük to Aleppo. Instead of besieging the 
capital of the Mirdasid emirate, however, the emperor chose to pillage the rural 
environs of the city with the aid of his Scythian forces and proceeded after a 
three-day march to Hierapolis/Manbij.*° By gaining this stronghold near the 
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western bank of the Euphrates, Romanos IV apparently intended to cut the lines 
of communication between the emirate and the forces of Ibn Khan, on the one 
hand, and Turkish warriors in the Marwanid territories of the Diyar Bakr prov- 
ince and the Armenian lands, on the other. Having control over Manbij thus 
brought great advantages, which in turn explain why the imperial forces, the 
local Arab garrison, and the emir of Aleppo fought so fiercely for possession of 
this place. The Byzantines first seized the town and several towers of the ram- 
parts kept by isolated detachments and, after bombarding the acropolis from all 
sides with catapults, achieved the citadel’s surrender in exchange for guarantees 
of safety for the defenders.*! 

A joint attack of Emir Mahmid of Aleppo and the Turkmen warriors of Ibn 
Khan resulted in a defeat of the Byzantine units defending the area between the 
army's camp and the town. In view of an imminent assault against the camp, 
the emperor on 20 November made a sortie, putting the enemy forces to flight. 
On establishing a strong garrison under the command of an Armenian officer 
in Manbij, the imperial army marched to A'zaz. Unable to besiege the town be- 
cause of its strong ramparts and the lack of water supplies, the troops continued 
their march in a southwesterly direction along the Nahr ‘Afrin Valley towards 
Byzantine territory, burning down the village of Katma (Qatma) and fending off 
another attack of Muslim troops at a place near the Terchalas River.*” 

Crossing the border to the ducate of Antioch, the emperor expelled the Arab 
garrison from the fortress of Artah, which as recently as 1 July 1068 had been 
conquered by Ibn Khan on behalf of the emir of Aleppo. The sources stress the 
importance of this place as it offered protection to a great number of people living 
in the surroundings and was situated on vital routes connecting the Euphrates 
and the Orontes Valleys as well as Apameia and Antioch. Despite the cold 
weather in December 1068, the imperial army would not spend the winter near 
Antioch, the rural areas of which were heavily destroyed because of the Turkish 
raids and thus unable to provide sufficient foodstuff for such a great number of 
people. Therefore, the army went forth to Alexandrona (Iskenderun) in Cilicia 
and crossed the defiles of the Taurus Mountains, reaching the klezsoura of 
Podandos in late December. In January 1069 Romanos IV and the palace guard 
arrived in Constantinople.** 

Attaleiates both praises and criticizes the emperor’s actions during this 
second part of the 1068 campaign and, in his capacity as an eyewitness, is able 
to make valuable remarks on the overall situation in the areas affected by the 
Turkish raids. His judgments give the impression that the area around Antioch 
and the borderland vis-a-vis Aleppo had suffered serious devastations, leading to 
a disastrous decay of agricultural production and a dislocation of the rural pop- 
ulation.? The image of an exhausted area deprived of its inhabitants and food 
supplies in conjunction with an administrative system reduced to some small and 
isolated garrisons can certainly be accepted as reflecting the immediate outcome 
of the 1067 and 1068 raids. Nevertheless, the description should not be general- 
ized as depicting the overall situation of the eastern borderlands at the time of 
the Seljuk invasions. Because of their small size and fighting techniques based on 
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quick surprise attacks, lurkish warrior groups unfolded their destructive force 
only within a limited range of action in the vicinity of main roads, agricultural 
zones, and urban centers. Likewise, it should be kept in mind that these descrip- 
tions constitute snapshots of the situation immediately after the raids and do not 
necessarily reflect long-term conditions. At the time of its conquest by Sulaymàn 
b. Qutlumush in late 1084, Antioch still appears as a thriving and densely pop- 
ulated urban center. The same applies to many other towns and territories 
in Asia Minor, which are repeatedly referred to as targets of raids, such as 
Sebasteia, Melitene, and Edessa. The destructions do not appear to have been of 
such a scale as to result in irreparable damage to the economic life of the regions 
in question. Views on the excessive exploitation of territories affected by the con- 
flicts in northern Syria are articulated in the chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, who 
refers to the severe famine the Turks and the indigenous Arab population had 
to endure because food supplies had been completely consumed by the imperial 
troops. Most tellingly, he has an Arab of the Kalb tribe say that undigested grains 
of barley were found in the stomach of a slain Byzantine soldier." Irrespective 
of the authenticity of this report, it can be safely assumed that the presence of 
such a great number of troops unavoidably had more devastating effects than the 
attacks of small bands of Turkish raiders. The combination of both factors must 
have had disastrous consequences for both the local population and all parties 
involved in the conflict. 

Attaleiates’ criticism regarding the military operations in Syria is directed 
partly against the conduct and discipline of individual units and partly against 
certain attitudes and decisions of the emperor. Most of the problems in question 
occurred during the siege of Manbij, where the imperial army had to face pre- 
carious situations resulting from the arrival of relief forces from Aleppo. When 
the two companies of troops defending the plain between the imperial camp and 
the ramparts of the city were hard-pressed by attacks, the elite unit of the scholai 
did not intervene in the battle and was eventually itself attacked by the enemy, 
suffering heavy losses.*® The Armenian infantry soldiers guarding the front-line 
trench of the camp during the night were considering desertion, disobeying the 
orders of their commanders, and thus forced the emperor with his Cappadocian 
soldiers to leave the city to support the defense of the camp.’ These phenomena 
in Attaleiates’ view were signs of cowardice, lack of experience, faintness, and 
deliberate passivity.°° Interestingly they were not limited to foreign and loosely 
attached mercenary units but also affected some of the best-trained bodies of the 
imperial guard like the scholaz. As it seems unlikely that the latter all of a sudden 
would be unable to adequately react to an enemy attack, the evidence, in fact, 
points not only to deficiencies in the army’s fighting trim but also to symptoms of 
insufficient coordination between the emperor and his elite troops and perhaps 
even to disloyal behavior due to the hidden opposition of the Doukas clan in 
Constantinople. As in the case of the commander appointed to Melitene, a unit 
of outstanding importance for the army’s military strength refused to take action 
at a crucial juncture. In this respect, it is highly indicative of the situation that the 
emperor placed all his confidence in his Cappadocian soldiers,?! who obviously 
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formed part of his Anatolian network of clients and supporters and were not 
influenced by the powerful Constantinopolitan circles. 

Another aspect of Attaleiates’ criticism refers to the emperor’s decision not 
to pursue the Arabs fleeing to Aleppo after their defeat on 20 November. This 
point is in line with a number of similar judgments by the author, who in general 
tends to favor a more aggressive attitude towards the Turks. In his opinion, an 
immediate counter-attack exploiting the advantages gained on the battlefield of 
Manbij could have resulted in the conquest of Aleppo and thus a major blow 
against the Turkish and Arab enemies in the emirate.” It is impossible to verify the 
probability of these estimations made with the benefit of hindsight. Romanos I'V’s 
reluctance to continue to fight with the fleeing enemies far away from the 
main army’s baggage train and camp could also be accounted for by previous 
experience concerning the Turkish strategy of feint retreats drawing the pur- 
suing troops into dangerous ambushes. From this point of view, the emperor’s 
judgment, just as the decision to wait in Cappadocia until the end of the hot 
summer period, shows great caution and tactical prudence. While Attaleiates 
refers to information gathered later on about the actual weakness of Aleppo’s 
defense after the defeat at Manbij, it would have meant putting at risk the whole 
army had the emperor ordered the attack on Aleppo without having previously 
gathered reliable intelligence on the enemies’ situation. 

Apart from strategic considerations, the precarious supply situation should 
also be taken into account. Attaleiates mentions the “scarcity of grain” caused by 
previous raids in the region of Antioch as the reason that despite the imminent 
winter season the army continued its march over the Taurus Mountains back to 
Asia Minor. The overall picture of “severe famine” or “famine and pestilence” 
is further confirmed by a number of reports transmitted by eastern authors like 
Ibn al-Athir, Ibn al-‘Adim, and, as mentioned before, Bar Hebraeus, although it 
is doubtlessly exaggerated to speak of “3,000 dead horses a day apart from the 
soldiers,” as asserted by the report of an Egyptian ambassador.’ Apparently, 
the severe cold of the Taurus Mountains in late December was considered less a 
strain than the fatal consequences, which would have befallen inhabitants and 
soldiers alike had the army decided to spend the winter in the already exhausted 
regions of the ducate of Antioch. Attaleiates’ criticism, thus, may have been 
reasonable from a purely military point of view, but it was not fully justified in 
light of the overall circumstances. 


Northern Syria after the emperor’s retreat, 1069-70 


After the departure of the imperial army from northern Syria, the conflicts con- 
tinued at a local level. This becomes apparent from a report of Ibn al-‘Adim, who 
refers to the conquest of the fortress Asfüna situated in the vicinity of Ma'arrat 
al-Nu'màn by troops under the command ofthe doux of Antioch Khatatourios on 
26 May 1069. This assault approximately coincides with Romanos IV's march 
towards Cappadocia in the early stage of his second campaign in the Euphrates 
region, but there was hardly any connection between the two events. It is most 
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likely due to the increasing pressure of Turkish warriors marauding in the region 
that the fortress in the years 1067-68 had changed masters twice. First, the local 
lord Husayn b. Kamil b. al-Dawh handed it over to Fatimid officials because 
of Turkish raids ravaging his domains and, subsequently, when the attacks of 
Afshin began, the Fatimid commander passed it on to Emir Mahmid, who in turn 
appointed a member of the Mungidh clan as governor.?* This certainly points to 
the stronghold's strategic significance, and it may well be that after the conquest 
of Artah and Manbij the local Byzantine commanders sought to strengthen their 
military presence within the territories of the emirate of Aleppo. According to 
our Muslim source, however, it was in retaliation for harassments afflicted upon 
the doux by a group of Banü Rabi' Arabs that he seized the fortress, killed about 
80 men of the garrison commanded by a Turk called Nadir, and took the rest of 
the inhabitants captive. Emir Mahmid of Aleppo, the same account reports, 
immediately launched a counter-strike with a great number of Turkish and Arab 
soldiers, re-taking the fortress and killing 2,700 men in revenge. Subsequently, it 
seems that neither side was interested in a further escalation of the conflict, thus 
arriving at a peace agreement providing that in exchange for a sum of 14,000 
dinars to be paid by the Byzantines the emir would give his son Nasr as a hostage 
and destroy Asfüna. This was carried out with the help of the people from the 
nearby towns of Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn and Kafartab.°° 

Despite this agreement the region showed no signs of stabilization, for in the 
same year 1069 Aleppo witnessed a violent confrontation between the inhabit- 
ants of the city and a band of Turkish allies, and in late October/November a 
new group of Turkish invaders under the command ofa certain Sunduq al-Turki 
arriving from Byzantine territory made their appearance." We do not know 
any further details on the identity and origin of these warriors, but they appear 
to have formed an especially strong force. For within a few weeks they managed 
to proceed from Aleppo in a southerly direction via Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn and 
Kafartab as far as the central Syrian towns of Hamah, Hims, and Rafaniyya, 
where they spent the winter pillaging domains, taking captives, and plundering 
grain storehouses. According to Ibn al-‘Adim, they were the first Turks to raid 
(central) Syria, and the people suffered great damage from them. Although they 
were obviously unable to threaten fortified urban centers, Emir Mahmüd was 
anxious to avoid an open conflict with them, appeasing them and demonstrating 
his respect by bestowing gifts upon them before they returned to Byzantine 
territory.?? Unfortunately, the source fails to record where exactly Sunduq's 
Turks were heading for, but it is in any case noteworthy that only a few months 
after the imperial army had left northern Syria there seems to have been no 
serious barrier preventing Turkish warriors from passing through Cilicia or the 
Euphrates region into the Byzantine frontier zone. The conquest of Manbij and 
other strongholds in the region in all likelihood did not lead to any strengthening 
of the Byzantine defense system. 

Within a short period of time, Emir Mahmüd was to face a much greater threat 
posed by the arrival of the army of the Seljuk sultan Alp Arslan and his claims to 
sovereignty over the whole emirate. According to an account transmitted by Sibt 
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b. al-Jawzi, it was the Byzantine conquest of Manbij that prompted the sultan to 
set off from Hamadhan, launching a new campaign into the Byzantine border- 
lands.?? This is certainly an over-simplified presentation of Alp Arslan’s political 
ambitions, but at least it shows that putting an end to the Byzantine presence in 
the Muslim territories of Syria and placing the entire frontier zone under imme- 
diate Seljuk control, no doubt, was a goal of high priority in the sultan’s strategy. 
It is remarkable that in the framework of the tactical considerations brought for- 
ward in favor of a breaking off of the 1069 campaign, Attaleiates refers to a major 
attack of the sultan that was to take place in the following year.°? This demon- 
strates that the imperial government had a rather clear idea of the situation in the 
Seljuk camp. The emperor and his advisers were aware of the pending threat of 
a large-scale military intervention of the Seljuk army. 


Romanos I'V’s second eastern campaign, 1069 


The following years, 1069 and 1070, despite a number of expeditions led 
by either the emperor in person or his leading commanders, brought about the 
definitive breakdown of the Byzantine defense system in the Upper Euphrates 
region and the Anti-Taurus Mountains. The failure of the detachments stationed 
in the region between Melitene and Tzamandos to put a halt to the Turkish 
incursions gave rise to a significant increase of hostile activities. The collapse of 
the Byzantine military structures was further accelerated by the revolt of Crispin 
(Krispinos), a mercenary commander from Italy, who like Frangopoulos in the 
1050s felt insufficiently rewarded by the imperial government for his services. 
Hence, his soldiers, who prior to the main army’s departure in early 1069 had 
been sent to secure sections of the Armenika themata, i.e., the districts of Koloneia, 
Sebasteia, and Amaseia, began to rob tax collectors and other officials. The local 
military units and even five western tagmata under the command of the vestarches 
Samuel Alousianos failed to suppress their riots. When Emperor Romanos IV 
shortly after Easter (12 April) 1069 came with his troops to Dorylaion, Crispin 
eventually gave in, sending emissaries asking for forgiveness and declaring his 
submission in a personal meeting with the emperor. Crispin’s collaboration with 
the imperial troops, however, did not last for long and, as soon as new accusations 
of treason were leveled against him, he withdrew to his soldiers in Koloneia, 
where he resumed his raids into the Euphrates region.?! Besides the internal 
tensions among the opposing factions in the imperial high command, which in 
turn may have influenced the demeanor of certain commanders in the frontier 
zone, Crispin’s recalcitrant soldiers stand for another element of unrest within 
the imperial army. Like Frankopoulos, Crispin, too, swiftly turned into a ma- 
rauding troublemaker, who on the basis of his military force defied the central 
government, extracted revenue, and established rudimentary forms of regional 
authority within a certain radius of action. No doubt, these activities contributed 
to a further weakening of the imperial forces and the remnants of the central 
administration. A few years later, these developments were to be continued by 
people like Roussel de Bailleul and Philaretos Brachamios.9? 
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Considering the various operations of this second campaign, one gets the 
impression that the emperor was certainly taking pains to re-stabilize sections 
of the frontier zone, but in contrast to the Syrian expedition of the previous 
autumn, he was no longer able to take the initiative for an offensive strike against 
the enemies. The troops spent the greatest part of the expedition pursuing 
invading enemies or warding off their attacks in the area between Melitene and 
the northernmost branch of the Euphrates Valley. Romanos IV once more chose 
Cappadocia as the starting point of his expedition, proceeding from Kaisareia 
to Larissa. There he encountered a strong gathering of Turkmen forces pillaging 
the countryside. Attacks on the imperial camp could be successfully fended off 
and the Turks were put to flight. The Byzantine army chased them as far as the 
banks of the Euphrates near Melitene, where the emperor first decided to leave 
a detachment guarding the river valley and to break off the pursuit in order to 
gather additional forces to face a new invasion of the sultan’s army expected for 
the following year.9? Attaleiates credits the speech he made to an assembly of the 
army judges to the emperor’s change of plan in favor of an eastward advance 
towards Chleat/Khilat (Ahlat) situated on the northern shore of Lake Van. 
Being a key stronghold controlling access to the Arsanias Valley and the land 
of Taron, the city was to be seized in order to prevent the Turks from launching 
their invasions along this route towards the Euphrates region and Melitene.®* For 
reasons not sufficiently clarified by Attaleiates, the emperor again changed his 
mind while proceeding towards Romanoupolis (Bingól). He divided his army, 
leaving the stronger part on the spot under the command ofthe Armenian officer 
Philaretos, whereas the remaining troops headed northwestward via the district 
of Khanzit and the Mouzouron Mountains (Munzur Dağları) to the province of 
Keltzene/Eketeac' around Erzincan.9? 

This move proved to be a major mistake, for the Turks immediately grasped 
the opportunity to attack the isolated troops of Philaretos, inflicting a heavy 
defeat upon them. Pursued by the Turks as far as Khanzit, the survivors fled in 
panic towards the imperial camp in Keltzene. On account of the difficult condi- 
tions in the Taurus Mountains, the Turks refrained from further pursuing the 
defeated Byzantines and continued their march westward, crossing the Euphrates 
north of Melitene and advancing through Cappadocia as far as Konya, the pro- 
vincial center of Lycaonia.99 When news about this dangerous attack reached the 
Byzantine army marching along the northern route to Koloneia and Sebasteia, 
the emperor, accompanied only by the quickest units of his cavalry forces, made 
a breath-taking advance through Cappadocia to Herakleia (Eregli) situated west 
of the Cilician Gates. By the time he arrived, the Turks had already destroyed 
Konya and in fear of the approaching Byzantine forces had retreated to the 
Taurus Mountains, hoping to escape through the plains of Cilicia to the Muslim 
territories of Aleppo. In the defiles around Seleukeia (Silifke) they were trapped 
by Armenian soldiers, thus losing all their booty. Simultaneously, the emperor 
dispatched a detachment of the tagmata in support of the doux Khatatourios of 
Antioch in order to ambush the returning Turks in the region of Mamistra in 
Cilicia. The Byzantine forces, however, once more failed to fulfill their task, and 
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thus the surviving raiders escaped unharmed. According to Attaleiates, this was 
another lost opportunity for a great victory causing much disappointment to the 
emperor, who because of the approaching winter season decided to return to 
Constantinople." 

As a whole, Romanos IV's second expedition did not reverse the situation 
prevailing in the late 1060s. Despite some minor successes of the Byzantine army, 
such as the victory in the region of Larissa and the seizure of the baggage train of 
the warriors returning from Konya, the Turks continued to dominate the main 
invasion routes and, above all, managed to strengthen their control over the 
Arsanias Valley and the Upper Euphrates region around Melitene. Although 
there were still no signs of an actual occupation of the area, the presence of 
Turkish groups moving freely between the Armenian provinces of Vaspurakan 
and Taron, the Diyar Bakr province south of the Anti-Iaurus Mountains, and 
the Euphrates Valley becomes increasingly stronger. The rumor according to 
which “a gathering of Turks larger than ever before was pillaging the region" of 
eastern Cappadocia? is indicative of the precarious situation and can be taken 
literally, given the fact that the defensive measures of the previous year at the 
banks of the Euphrates had completely failed. 

As indicated above, Attaleiates does not explain why the advance to Chleat/ 
Khilat was broken off. He ascribes the defeat of Philaretos' units implicitly 
to the personal deficiencies of this officer, who is presented as experienced but 
unsuccessful in major battles and highly ambitious, and to the demoralized con- 
dition of the Byzantine soldiers exhausted by the enemy's assaults and deceptive 
maneuvers.9? The greater part of the higher officers’ reluctance to take action 
and the emperor's sudden change of course seem to suggest that the situation 
east of the Euphrates was actually out of control, and thus a further advance 
would have entailed too great a risk for the army's security. If this is the case, it 
may be safely assumed that the forces left behind were simply too weak to resist 
the Turks’ superior military power. Philaretos’ future career as semi-independent 
potentate from the time of the Byzantine civil strife in the 1070s onwards requires 
us to be cautious in accepting Attaleiates’ negative comments on this man's 
military abilities.'? The imperial army, thus, was forced to evacuate the region 
of Khanzit, which is described as especially fertile, well watered, and therefore 
suitable for the encampment of large military units.’! The region of Keltzene, in- 
stead, because of its well-protected position north of the Mouzouron Mountains 
and the banks of the Euphrates,"? could easily be defended against the Turks 
coming from the south and thus served as a rallying point and temporary base of 
the imperial army. The same applied to the region of Melitene before the army's 
eastward advance, "? but once the Byzantine forces withdrew in a northerly direc- 
tion, the Turks bypassed it without meeting any obstacles. 

Crispin's revolt certainly caused a further weakening of the defensive struc- 
tures in the East. Despite the stereotype of the vile and unfaithful Frank, which 
figures prominently in this text as well,’* Attaleiates primarily blames the em- 
peror for not exerting every effort to win over the Frankish commander “who 
had accomplished great exploits when he encountered a large crowd of Turks," 
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rather than expelling him merely on the grounds of unproven accusations. Thus, 
he not only lost a capable commander but also provoked Crispin’s soldiers to 
make raids in the Upper Euphrates region south of Koloneia.? 

It cannot be verified whether Attaleiates’ speech in the assembly of the military 
judges actually renders the words spoken on this occasion or is a retrospective 
assessment of the situation and the steps that could have been taken at that time. 
His criticism of the emperor's decision not to immediately pursue the Turks 
fleeing from Cappadocia across the Euphrates? is in line with his judgments 
during the 1068 campaign and generally reflects Attaleiates’ preference for a 
more aggressive attitude towards the enemies. Proceeding to Chleat/Khilat 
and conquering it along with other towns in its vicinity, he argued, would have 
raised the fighting spirit of the imperial troops because of the rich booty to be 
gained there and would have prevented the enemy from undertaking further 
raids through Mesopotamia. His reasoning, no doubt, is convincing, but in view 
of the serious pressure the invaders exerted on the Byzantine troops west of the 
Euphrates, it seems overly optimistic to assume that the imperial army would 
have been able to proceed so far.” 

Equally remarkable are his reflections on the psychological dimension of 
warfare: not pursuing the enemy makes the latter lose his fear and encourages 
him to continue his attacks. Slight setbacks do not seriously harm the enemy, and 
thus he easily recovers. This, in turn, may have negative results for the morale of 
the Byzantine troops stationed in the borderland, far away from the main body 
of the army. 


The more cowardice has overcome the Romans, the more boldness will 
dominate those people [i.e., the enemies] and they will easily be superior to 
us, because the Romans are already terrified and thus they are able to bear 
the vision of the enemy only when they see the bravery of the ruler being 
on their side. And if they [i.e., the Turks] put them to flight, an inescapable 
danger will threaten us, for the Turks certainly will not omit to attack us 
and win a glorious victory, finding us isolated and dispersed because of our 
eagerness to return home.’® 


In this passage, the author summarizes the basic principles of his belief in an 
offensive strategy against the Turkish threat. An aggressive attitude based on 
incessant counter-attacks and decisive victories over the enemy forces in the long 
run weakens the adversary’s belligerent spirit. In contrast, a passive stance lim- 
ited to the fending off of invasions and the protection of the local population fails 
to inflict serious blows on the enemy and, as a result, prompts him to intensify his 
destructive raids on Byzantine soil, bringing about an ever-increasing threat to 
the very foundations of the Byzantine Empire. 

This assessment in short explains the reasons for the Byzantine army’s failure 
to meet the challenges posed by the Turkish raids during the 1050s and 1060s, as 
seen through the eyes of a contemporary eyewitness. The question is whether the 
conditions of the frontier zone and the imperial army under Romanos IV would 
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have actually permitted to adopt a more aggressive strategy than that followed 
by the emperor. Inadequate control over the main invasion routes in the eastern 
provinces and a serious lack of cohesion among the commanders, be they members 
of the ruling elite or foreign mercenaries, seriously restricted the emperor’s 
freedom of action and the army’s ability as a fighting force, rendering Attaleiates’ 
advice nothing but a pious hope. The frequent references to the Byzantine 
soldiers’ fear and their leaders’ disappointment at the outcome of individual 
operations are highly indicative of a loss of morale. The emperor failed to build 
up an effective defensive line along the upper course of the Euphrates between 
Melitene and Keltzene. The troops of Antioch did not prevent ‘Turkish invaders 
from crossing the ‘Taurus Mountains and the plain of Cilicia. As a result, the 
‘Turks were able to successfully continue their new strategy of long-distant raids, 
deeply penetrating the interior of the central Anatolian plateau. With the attacks 
on Amorion in 1068 and Konya in 1069 the Turks for the first time had the 
opportunity to explore the western fringes of the Anatolian plateau south of 
the Sangarios River and east of Lake Busguse (Beyşehir Gölü), territories that in 
the decades after the First Crusade were to become sensitive contact and conflict 
zones between Byzantium and the Seljuk Sultanate of Konya. 


Intra-dynastic conflicts and Byzantine-Seljuk 
diplomacy around 1070 


In about 1070, the Seljuk sultan, for the first time, was in a position not only to 
negotiate with the Byzantine emperor about territorial concessions and tributes 
but also to lay claims to the control of Turkish warrior groups operating in 
the interior of Asia Minor. In this way, attacks on Byzantine territory could be 
justified on the basis of the sultan's legitimate rights to exert authority over his 
subjects. This brought about a significant change of Seljuk attitudes towards 
Byzantium, for henceforth the eastern provinces of the empire were to be con- 
ceived of as territories over which the sultan aspired to exert more substantial 
control. It is this change of attitude that later on formed the basis for legitima- 
tion strategies referring to the Seljuk sultanate as supreme authority conferring 
rights of sovereignty to subordinate governors in its realm. Seditious members 
of the Seljuk dynasty and Turkish warlords, who in the decades after Manzikert 
made their appearance in the eastern borderlands, were frequently presented in 
later historiographical works as being officially appointed by the sultan or even 
the caliph of Baghdad." These are obviously fictitious reconstructions offering a 
kind of raison d'étre for political entities of obscure and doubtful origin, but they 
also stand for a gradual intensification of claims to territories, which originally 
were outside the Muslim world and the Seljuk sphere of influence. The point 
of departure for this development was an encounter between the Byzantine 
supreme commander in the East and a rebellious brother-in-law of the sultan, an 
event that, in turn, caused the violent reaction of Alp Arslan. 

In the spring of 1070, Emperor Romanos IV bestowed the title of kouropalates 
upon the protoproedros Manuel Komnenos, appointing him general commander of 
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the army.9? In this way, the future emperor Alexios' elder brother gained the most 
influential position in the imperial army after the emperor, and, after 10 years of 
marginalization since the overthrow of Isaac I in 1059, the Komnenoi clan once 
again entered the innermost circle of power.?! With this decision, Romanos IV 
seemingly intended to create a counter-weight to the almighty Doukas clan and 
their allies, who had repeatedly tried to undermine his authority by causing 
troubles during the emperor's previous campaigns in the East. Romanos was 
in urgent need of a capable and staunch commander, who differed from the 
hesitant and feeble officers he had previously appointed to command posts in the 
Euphrates region. We should be cautious in accepting Attaleiates’ assertion that 
the emperor was seized by envy at the first positive results of Manuel’s activities 
in Kaisareia and for this reason deliberately weakened the general's forces by 
sending a strong detachment to Hierapolis in Syria.?? In fact, as has been shown 
in the previous section,?? the entire region of the emirate of Aleppo faced various 
threats, and it was only a matter of time before the sultan's army would reach 
the banks of the Euphrates River. In August/September 1070, it had begun its 
campaign with the conquest of Arjish and Manzikert north of Lake Van. In view 
of this attack, which had been expected by the imperial headquarters since the 
previous year, it was certainly a wise decision to transfer a part of the forces from 
Cappadocia to this exposed stronghold not far from the river's left bank.?* 

As regards the Seljuk ruling house, there was a serious intra-dynastic prob- 
lem that came to the fore in the early stage of the sultan's Syrian campaign. 
This was the revolt of Alp Arslan’s brother-in-law Arisghi, who in Byzantine 
texts appears as Chrysoskoulos and according to modern Turkish scholars was 
originally called El-basan/Erbasgan. We have no information about the back- 
ground of this discord, but as husband of the sultan's sister Jawhar Khatin, he 
certainly represented a threat to the dynasty’s internal stability. As a result of 
Alp Arslan’s operations in the frontier zone, the rebel had no choice but to re- 
treat with his Turkmen warriors to the interior of Anatolia towards Cappadocia, 
where he bumped into the forces of Manuel Komnenos in the vicinity of Sebasteia. 
Byzantine and Muslim sources give detailed reports of this encounter, Manuel’s 
defeat and capture, and the subsequent alliance between the two commanders.9? 
In the Muslim version, Arisghi appears as unwilling to fight and primarily inter- 
ested in finding a place of refuge from his pursuers. To this effect, he reportedly 
sent a message to Manuel and even took an oath of fidelity, but the Byzantine 
general refused to believe him and thus a battle was fought.?9 The Byzantine 
accounts agree with the Muslim historians in that at first Arisghi offered his cap- 
tive for ransom against a huge amount of money. But in view of the approaching 
troops of Afshin, who had been sent by the sultan to pursue him, he came to an 
agreement with his prisoner, setting off with him for Constantinople. There he 
was accommodated in the house of the Komnenos family until he was granted 
an audience in the imperial palace, which took place in the Chrysotriklinos in 
the presence of the emperor and the senate. Most probably because of the ref- 
ugee's close relation to the sultan, the emperor bestowed the outstanding title 
of proedros upon him. As it was the first time that the imperial government was 
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directly involved in an intra-dynastic conflict of the Seljuk sultanate, this meet- 
ing provided a good occasion to celebrate Byzantium’s superiority by including 
a high-ranking Seljuk nobleman into the ranks of the imperial court Scias 
Thus, he was transformed from a barbarian Scythian to a Roman dignitary. 
Drawing on the same motif, Bryennios underlined the persuasiveness of Manuel 
Komnenos, who convinced Chrysoskoulos/Arisghi that only with the emperor's 
support would he be able to succeed in his enterprise against the sultan. Moreo- 
ver, he emphasized the close friendship between Manuel and the Seljuk refugee, 
who henceforth served as a loyal commander in the Byzantine army. 
The presence of Afshin and his soldiers on Byzantine soil allows us to assume 
that the rumors of Arisghi’s transformation into a Byzantine dignitary were 
quickly spread among his Seljuk kinsmen. According to Sibt b. al-Jawzi, on 
reaching the littoral of the Propontis, Afshin sent emissaries to the emperor, 
demanding the extradition of Arisghi. On this occasion, a Muslim report intro- 
duces a new argument into the discourse of Byzantine-Seljuk diplomacy: ‘The 
Seljuk troops are recorded entering Byzantine territory in search of an enemy of 
the sultan. Military interventions and a certain degree of influence in Byzantine 
territory are justified by the sultan’s claim to secure seditious subjects, who were 
granted sanctuary by the imperial government. The emperor allegedly refused 
to hand over the refugee on the grounds of old Roman cistom providing for 
the protection of people who were granted shelter in the empire. In response, 
Afshin looted the country before returning to Chleat/Khilat with huge amounts 
of booty. Sibt b. al-Jawzi’s source refers to an advance as far as the Gulf of Con- 
stantinople,?? but this is certainly an exaggeration intended to highlight the Jihad 
spirit of the Seljuk warriors. It was on this occasion, however, that the Turkish 
invaders reached the westernmost point of their incursions in Asia Minor, 
namely the city of Chonai (Honaz) in the Upper Meander Valley, Where de 
famous church of the Archangel Michael was pillaged and partly destroyed." It 
seems to be no coincidence that inscription fragments dated to 1070 attest to for- 
tification work in Eumenia (on Lake Işıklı 12 miles south of Çivril) and Sozopolis 
(Uluborlu) in the southern part of Phrygia. Both fortresses, the latter of which in 
the twelfth century developed into a major frontier bastion, safeguarded access 
routes to the Upper Maeander Valley.?? Apparently, the invasions of 1068 and 
1070 for the first time prompted the Byzantine government to strengthen the de- 
fensive structures along the western fringes of the Anatolian plateau. Eventually, 
Arisghi/Chrysoskoulos remained a capable Byzantine commander and court 
dignitary, thus strengthening the imperial court's prestige as a pole of attraction 
for Turkish rebels and apostates. The Seljuk sultan, however, made an impressive 
demonstration of power from both a military and an ideological point of view. 


Seljuk supremacy in the Syrian and Mesopotamian 
borderland 


Sultan Alp Arslan’s Syrian campaign of 1070/71, no doubt, brought ahont pro: 
found changes in the political allegiances along the Byzantine-Muslim frontier. 
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The expedition evidently aimed at extending Seljuk control from the Caucasus 
region and Azerbaijan to the central and southern section of the borderland 
in Upper Mesopotamia and northern Syria. During the 1060s, these territories 
were repeatedly afflicted by raids of Seljuk commanders and Turkish warrior 
groups. As a result, many of the local potentates had already entered alliances 
with Turkish chieftains and acknowledged the sultanate's suzerainty, but the 
overall situation was characterized by incessant conflicts among the local poten- 
tates and ongoing raids carried out by uncoordinated bands, which could hardly 
be subjected to any form of central authority.?4 Hence, the sultan was determined 
to put an end to this unstable state of affairs by imposing his authority upon these 
recalcitrant forces and uniting them into a single block dominated by the political 
and spiritual leadership of the Seljuk sultanate and the Abbasid caliphate. 

The prevailing opinion in the secondary literature is that Alp Arslan with this 
campaign prepared the ground for a major invasion in Fatimid Egypt. From 
1062 onwards, the Shiite rival caliphate of Cairo had been trapped in a deep 
political crisis, which was caused by conflicts between Turkish and Berber army 
units and was further aggravated by famine and epidemic diseases.?? Caliph 
al-Mustansir and the officials of the central government were too weak to impose 
their authority and thus the power in the state passed to the military command- 
ers, among them Nasir al-Dawla b. Hamdan, a descendant of the renowned Arab 
dynasty of Aleppo, who had served as governor of Alexandria and Damascus 
and during the years of unrest became the leader of the Turkish troops and for 
some time the most powerful man in Egypt.?° According to an account transmit- 
ted by Ibn al-‘Adim, it was this man who sent an emissary to Alp Arslan, asking 
him to send his troops to take possession of Egypt and to re-establish the Abbasid 
prayer.? Although there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of this piece of infor- 
mation, other sources mention other motives for the sultan’s Syrian campaign, 
which were directly related to the situation in the borderlands irrespective of any 
plans concerning Egypt. The sultan’s strategy combined the demonstration of 
military power with skillful negotiations that sought to reassure the local poten- 
tates of the region and draw them into the hierarchy of the Seljuk state. 

Before the beginning of the campaign, there were already diplomatic contacts 
that sought to regulate the status of the emirate of Aleppo.?? Most probably in 
view of the principality’s internal weakness and the various external threats, in 

June/July 1070 Emir Mahmid sent an embassy to Alp Arslan, announcing his 
intention to accept Seljuk suzerainty and to establish the Abbasid prayer in his 
city. Ibn al-'Adim5 report has the emir explain to the townspeople that the Seljuk 
sultanate represented a new powerful dynasty, which the emirate had to come to 
terms with, otherwise it ran the risk of being forced into complete subjugation. 29 
After securing the consent of the local sheikhs (mashayikh al-balad), he staged a 
public ceremony on 31 July 1070, celebrating the introduction of the Abbasid 
Friday prayer with the muezzins and the imam dressed in the Abbasids’ black color 
and a formula referring to the caliph, the sultan, and the emir. This change of 
allegiance was obviously rejected by the common people, who protested against 
the abolition of the Shiite prayer. The emir was ready to use violence against his 
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opponents, but the notables fearing an open revolt dissuaded him from doing 
so.'°° It becomes clear that from the outset there was serious dissent on the issue 
of switching allegiance from Fatimid to Abbasid-Seljuk suzerainty. 

Despite these tensions, however, at first everything seemed to run smoothly. 
Caliph al-Qa'im's chief registrar (nagib al-nugaba’), Abū l-Fawàris Tirad 
b. Muhammad al-Zaynabi, had been dispatched to Aleppo to make arrange- 
ments for the establishment of the prayer and to bestow honorifics, robes of honor, 
and other insignia upon the emir.! Hence, symbols of Abbasid supremacy 
and legitimation provided a formal framework for incorporating the emirate of 
Aleppo into the system of Seljuk vassalage. As regards the emir’s personal status, 
Alp Arslan was ready to show the utmost respect to his new ally by exempting 
him in a letter from all ceremonial acts of submission.'? In the course of the en- 
suing campaign, however, the situation changed. While the sultan’s army was 
approaching Aleppo, for reasons not explicitly stated in the sources, a serious 
estrangement occurred between the emir and the sultan. Apart from the status 
of Aleppo, however, there were other issues that required settlement in north- 
ern Syria. According to one report, the sultan set off for his expedition because 
the people of Manbi had informed him about the Byzantine conquest of their 
town.'? This version most likely over-emphasizes the significance of this for- 
tress, but the danger posed by a further consolidation of the Byzantine position 
in northern Syria must have been a major concern for the sultan. The conquest 
of Egypt may have been on Alp Arslan’s agenda, but the status of Aleppo, 
Byzantine influence in the region, and other issues concerning the situation in 
Upper Mesopotamia were no less important. 

As regards the expedition’s itinerary, in August/early September 1070 the 
sultan set off with his army from Hamadhan for the territories north of Lake 
Van, where he conquered the cities of Arjish and Manzikert.!°+ From there he 
headed in a southwesterly direction towards the province of Diyar Bakr and 
the Marwanid lordship of Mayyafariqin. On securing the submission of Nasr 
b. Marwan with the aid of Nizam al-Mulk, Alp Arslan invaded Byzantine territory, 
seizing al-Suwayda’, Tulkhum, and other fortresses in the region and pitching 
camp outside the city of Edessa while detachments of his slave soldiers (ghilman) 
pillaged the nearby region of Harran. As the most important outpost of the 
Byzantine defense system east of the Euphrates, Edessa had to endure especially 
heavy attacks on its ramparts, but the local doux Basil, the son of Alousianos, 
successfully warded them off. Eventually it was agreed that the siege would be 
lifted in exchange for a tribute of 50,000 dinars.? The Seljuk ruler concluded 
another agreement on payments with the people of Harran and moved on to the 
Euphrates, where on 19 January 1071 the army set up camp in a fertile plain, 
remaining there until the end of March.!°° This two-month break seems to have 
been necessitated by both strategic considerations and internal problems in the 
sultan’s army. According to our sources, Alp Arslan expected news from his com- 
mander, Afshin, who in the previous summer had been dispatched on an 
expedition to Byzantine territory.!°” It may well be that before advancing further 
west the sultan wanted to ensure that he would be safe from potential Byzantine 
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counter-attacks. In addition, he was faced with the unrest of Iraqi troops, who 
refused to fight unless they received their overdue salaries.? Despite the sums 
of money extracted from Edessa and Harran and the huge amounts of booty 
that must have been collected,!°9 Alp Arslan, after four months of campaigning, 
seems to have faced financial difficulties, which produced expressions of discon- 
tent from some of his troops. 

The final stage of the expedition, as mentioned above, was marked by an open 
clash between Alp Arslan and Mahmüd b. Nasr of Aleppo. In an attempt to im- 
plement the agreements made in the preceding year, the sultan sought to publicly 
assert his newly gained suzerainty over Aleppo by advancing with his army to the 
city and summoning the emir to pay him homage. Despite earlier concessions, 
however, the sultan now insisted that a personal act of submission be performed 
by the emir in the sultan’s camp. This was not acceptable to Mahmid b. Nasr, 
who along with the local elite had declared allegiance to Abbasid-Seljuk rule 
but was unwilling to reduce himself to the position of a subordinate governor 
of the sultan. As neither side was willing to give in, the discord had to be re- 
solved by means of military pressure. In response to the emir’s refusal, the Seljuk 
troops looted the areas around Aleppo and attacked a group of Kilab Arabs in 
al-Qaryatayn near Hims.!!° After this demonstration of power, the sultan re- 
sumed negotiations with Aleppo, but the disobedient emir insisted on his defiant 
attitude, sending a sum of money as well as his mother and son but being still 
unwilling to perform a personal submission. Abi Ja'far Muhammad b. Ahmad 
al-Bukhari, an expert in Islamic law who had been appointed judge of Aleppo 
and had been sent by the sultan as an emissary to the city, unavailingly tried to 
mediate an agreement between the two sides.!!! As a result, on 3 April 1071 the 
sultan's army encamped outside the walls of Aleppo and mounted a full-scale at- 
tack on the city.!!? Being eventually forced to comply with the sultan's demand, ? 
perhaps on 4 May 1071 the emir and his mother al-Sayyida 'Alawiyya presented 
themselves at the Seljuk camp. The representatives of Aleppo performed a pub- 
lic act of submission, prostrating themselves before the sultan and handing him 
the keys of the city. One account even refers to a ritual act of humiliation, the 
emir's mother taking her son by the hand and presenting him to be judged at the 
sultan's discretion. In return, the latter treated them with favor and confirmed 
the emir in his position as ruler of Aleppo on his behalf by handing him robes 
of honor, gifts, and a decree of appointment. Thereafter the emir was ordered 
to march along with one of the Seljuk commanders called Itakin al-Sulaymani 
against Damascus.!!* 

Alp Arslan was not interested in replacing the local dynasty with direct 
Seljuk rule through one of his own commanders, as Malikshah would do 15 years 
later in 1086. By that time, the local emirs had largely eliminated each other 
in internecine struggles, and Seljuk rule was firmly established over most parts 
of Syria. In 1071, the sultan obviously was not yet in a position to wield power 
over large urban centers and territorial units in northern Syria and thus had to 
maintain existing political configurations, as he had done in Armenia and Upper 
Mesopotamia. The emir's public self-humiliation was a necessary precondition 
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for any compromise and reconciliation. For reasons of public prestige and further 
consolidation of his authority, Alp Arslan had to appear in the eyes of all parties 
involved as supreme ruler who deigned to show his favor to the repentant scion 
of the Mirdasid family and thus kept the ruling elite of Aleppo in its place. T'his 
ritual submission also addressed other Turkish warrior groups who began at that 
time to penetrate the Syrian provinces. It is clear that from the outset the sultan 
was determined to claim overlordship over all military powers operating in the 
region. Soon, this claim was to be extended to the Turks intruding Byzantine 
territory as well. 

The recognition of Seljuk suzerainty by the Mirdasid dynasty decisively reduced 
Fatimid influence in northern Syria, while equally importantly Alp Arslan, as a 
result of this campaign, basically dissolved the Byzantine web of Muslim vassals 
at the outer range of the frontier zone. The entire defensive system, which during 
the 1060s had been seriously undermined in various respects, in the months 
before the battle of Manzikert suffered yet another fatal blow. Alp Arslan had 
managed to expand his sphere of influence as far as the Orontes River and thus to 
exert immediate control over the entire southwestern section of the borderlands, 
while the remaining Byzantine strongholds of Antioch and Edessa were driven 
into a dangerous state of isolation. The fact that Afshin in the previous year was 
able to pillage the city of Chonai in the Meander Valley and to spend the win- 
ter season unharmed on Byzantine territory? demonstrates that the empire's 
defensive structures had become more permeable than ever before. Likewise, 
the fact that Afshin returned along with his booty straight to Khilat!? indicates 
that in about 1070 Turkish invaders were already able to move freely along the 
entire Arsanias Valley between the crossings of the Euphrates River and Lake 
Van. Romanos IV’s 1071 campaign obviously intended to reverse this situation 
by cutting the access to the Arsanias Valley through the fortresses north of Lake 
Van. The battle of Manzikert did not seal the fate of Asia Minor, but it certainly 
precipitated the definite breakdown of Byzantine control over the southern section 
of the Armenian highlands. 


The battle of Manzikert (26 August 1071) 


and its aftermath 


Three weeks before Alp Arslan and his army reached the outskirts of Aleppo, 
on 13 March 1071, the feast of Orthodoxy, Romanos IV crossed the straights for 
his last expedition to the East.! The imperial army followed the northern route 
leading via Dorylaion across the Sangarios River at the bridge tou Zombou and 
across the Halys River into the district of Charsianon. After pitching camp at a 
fertile place called Krya Pege (Cold Spring), the army went forth to Sebasteia and 
passing the battlefield, where Manuel Komnenos' soldiers slain in the previous 
year were still lying, reached Koloneia and Theodosioupolis. This town, which 
had been refortified after the Turkish campaign of 1048, served as a launching 
point for an attack on Khilat and Manzikert conquered by the Seljuk army in 
the autumn of 1070.!? The Muslim accounts largely agree that Alp Arslan on 
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receiving the message of the imperial troops’ new campaign accelerated his 
departure nom Aleppo, heading in forced marches across the Euphrates back to 
Azerbaijan. ° According to some accounts, he was already in Khoy when he was 
informed of the emperor's advance towards Khilat.!2° 

Given that as a result of his campaign Alp Arslàn controlled the entire south- 
ern flank of the borderlands between the Diyar Bakr province and Aleppo, the 
route through Melitene and the Arsanias Valley, which already in 1069 had been 
hardly accessible, in 1071 must have been totally impassable to the Byzantine 
troops. This explains why the emperor after reaching Sebasteia decided to pro- 
ceed on the northern route eastwards, thus evading possible attacks of detach- 
ments of the Seljuk army. As explained by Attaleiates in his alleged speech to 
the emperor during the 1069 campaign, the objective of this expedition was to 
restore Byzantine control over the main invasion route north of the Anti-Taurus 
Mountains to the Upper Euphrates Valley through the re-conquest of two places 
of crucial strategic significance on the northern shore of Lake Van and the east- 
ern bank of the Arsanias River.'*! Had this plan succeeded, the imperial army 
would have cut communication with Azerbaijan and at the same time prepared 
the ground for wielding power over the whole region between the Arsanias and 
the Araxes River west of the cities of Arjish, Ani, and Kars, which had already 
passed under direct Seljuk domination. In the summer of 1071 this area is 
described as a “land uninhabited and ravaged by the barbarians,”!”? a phrase 
that points to serious devastation and the permanent presence of Turkish warrior 
groups moving forward from Azerbaijan. 

The Byzantine defeat of Manzikert is ascribed partly to the overall decay of 
the Byzantine defense system and partly to an act of treason resulting from the 
internal tensions between the emperor and the Doukas clan. Attaleiates refers to 
the withdrawal of the magistros Joseph Tarchaniotes, commander of the greater 
part of the imperial army that had been dispatched along with Scythian and 
Frankish mercenary troops to the siege of Khilat.'?? In first skirmishes with the 
vanguard of the Seljuk army outside Manzikert, Nikephoros Bryennios was 
put to flight and Basilakes, katepano of Theodosioupolis, was taken captive after 
pursuing the Turks to their camp. Thereafter, Tarchaniotes reportedly ordered 
his troops to retreat towards Mesopotamia.'* In this way, he certainly rescued 
the greater part of the imperial army from peril but also sealed the defeat of 
Romanos IV’s troops. The motivation for this decision may well have been the 
commander’s concern about the safety of a considerable number of armed forces, 
for at that moment some 30 miles away from the spot near Manzikert it was not 
yet foreseeable that so great a section of the imperial army was to be completely 
routed or that the emperor, instead of retreating or coming to terms with the 
enemy, would seek a decision in open battle. Thus, from a strategic point of view, 
Tarchaniotes’ withdrawal may well be interpreted as a sign of caution. 

An undeniable act of treachery, however, was the rumor about the emperor's 
death spread by Andronikos Doukas, son of John Doukas and cousin of the 
future emperor Michael. At the most crucial moment of the battle, when the 
main body ofthe army was not aware of the emperor and the vanguard pursuing 
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fleeing Turkish units, this rumor triggered an uncontrollable panic and chaotic 
flight, during which the greatest part of the soldiers were either slain or captured 
and the imperial camp together with the entire baggage train seized. Towards 
evening, after hours of fierce fights, Romanos IV, exhausted, wounded, and 
deprived of his horse that had been killed by arrows, eventually gave up and 
surrendered to the enemies.!*° 

Andronikos’ treachery was made possible by a series of wrong decisions on the 
part of the emperor, which were due to bad timing and a fatal underestimation of 
the Seljuk forces. From this point of view, the disaster of Manzikert is to a great 
extent to be explained as the result of unfortunate coincidences and personal 
miscalculations. Romanos’ decision to divide his army in order to secure control 
over the fertile areas around Khilat while Manzikert was put under siege was, as 
Attaleiates himself admits, correct in view of intelligence reports referring to the 
Seljuk army as being far off, heading to Persia.!?? 

The Muslim sources confirm that the greatest part of Alp Arslan's troops 
together with the sultan’s wife, his vizier Nizam al-Mulk, and the baggage train 
were sent to Hamadhan, whereas Alp Arslan stayed behind with a force of 4.000 
slave soldiers, ordering the vizier to send him reinforcements as soon as possible. 
In addition, an auxiliary force of Kurdish soldiers from the adjacent emirates 
gathered in the sultan’s camp.!?” Had he continued his way back, the Byzantine 
army would have achieved its goals, as explicitly noted in Sibt b. al-Jawzi’s 
report.'? Despite the inferior forces being at his disposal, Alp Arslan had no choice 
but to put up resistance against the emperor's attack in order to prevent him from 
gaining a firm foothold in the region. Romanos IV's first serious mistake was 
to assume that the sultan would not dare to attack him or at least would not be 
able to reach him before his own departure from Manzikert towards his troops 
in Khilat. Fortuitously for the Seljuk side, Alp Arslan managed to come within 
reach of Manzikert immediately after the town's surrender, before any efficient 
coordination with the troops in Khilat could be arranged.'?? Another mistake 
of Romanos IV was to underestimate the Turks’ fighting force and put excessive 
confidence in his own troops. This attitude led him to reject the peace proposal 
submitted by the Seljuk emissaries. From a military point of view, his decision is 
understandable, for.in case of an agreement the sultan would have gained an 
advantageous position, whereas the imperial army would have been forced to 
give up all the achievements gained during the summer campaign of 1071.!°° 
Seeking a decision in open battle was the only way to secure and consolidate 
the recent conquest of Manzikert and the other targets of the campaign. Never- 
theless, the haphazard persecution of the feignedly retreating ny troops in 
conjunction with the deceitfully spread rumor about the emperor’s death brought 
about the army’s ruin.!?! 

The eight-day captivity of Romanos IV in the camp of Sultan Alp Arslan, the 
reconciliation of the two rulers, and the ensuing peace treaty most likely would 
have put the relations between the Byzantine Empire and the Seljuk sultanate 
on a new basis of mutual recognition, had the outcome of this encounter been 
given enough time to yield results. Byzantine and Muslim accounts agree on the 
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main points of this noteworthy event, which is generally imagined as an idealized 
encounter between a defeated and a victorious ruler.'? Both figures stand as 
symbols of outstanding royal virtues, namely repentance and respect for God's 
almighty power in the case of the emperor and modesty and mercy in the case of 
the sultan. From the Byzantine point of view, the main focus lies on the fact that 
the barbarian ruler, although an infidel, demonstrates strong faith in God and 
therefore 1s more righteous and merciful than the emperor's internal opponents. 
Michael Attaleiates portrays the sultan as a symbolic foil to the moral decay of 
the imperial government before Botaneiates’ rise to power. Muslim historians, 
instead, concentrate on the paradigmatic behavior of Alp Arslan as a champion 
of jihad and model victor, who in spite of his success is fully aware of God's power 
as the only source of all victories. In striving for the triumph of Islam, he uses 
his high-ranking captive to stage various symbolic acts and gestures signaling 
Muslim superiority, but refrains from any kind of personal retaliation or humil- 
iation of his enemy. The Muslim historiographical tradition first and foremost 
portrays Manzikert as a clash of religions, not as a political conflict of empires 
and their supreme representatives. It is hard to gauge to what extent these 
descriptions accurately reflect what happened during the emperor's captivity, but 
the strong parallels between the Byzantine and Muslim narratives strongly sug- 
gest that the original spirit of this encounter with its ritual and ideological aspects 
must have been quite close to what later historians wrote about it. As regards the 
terms of the peace treaty, the emperor agreed to pay a considerable amount of 
money for his release as well as an annual tribute as a token of his recognition 
of the sultan's supremacy. The sultan, in exchange, contented himself with the 
restitution of a few important cities that had previously been in Muslim hands; 
apart from that, he respected the territorial boundaries as they had been before 
the war. In addition, he undertook the obligation to prevent his subjects, be they 
soldiers of the regular Seljuk army or Turkmen warriors, from raids into the 
Byzantine provinces. 

For the ruling elite in Constantinople Romanos IV's defeat was the signal for 
an internal coup d'état, in the course of which Empress Eudokia declared her 
husband dethroned before she herself fell victim to the intrigues of the kazsar John 
Doukas. He forced her to leave the imperial palace and to become a nun in one 
of her monastic foundations while he proclaimed her son Michael emperor.!* As 
a result, the highly fragile unity among the imperial troops, which Romanos IV 
with much difficulty had managed to preserve during his reign, immediately fell 
to pieces. The troops abiding by their allegiance to Romanos after his departure 
from the Seljuk camp consisted of various groups: soldiers who had escaped the 
battlefield or had been released along with the emperor; newly recruited troops 
from the villages and towns in the region between Theodosioupolis, Koloneia, 
and Dokeia (Tokat), where Romanos temporarily established his headquarters; 
the greatest part of the Frankish mercenaries; a large number of Cappadocian 
soldiers, who stood under the command of the proedros Theodore Halyates and 
nourished especially strong sentiments of loyalty to Romanos; soldiers from the 
region of Tyropoion/Trypia, a fortress west of Melitene; the units of the ducate 
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of Antioch under their doux Khatatourios, who had been appointed by Romanos; 
eventually, units from Cilicia. It appears that a considerable part of the eastern 
forces still sided with Romanos.'?? It is also noteworthy that Turkish warriors 
never harassed Romanos during the months of civil strife from September 1071 
to late June 1072. Seljuk troops actually honored the agreement with the emperor 
while the latter was putting up resistance against his opponents. If we are to be- 
lieve Psellos and Attaleiates, he even hoped for support from Turkish auxiliary 
forces.!3° The places he chose as strongholds were all situated in regions that had 
already been afflicted by Turkish attacks and were easily accessible to Turkmen 
warriors. Thus, on abandoning Dokeia he marched to Tyropoion, which was 
very close to one of the main invasion routes near Melitene.'? With the aid of 
the soldiers of Antioch, he moved to Cilicia in order to obtain further reinforce- 
ments and to spend the winter there? Romanos IV’s last base was the city of 
Adana,!*° where he eventually decided to surrender. 

This itinerary is all the more remarkable in that it was the last time in Byzantine 
history that an emperor, overthrown and persecuted by a large part of the impe- 
rial troops, could move so freely in the eastern territories. None of these regions 
had come yet under direct Turkish control, and Romanos IV was able to exert his 
authority, sending out orders, gathering troops, and being well received by the 
local garrisons. Another new element resulting from the treaty with the sultan 
was the notion of military support by Turkish forces. Romanos may have never 
included large numbers of ‘Turkish warriors into his troops, yet it is still signif- 
icant that the Turkish practice of entering coalitions with local potentates was 
transferred here to the highest level of bilateral agreements between the Byzantine 
emperor and the Seljuk sultan. Over the following years, this practice was to 
become an important tool for establishing collaborations between the imperial 
government, Byzantine rebels, and ‘Turkish invaders, who eventually came into a 
position to present themselves as auxiliary troops of the empire. 

The new strong men in Constantinople led by John Doukas and his two sons 
Constantine and Andronikos, who on being appointed to the posts of strategos au- 
tokrator and domestikos tes anatoles, respectively, took over the supreme command of 
the imperial forces in the east," were supported by troops from the capital, sol- 
diers recruited during their march through the eastern provinces, and the troops 
of the Norman mercenary leader Crispin, who because of his personal feud with 
Romanos IV and his dismissal in 1069 sided with his opponents.!*! Attaleiates, 
however, emphasizes the fact that the new regime had not yet achieved undis- 
puted superiority in the provinces, for the western forces observing their oath 
taken to the dethroned emperor still kept their loyalty to him. In the historian's 
eyes, Romanos' failure once again was mainly due to his proclivity for defensive 
attitudes. Had he opted for an advance through Asia Minor towards Constan- 
tinople instead of retreating to Cappadocia and Cilicia, he would have drawn 
many eastern units to his side, while the western troops would have refused to 
support the Doukas faction. His withdrawal instead enabled his opponents to 
strengthen their power by gathering new forces.*? Yet, even then, had he at least 
occupied the defiles of the Taurus Mountains giving access to Cilicia, the enemy 
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would not have been able to enter the region through the kleisoura of Podandos. 
“By neglecting this,” the author concludes, “the affairs of Diogenes were exposed 
to great danger." ^? 

In this way, Attaleiates completes his portrayal of an emperor, who was cred- 
ited with military skills and a brave character, making every effort to safeguard 
his empire, but eventually failing because of wrong assessments and inadequate 
strategic decisions. In this context, Michael VII’s malicious order to blind his 
opponent appears to result from the overall moral decay permeating the impe- 
rial court and the ecclesiastical leadership. This punishment was all the more 
remissible insofar as Romanos Diogenes had already resigned from any claim 
to the throne by presenting himself dressed in a monk's habit on a humble mule 
and by delivering himself into the hands of Andronikos Doukas in exchange 
for a guarantee of safe-conduct.!** By juxtaposing Romanos’ humble submission 
with Michael's sacrilegious deed, the author especially highlights the incumbent 
emperor's moral deficiency. Accordingly, God punished his subjects with the 
intention of leading them back to the path of righteousness through the aid 
of a savior capable of restoring the previous order. In Attaleiates’ narrative, the 
Turkish invaders form a part of this process of purification as a divine instru- 
ment of punishment, while Sultan Alp Arslàn's indulgent behavior towards the 
defeated emperor is a model case of royal virtues, which Byzantine statesmen no 
longer possess. ? Michael VII and his followers are thus condemned to succumb 
to the barbarian forces sent for their punishment. 


What do you have to say, emperor, and those who made this impious 
decision with you? The eyes of a man who has committed no crime, but has 
given his soul for the prosperity of the whole empire of the Romans and has 
offered resistance to the excessively belligerent nations with a strong army, 
while it was possible to stay in safety in the imperial palace and not to sustain 
any pains or fears of the military life? [The eyes of] a man, whose virtue 
even an enemy respected; he embraced him honestly, spoke to him like to 
a brother, and offered the captive a seat beside him; like a good doctor he 
gave a soothing remedy, these consolations, to this man afflicted by grief, so 
that the sultan, one may assume, rightfully took the victory from God, the 
arbiter, for he proved to be such a man who demonstrated so great a measure 
of wisdom and patience. ^9 


The description of the dethroned emperor's blinding in Kotyaion gains expres- 
siveness through a highly emotional presentation of Romanos *wriggling in 
supplications before the feet of the archbishops and with painful and unbearable 
contrition fervently calling them to help him as much as they can.” The met- 
ropolitans of Chalkedon, Herakleia, and Koloneia, however, although willing, 
were too weak to effect anything in the supplicant’s favor.'*” High-ranking repre- 
sentatives of the church who were expected to safeguard the norms of Christian 
ethics are thus described as being fully enmeshed in the demotion of the imperial 
office. The empire's decay up to the catastrophe of 1071 was not only a military 
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one, but also, or even more importantly, a moral one. Naturally, Michael Psellos, 
as a spokesman of the Doukas clan, supports the opposite view: The act was 
certainly to be deplored, he argues, from a moral point of view, but absolutely 
necessary under these circumstances, for refraining from it would have entailed 
the risk of another attempt of Diogenes to gain the throne. Moreover, Psellos is 
quick to point out that Michael VII himself was not aware of his predecessor's 
deplorable fate.'*® Be that as it may, all parties agree that Diogenes’ blinding 
was the symptom of a deep crisis of the ruling class of Constantinople, which 
was to last almost a decade until Alexios I Komnenos’ rise to power. The Seljuk 
sultan because of his impressive military success became coincidentally involved 
in this conflict as a treaty partner and ally of Romanos Diogenes. With the civil 
strife of 1071—72 and the ensuing rebellions of mercenary commanders and mil- 
itary aristocrats, Byzantium lost the last opportunity to restore its rule over the 
Armenian highlands and the eastern fringes of the Anatolian plateau. Alp Arslan 
never intended to annex Byzantine regions on a large scale and soon after 
Manzikert retreated to the East, where he himself fell victim to an assassination 
in November 1072, only a few months after his respected Byzantine adversary. ^? 
But the Byzantine civil strife strengthened the Seljuk role in Asia Minor from an 
ideological point of view. The sultan after his encounter with the emperor could 
present himself as the protector of the legitimate incumbent of the throne and 
thus became directly involved in the internal affairs of the Byzantine imperial 
sphere. This is reflected in statements of Armenian, Syriac, and Muslim authors 
condemning the mutilation of the dethroned emperor and linking new Turkish 
invasions into the empire with the moral failure of the Byzantine ruling class.!?? 
Manzikert was certainly not the decisive event leading to the Turkish conquest 
of Asia Minor, but the Seljuk sultanate’s involvement in Byzantine imperial 
affairs prepared the ground for more powerful interventions in the interior of Asia 
Minor, a tightening of diplomatic relations with Constantinople in the years of 
Sultan Malikshàh, and a gradual strengthening of claims to control over Turkish 
warrior groups operating on Byzantine soil. 
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4 Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
and the first Turkish 
lordships in Syria 


Sulayman b. Qutlumush in the light of modern 
scholarship 


As the grandson of Arslan-Isra'il, who had died in 1032 as prisoner of Mahmüd 
of Ghazna, and the son of Tughril Beg’s seditious cousin Qutlumush, who had 
been killed in late 1063/early 1064 fighting Sultan Alp Arslan, Sulayman was 
the scion of a very prominent Seljuk lineage, which for decades was in rivalry 
and sometimes even in open hostility with the dynasty’s main branch repre- 
sented by the descendants of Mikz'il.! It thus comes as no surprise that he and his 
brothers made their first appearance in the light of history as restless warlords 
along with a number of competing Turkmen bands striving for power in northern 
Syria. Several years later, the same persons reappeared as chiefs of a consid- 
erable military force in Bithynia in western Asia Minor, only a few days march 
from Constantinople. As raiders, military commanders, and valuable allies of 
Byzantine rebels and emperors, such as Nikephoros III Botaneiates and Alexios I, 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush and his companions laid the foundations for the forma- 
tion of a new political entity that soon acquired distinct Muslim-Turkish char- 
acteristics. Within a time span of five years, from the imperial government's 
recognition of Sulaymàn as an autonomous ruler in about June 1081 until his 
premature death in the battle of 'Ayn Saylam in June 1086, this Seljuk chieftain 
succeeded in establishing his rule in Nicaea and in conquering parts of Cilicia 
and Byzantium's main center in the southern section of the eastern borderland, 
the city of Antioch.? 

Modern scholars generally agree on the outcomes and long-lasting effects of 
Sulaymàn's ventures, but there are widely differing views and interpretations 
with respect to his political concepts and practices and the nature of the prin- 
cipality that he brought to life. Most remarkably, there is a broad gap between 
Western and Turkish perceptions of Sulaymàn's historical significance, which 
is closely related to the diverging viewpoints and research interests in Europe 
and the modern Republic of Turkey. Specialists of Byzantium and the crusades 
deal with Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush only insofar as he was involved in the 
empire's disintegration during the 1070s and 1080s or in the formation of the 
Muslim-Turkish powers opposing the First Crusade in the 1090s. Modern Turkish 
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historiography, instead, presents Sulayman b. Qutlumush as a central figure in 
the creation of a Turkish nation and its collective historical memory in Anatolia. 

Ferdinand Chalandon’s monograph on the reign of Alexios I devotes no more 
than a few lines to Sulaymàn's activities in Asia Minor, describing him as a 
chieftain entrusted by his cousin, Sultan Malikshah, with the war against the 
empire and as loosely attached to the Seljuk Empire by bonds of vassalage.? The 
success of his troops in taking control of Bithynia 1s explained by the civil strife 
within the empire. The first full-length study on the Turkish conquest of Asia 
Minor by Joseph Laurent also does not attach any outstanding importance to 
Sulayman, presenting him as just one of many Seljuk warriors who in about 1080 
were pillaging Byzantine territories as far as the shores of the Bosphorus.‘ Unlike 
Chalandon, Laurent considered Sulayman an undisciplined rebel, who disre- 
garded the authority of his master, the Sultan of Persia, and struggled for inde- 
pendence in accordance with the customary practice of incessant intra-dynastic 
conflicts among the Seljuk chiefs.? Moreover, Laurent firmly stressed the lack 
of obedience, discipline, and organization as a common feature in the behavior 
of Turkish warriors, who were generally speaking reluctant to submit to any 
supreme authority, preferring instead to follow the most powerful in pursuit of 
easy profits and temporary advantages.° Consequently, in Laurent’s view the estab- 
lishment of Seljuk troops in Byzantine towns and fortified places certainly did 
not result from well-defined political goals and carefully thought-out strategies, 
but should rather be ascribed to the conduct of competing Byzantine generals, 
who opened for them the gates to these places by employing them as mercenaries. 
By and large, Laurent’s interpretation found broad acceptance in the Western 
bibliography and, apart from some slight modifications regarding the untamed 
nature of the Turks, has been widely adopted by younger generations of scholars. 

Referring to diverging opinions concerning the relationship between the 
Seljuk Turks in Anatolia and those in the central Muslim lands, Claude Cahen 
rejected the notion of an official appointment as a legitimizing strategy of later 
Persian historiography. As regards the position of the Turks in Asia Minor, how- 
ever, he further developed Laurent’s thesis by combining the fact of their perma- 
nent establishment in Bithynia with the statement of certain Byzantine authors 
that at about that time Sulayman came to be called “sultan” by his partisans. 
Given that the use of this title conflicted with the claims of the Great Seljuk 
Sultan Malikshah and thus could not have been officially bestowed upon 
Sulayman by the caliph, Cahen's argument goes, it must have been the recogni- 
tion of his rule by the Byzantines that caused his companions to concede him 
this title.’ Another new element in Cahen's presentation is his explanation of 
Sulaymàn's expansionist policy towards Cilicia and Antioch, which is described 
as an attempt to maintain bonds with the main body of Turkish forces in order to 
avoid being absorbed by the numerically superior Byzantine population.® 

Speros Vryonis, Michael Angold, and Dimitri Korobeinikov adopted many 
of the previous views of Sulayman without further questioning.? More than 
had been previously done, Korobeinikov included Armenian and late Seljuk 
chronicles in his discussion, thus supporting the emergence of a strong Turkish 
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dominion in western Asia Minor from about 1075 onwards, but his interpretation 
combines near-contemporary Byzantine and later sources without sufficiently 
taking into account the particularities of each historiographical tradition. Taken 
together, although it is generally accepted that Sulayman's presence in western 
Asia Minor had deep and often-irreversible effects on the political situation of 
Byzantium, Western scholars have never proceeded to a thorough examination 
of Sulaymàn's role and activities. The main reason for the rapid establishment of 
Turkish warriors in western Asia Minor is usually sought in intra-Byzantine con- 
flicts, in which the Turks became more or less coincidentally involved. This view 
also reflects the perception of Byzantine narratives, which refer to these events 
from the viewpoint of the Byzantine ruling elite. 

As far as Turkish scholarship in the Republican period is concerned, Mükrimin 
Halil Yinang's monograph on the Seljuk conquest of Anatolia (first published in 
1934) provided the first systematic examination of the available source material 
and put in place the basic elements for a new interpretation, embedding the figure 
of Sulayman b. Qutlumush into the context of Anatolian Turkish nationalism.’ 
According to the author's political convictions, favoring the concept of a Turkish 
nation based in an Anatolian homeland (Anadoluculuk) in contrast to Pan-Turkism 
or Ottoman dynastic concepts,!! Yinang described Sulayman as the “greatest 
and most respected father of the Anatolian Turks" (Anadolu Türklerin en büyük ve en 
muhterem babası).!? As the last and greatest commander in the conquest of a region 
that after wars and battles lasting more than half a century came to be called 
Turkey, Yinang argued, Sulaymàn was honored by all historians with the title of 
the conqueror of Anatolia. In his view, this man ranks among the most promi- 
nent conquerors and ghazi warriors of Islam, on the same level as the heroes of 
the Muslim expansion in the seventh century. Moreover, for Yinang, Sulayman 
has to be considered the most important of all Islamic conquerors in that he led 
the Turkish race to the Mediterranean Sea, founded a new Turkish fatherland 
(yeni bir Türk vatanı), and first brought the Turks into contact with Greeks, Latins, 
Slavs, and Germans. The borders of the conquered region by and large corre- 
spond with the present ones of Anatolia, i.e., the Republic of Turkey as defined in 
the Treaty of Lausanne of 1923. Besides, the territory bearing the name "land of 
the Romans" forms part of the 12 provinces of the Great Seljuk Sultanate or the 
Turkish Empire (büyük Selçuklu sultanlığı yanı Türk imparatorluğu) and thus belongs to 
one of the princes of the sultanic dynasty on a hereditary basis.'? 

Yinang thus integrated Sulayman b. Qutlumush and his notion of a Turkish 
Anatolian ethnicity into the broader context of far-reaching expansionist move- 
ments like the Islamic conquests and the Seljuk Empire. Accordingly, the rela- 
tionship between Sulayman and Malikshah is described as that of a faithful 
subordinate commander depending upon the sultan as his overlord. Reports 
of a decree conferring the whole of Anatolia to Sulayman made Yinang believe 
that the title of sultan indicated the position of a general governor of Anatolia 
(Anadolu vali-i umumisi), while his military exploits allowed him to acquire 
additional honorifics, such as shah and ghazi.'* As regards Sulayman’s attitude 
towards Byzantium, Yinang, like European scholars, pointed out the importance 
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of coalitions with Byzantine rebels for the seizure of urban centers. In contrast 
to Western views, however, these alliances are not regarded as resulting from the 
Turkish warriors’ desire for booty, but rather from a well-prepared and designed 
strategy of conquest. The choice of Nicaea (Iznik) as the new state’s residence and 
administrative center, for example, is explained by its vicinity to Constantinople, 
allowing quick expansion as far as the shores of the Sea of Marmara and future 
attacks on the Byzantine capital itself.!> In this way, the Seljuk warlords appear 
to be like generals of modern armies moving their forces in accordance with 
far-reaching strategic considerations and well-defined military targets. 

Ibrahim Kafesoğlu, Yinang’s assistant at the University of Istanbul in the 
19405,9 devoted a chapter of his PhD thesis on the Great Seljuk Empire under 
Sultan Malikshah to the situation in Anatolia and the rise of Sulayman.” In the 
main points of his analysis, he was fully in line with his academic mentor, regarding 
both the conceptual framework and the reconstruction of historical facts. Some 
of Laurent’s views providing a somewhat negative image of the Turkish expan- 
sion in Asia Minor are submitted to harsh criticism. In particular, Kafesoglu 
argued against the opinion that the Turks ravaged Asia Minor without conquer- 
ing it, that they did not settle or found a state prior to 1080, and that they lacked 
discipline and organization.'? As evidence to the contrary, he referred to episodes 
of destruction going back to previous periods or the civil wars, to agreements 
with Byzantine emperors and rebels, and to pre-existing institutions of the Turkish 
tribal society. 

A decisive step in bringing new aspects and important modifications of 
Sulayman's image in Turkish historiography was the work of Osman Turan.? 
Like his predecessors, Turan highlighted Sulaymàn's pivotal role as founder of a 
new political entity, the Seljuk State of Turkey (Türkiye Selçuklu devleti), as he called 
it, but much more than previous scholars he underlined the integrative force of 
this leader, who managed to unify widely dispersed Turkmen groups under his 
banner and thus inaugurated a new period in the history of Anatolia.” In contrast 
to older views insisting on an organic unity between Seljuk rule in Asia Minor 
and the sultanate of Iran, Turan argued that an important aspect of Sulayman's 
policy consisted in the maintenance of his independence against the aggressive 
attempts of Malikshah to force the Turks of Asia Minor into obedience.?! The 
fact that this state even survived the chaotic years of the interregnum follow- 
ing Sulayman’s death, his argument goes, proves the strong foundations and the 
vitality of the new power and indicates the existence of *a new national unity" 
(yeni bir milli birlik) among the Turkmen people in Asia Minor.?? In addition, 
Sulayman is credited with outstanding civilizing capacities and organizing 
talents. He transformed a land suffering from decay and civil strife into a flour- 
ishing Turkish homeland, thus securing the survival of the Turkish nomads, for 
whom settlement in Anatolia was a matter of life or death.2? He adopted a 
favorable attitude towards the indigenous Christian peasantry, which in turn was 
ready to submit to Seljuk rule, thus acquiring freedom and landed property. In 
this way, he increased agricultural production, settled Oghuz nomads in unculti- 
vated areas, and introduced a well-functioning administrative system.?* These and 
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other achievements made Sulayman a legendary figure celebrated as ghāzī, the 
first Seljuk ruler of Anatolia, and forefather of the Ottomans.?? Osman Turan 
brought the idealized presentation of a highly talented ruler, military leader, and 
visionary state founder to completion. Sulayman represents a prototype of ethnic 
leadership, preparing the ground for the creation of a new homeland and protect- 
ing the people against external threats. 

Gradually, this image was further embellished with a set of character traits 
that, though not mentioned by any primary source, can easily be derived from 
widely circulating images of heroic nation builders. Ali Sevim, for instance, 
attributed the successful transformation of Anatolia into a Turkish homeland to 
Sulaymàn's strong determination (büyük azmi), political intelligence (eşsiz siyasf 
zekasıyla), endurance in incessant conflicts (bitip tükenmeyen mücadeleleri), and Turkish 
consciousness (Sulaymangah'm sahip olduğu Türklük bilinci).?9 The same author also 
indicated broader historical dimensions by presenting Sulayman’s conquests as 
something that brought the Turks to the Mediterranean shores and into contact 
with European nations and thus made them forerunners of the Ottoman expan- 
sion on the Balkans.?’ 

In a recent edited volume on the civilization of the Anatolian Seljuks and 
the beylik period, Salim Koca supports very similar arguments: Sulayman is 
credited with sharp political intelligence, enabling him to make astute move- 
ments in Anatolia and northern Syria and to exploit the historical opportunities 
provided by the internal instability of the Byzantine Empire.?? As every great 
state founder, he was both a conqueror and an organizer (hem fatih hem de tegkilátgi 
bir hükümdar). He built up a strong and disciplined army and laid the foundations 
for a stable and permanent rule, but he did not have enough time to create well- 
functioning administrative structures. In contrast to previous scholars, Koca 
also finds shortcomings in Sulayman's policy in that, without firmly establishing 
himself in Anatolia, he pursued an expansionist policy outside Anatolia, thus 
provoking a major conflict with the vassals of the Great Seljuk dynasty.?? What 
Turan highlighted as a sign of autonomy constitutes in Koca's eyes political 
recklessness and overconfidence. 

In summary, modern scholarship, both Western and Turkish, on the founder 
of the Seljuk State in Anatolia is largely unsatisfactory. An obvious lack of interest 
on the part of European scholars goes hand in hand with anachronistic interpre- 
tations related to the modern discourse on national history on the part of Turkish 
scholarship. Basic questions, therefore, remain open for further discussion: What 
was the driving force behind Sulaymàn's advance into western Asia Minor? Why 
did he succeed in concluding his alliances with the Byzantine ruling elite and 
how did he manage to obtain recognition from the imperial government as a 
territorial ruler in Bithynia? Muslim sources mainly refer to his early activities 
in northern Syria and, thereafter, to the conquest of Antioch and his ensuing 
downfall in the years 1084—86. Byzantine sources, instead, refer to his presence 
in western Asia Minor from the late 1077s onwards. This gives us the opportunity 
to investigate different historiographical traditions with respect to parallels and 
common behavioral patterns in Syria and Asia Minor. 
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The emergence of the Qutlumush clan 


As regards the political role of the Qutlumush clan prior to 1070, our knowledge 
largely depends on the Saljug-nàma tradition. Pieces of information scattered in 
Arabic chronicles and in the chronicle of John Skylitzes certainly provide useful 
additional material, but they do not elucidate the general framework in which 
individual events have to be placed. If we follow the oldest surviving version of 
the Saljüq-nama attributed to Zahir al-Din Nishapürr, Arslan-Isra’il, having been 
invited to the court of Mahmiid of Ghazna and answering his host's questions 
concerning his military strength, boasted of the uncountable numbers of troops 
he would be able to muster. Mahmüd, full of suspicion, gave the order to imprison 
Isra'il in the castle of Kalinjar in the Indian borderland, where seven years later 
he died of poisoning (ca. 1032).°° His son Abi ]-Fawaris Qutlumush, unable to 
free his father, entered the service of his paternal uncles.*! On Mika'il's death, his 
sons Jaghri Beg and Tughril Beg took over the leadership in the Seljuk family.?? 
Nevertheless, in a letter written to Caliph al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah after the battle of 
Dandanqan and the conquest of Khuràsàn, it was explicitly stated that Isra’il was 

“our leader and chief” (mugaddam wa sarwar-i ma). Qutlumush then reappeared 
as a prominent commander under Tughril Beg, who charged him with the con- 

quest of the provinces of Jurjan, Damghan, and Qümis.?? From the city of Tabriz 

in Azerbaijan, shortly before his betrothal to the caliph’s daughter, Tughril Beg 
sent Outlumush to subdue Mosul, the Diyar Rabi'a province, and Syria and 

appointed him ruler over the provinces of Tabaristan and Mazandaran. Tughril's 

death in September 1063 and the succession of his nephew Alp Arslàn, however, 

provoked Qutlumush to start a rebellion, laying claim to his paternal rights to 

supreme leadership: “The sultanate comes to us, for which reason our father, 

who was the best and eldest of the tribe, was killed."?* Of crucial significance for 

the Seljuk dynasty's official definition of the relationship between its Iranian and 

Anatolian branches is the story related immediately after Qutlumush's death and 

defeat in the battle of Isfara’in in late December 1063: 


Alp Arslàn wanted to kill everyone who belonged to him and his followers and 
he ordered them to execute his son Sulaymàn-sháh, although he was young. 
Nizam al-Mulk the vizier did not consider this correct and said: “Killing them 
would be a mistake and a sacrilegious act.” Alp Arslan therefore sent them to 
the border of the realm so that they would settle in the frontier region of Islam 
and the insignia of the emirate and the royal rank would be taken from them. 
As a result they would be in contempt and misery. They appointed them to 
Diyar Bakr and Ruha. Sulayman-shah is the father of the sultans of Rüm.?? 


This account has to be seen in connection with another referring to the time 
after Alp Arslan’s murder on 24 November 1072 and the succession of his son 
Malikshah to the Great Seljuk sultanate: 


In the time of Sultan Malikshah, with the approval of vizier Nizam al-Mulk, 
they sent Sulayman to rule the land of the Romans, so that he would put an 
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end to the conflicts among the emirs and a region would be added to the 
lands of the Padishah. Ifhe were to be killed, a thorn would be removed from 
the foot of the dynasty.?? 


In summary, the Saljüq-naàma clearly expresses the idea that, because their fore- 
father Isra’il was the eldest and most respected representative of the entire clan, 
the descendants of Qutlumush rightfully took precedence over the rest of their 
relatives, but they were deprived of their pre-eminence because of their forefa- 
ther's violent death in captivity. Consequently, Qutlumush’s rebellion against his 
cousin Tughril Beg is not completely condemned as a lawless act of usurpation, 
but partly justified on the grounds of Tughril’s ignoring Qutlumush’s claims in 
favor of Jaghri Beg's son Alp Arslan. Obviously, a strong faction within the 
dynasty’s innermost circle, despite the prevailing position of Mika'il's sons, con- 
tinued to support the opinion that Isra'il's offspring were by no means inferior 
to their cousins. This awareness of pre-eminence swiftly became associated with 
the legitimizing strategies for Qutlumush's sons’ newly acquired rule in the “land 
of the Romans," on the basis of which the sultanate of Rüm was integrated into 
the concept of dynastic legitimacy with the creation of the notion of an official 
appointment and transmission of power on the part of the Great Seljuk sultan 
in Iran. To this effect, two basic elements defining the relationship between the 
two sides are especially emphasized. First, after Qutlumush's death, Alp Arslan 
on the advice of his vizier Nizam al-Mulk, is said to have spared the lives of his 
sons by instead depriving them of their royal status and exiling them to remote 
frontier regions in Upper Mesopotamia. Second, after mounting the throne 
Malikshah is said to have partly restored their status as leading commanders 
of the dynasty by sending them to Byzantine territories both as overlords of the 
competing emirs in the region and as conquerors. 

Apparently, this legitimizing tendency was readily adopted and further 
enhanced by Sulayman's descendants and successors in Anatolia. In particu- 
lar, over time it became associated with the concept of an autonomous sultanate 
based on the conferral of sovereign rights by the dynasty's supreme lord, Alp 
Arslan. There is no trace of this extension of the original concept in the Sajjuq-nama 
tradition, which at least before the thirteenth century is to a large extent centered 
on the historical memory of the Iranian Seljuk branches, nor in the bulk of local 
and universal Muslim chronicles. But the Anatolian Seljuks’ sultanic ideology 
seems to have been put into circulation among their Byzantine neighbors and the 
Christian subjects of the Muslim-Turkish lords. Anna Komnene first spoke about 
a “sultanate” based in Nicaea, as will be shown below, and thereafter the Syriac 
author Michael the Syrian referred to the proclamation of a sultan.?? It thus 
becomes clear that the original ideas of the sultan’s forbearance towards his sedi- 
tious relatives and of Sulaymàn's appointment to the post of a subordinate mili- 
tary leader were gradually transformed in the course of the twelfth century into a 
true proclamation going back to the founder of the Seljuk State in Asia Minor. As 
an additional element further highlighting the lawful character of this ceremony, 
the account introduced the dispatch of royal insignia and a confirmation by the 
Abbasid caliph, the supreme spiritual authority of Islam. As various Turkish 
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scholars have already pointed out, such an act would have been completely unac- 
ceptable for the eleventh-century leaders of the Great Seljuk Empire.?? It would 
also presuppose the existence of a firmly consolidated dominion as well as a fully 
developed dynastic awareness on the part of the Anatolian Seljuk lords. 

As far as the size and composition of the Qutlumush clan is concerned, the 
secondary bibliography usually refers to one brother of Qutlumush, whose name 
was Rasültakin, and to four sons, called Sulayman, Mansür, Alp Ilik/Ilek, and 
Dawlat (Devlet/Dolat).?? One should bear in mind, however, that only Sulayman 
figures prominently in Christian and Muslim sources, while the other individuals 
are mentioned in very few and isolated cases. Even more confusion results from 
the fact that, especially as regards the first appearances of these persons, the 
available Arabic accounts discuss a certain Ibn Qutlumush without further spec- 
ifying his identity. Dawlat b. Qutlumush is mentioned only once, in the chronicle 
of al-‘Azimi, on the occasion of his death during an attack on the city of A'zaz in 
516/1122-23.*° Given that this event dates to more than 35 years after the death 
of Sulayman in 1086 and the Seljuk dynasty of Asia Minor had reached its third 
generation, it is highly doubtful that the aforementioned person actually was one 
of Sulaymàn's brothers. The same holds true for another individual who figured 
as member of the Qutlumush clan and whose name is usually reconstructed as 
Alp Ilek/Ilik. Just as Dawlat, he is mentioned only once, on the occasion of his 
death by poisoning in the city of Edessa in 1095 or 1096. Michael the Syrian 
calls him Alpiragh amira Turkayé (the emir of the Turks), whereas in the chronicle 
of Matthew of Edessa he appears as “the sultan al-Faraj, who was descended 
from Kutulmish,” which is the only indication that he might have been a brother 
of Sulayman.*! The details concerning the circumstances of his death are con- 
fused. According to Michael the Syrian, Gabriel, the Byzantine lord of Melitene, 
brought the Turkish emir to Edessa and poisoned him there. Matthew of Edessa, 
instead, relates that the Armenian kouropalates T‘oros had invited him to Edessa 
to deliver the city into his hands, but after a brief reign of one month he killed 
him with poison. In these reports Alp Ilek is depicted as operating independently 
from the other Turkish emirs, such as Suqmàn b. Artuq of Mardin, Balduk of 
Samosata, Ridwan b. Tutush of Aleppo, and Yaghi-Siyan of Antioch, who in 
the years before and/or after the arrival of the First Crusade were the leading 
potentates in the region.*? On the other hand, the chroniclers do not tell us from 
where he came and what the basis of his power was. If he was in fact a brother 
of Sulaymàn, we cannot say anything about his role in the years following 
Sulaymàn's death in 1086. 

Thus, the only fully trustworthy piece of information concerning the sons of 
Qutlumush is transmitted by the Byzantine historian Nikephoros Bryennios, 
who explicitly speaks of two brothers, Mansür and Sulayman.*? A weak echo 
of the presence of two Qutlumush brothers in western Asia Minor can be 
found in the chronicle of Bar Hebraeus, who mentions *a certain emir from 
the lineage of the Seljuks, whose name is Qatlamish, the son of Yabbagü Arslan, 
the son of Seljuk, who had fled from Sultan Alp Arslàn and sought refuge to the 
dominion of the Romans.”** The passage obviously conflates the two brothers’ 
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father with events and circumstances pertaining to the period 1077/78. The man 
in question is said to have been an ally of Nikephoros Botaneiates and to have 
supported him in his uprising against Emperor Michael VII. Another episode 
mentioned by Bar Hebraeus is Qatlamish’s struggle with the Seljuk commander 
Bursuq, who had been sent by Sultan Malikshah to bring him back. Eventually 
Qatlamish was killed by unfair means during a duel, and the remainder of his 
people joined Sulayman.” This report reflects some of the events that took place 
in the time of Malikshah's Syrian campaign and Bursuq's expedition against 
Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush's companions in Asia Minor in 1086. Moreover, the 
negotiations between Bursuq and the emperor are described in the same man- 
ner as those of Afshin concerning the handing over of Arisghi/Chrysoskoulos 
mentioned in Muslim sources. Bar Hebraeus certainly mixed up different per- 
sons and chronological layers, so there are serious doubts regarding the trust- 
worthiness of the related details. It is noteworthy, however, that he distinguishes 
between two different persons of the Qutlumush clan operating in western Asia 
Minor, something that seems to refer to a historical core represented by the 
brothers Sulayman and Mansir. Although in the early years of his activities as 
chief of Turkish warriors Sulayman was operating along with one or several of 
his brothers and perhaps other relatives, he gradually emerged as the supreme 
commander and uncontested leader of the family branch, the one who came to 
establish himself in Anatolia. 


The formation of the first Seljuk lordships in Syria 


The situation in which the sons of Qutlumush made their appearance in the 
political setting of Syria and the Byzantine borderland in the early 1070s was 
characterized, on the one hand, by incessant conflicts among numerous regional 
factors, such as Fatimid governors, Arab tribes, local potentates, town militias 
(ahdath), and Byzantine commanders, and, on the other, by a broad spectrum 
of Turkish warrior groups, whose activities ranged from large-scale invasions to 
geographically confined raids and short-lived alliances. At about the same time 
as Alp Arslàn's Syrian campaign in 1070/71, the Turkmen commander Atsiz b. 
Uwaq al-Khwarizmi undertook incursions into Palestine and central Syria, while 
a number of independent Turkish warlords were operating on their own account 
in order to gain booty and establish power bases.' As we have already seen with 
respect to the emirate of Aleppo, these developments unavoidably entailed a fur- 
ther weakening of both Byzantine and Fatimid influence in Syria, along with an 
overall increase of disorder and confusion. Due to the incessant hostilities, many 
regions and urban centers suffered severe devastation, supply shortages, depop- 
ulation, and famine. Nevertheless, the vacuum of power that resulted from the 
elimination of pre-existing elites also enabled the establishment of new political 
powers controlled by Turkmen chiefs.*” 

Available sources tell us very little about the composition and nature of these 
groups. In most cases, we know nothing more than the names of the command- 
ers and some terms referring to discernible ethnic or tribal characteristics of the 
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warriors under their command. Nevertheless, through these accounts we learn 
a great deal about the aims, behavioral patterns, and strategies of these groups 
during their political and military activities in Syria and Palestine. Just as in the 
case of the Iraqi Turkmen and the groups operating in the Diyar Bakr province 
and the region of Aleppo, one comes across a multi-layered process of gradual 
penetration of areas and political structures. The accumulation of wealth and 
power on the basis of booty and captives prepared the grounds for building up 
coalitions with other raiders or the local elites and for establishing permanent 
power bases in or near important urban centers and residences of emirs. ‘These, 
in some cases, could also form the core of a gradually growing radius of territo- 
rial control and the creation of a rudimentary lordship. At this point, new con- 
cerns and methods aiming at the consolidation of stable rule and the acquisition 
of legitimacy in a contest with other competing forces came into play. 

Syria was the first region within the Byzantine sphere of influence in which 
the Turks proceeded to establish permanent political entities and played a pio- 
neering role for similar developments in Anatolia. As we have seen already with 
respect to other regions, the complexity of these processes cannot be sufficiently 
explained through a bipolar model juxtaposing conquerors and conquered. An 
outstanding quality of the Turkish warlords consisted in their astonishing ability 
to adapt to the particularities of each region and to creep into local social fabrics 
and personal networks. Both the indigenous groups and the Turkish invaders 
were too divided and uncoordinated to be able to impose their hegemony by 
force. The key to the success of the Seljuk expansionist movement was the swift 
adoption of local practices and concepts in conjunction with the exploitation of 
friction and antagonism among the local factors. 

The fading influence of supra-regional powers, such as Byzantium and the 
Fatimid caliphate, was an additional feature favoring the intrusion of Turkish 
warrior groups into the enfeebled and disintegrating structures of the political 
landscape in Syria. This in part answers the question of whether the Turkish in- 
vaders at that time were primarily attached to nomadic or to sedentary patterns. 
Even if nomadic features still prevailed in their lifestyle, fighting technique, social 
organization, and self-identity, the available sources, which were all written from 
the viewpoint of outside observers, hardly refer to these elements with respect to 
their political achievements. What really mattered for the Turks was to make the 
transition from raids on rural areas to the exercise of effective control over urban 
centers by establishing relations with sedentary communities and by adopting 
their institutional framework and administrative apparatus. Hence, the dichot- 
omy of nomadic vs. sedentary lifestyles, which is so often referred to in discussions 
about the Turkish conquests, should be supplemented by a thorough analysis of 
the mechanisms of transition and of the grey zones and overlaps between the two 
spheres. 

With respect to procedures of legitimization, from the second half of the tenth 
century onwards, large parts of Syria were influenced by a long-standing tradi- 
tion of Fatimid rule based on Ismaili Shiite doctrines and ideological concepts 
related to the caliphate of Cairo. This mainly applies to Palestine, central Syria 
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with Damascus as its main center, and the littoral as far as Tripoli, but at times 
Fatimid suzerainty also extended to the emirate of Aleppo and various petty 
emirates between the Euphrates and the Orontes Valley.'? The big confedera- 
tions of Arab nomad tribes, i.e., the Kilab in the environs of Aleppo, the Kalb in 
the hinterland of Damascus, and the Tayy? in Palestine, according to the con- 
stantly changing balances of power in the region vacillated between acceptance 
of Fatimid supremacy and autonomous tendencies. Occasionally, the Byzantine 
imperial government took advantage of these constellations by including Arab 
chieftains and emirs in its own sphere of influence through coalitions with the 
ducate of Antioch and the bestowal of court titles.*° 

In this environment, Seljuk dynastic ideas and Iranian models of kingship that 
the Turkish warriors brought to Syria constituted a novelty. The rapid emergence 
of political entities in Syria required the implementation of hierarchical concepts 
defining the relations among the sultan, inferior family members, subordinate 
commanders, and vassals in various regions of Syria according to the models 
known from Iran and Iraq. In contrast to the predominant Shiite circles related 
to the Fatimid caliphate, most Turkish rulers adhered to the doctrines of Sunni 
Islam and the Seljuk claims to supremacy over the Abbasid caliphate. This was 
usually articulated through the replacement of the Fatimid Friday prayer by the 
Abbasid one, so that the new rulers appeared as subjects of the Abbasid caliph, 
who legitimized their authority through letters of appointment, honorifics, hon- 
orary robes, and other symbols of power. Nevertheless, there were also attempts 
to create bonds of allegiance with the caliphate of Cairo, and thus the religious 
and ideological identity of the Turks in Syria cannot be considered consistent and 
uniform. 

After the invasions and temporary settlement of various Turkish groups be- 
ginning in the early 1060s, the activities of the Turkmen chief (muqaddam al-Atrak 
al-Ghuzz) Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi in central Syria and Palestine mainly 
led to the emergence of a Seljuk lordship in the region. The sequence of events 
is debatable in some points, but it seems that already before September 1071, 
both Jerusalem and al-Ramla in Palestine had been conquered and attacks on 
Damascus and its environs had begun.?? In addition to Atsiz's forces, there 
were other Turkmen bands that seem to have been loosely associated with the 
former but were largely operating on their own.?! The local elites frequently 
established first contacts with the Turkish invaders by proposing that they enter 
their service and fight on their behalf in exchange for payments and booty. In 
a second stage, such collaborations could lead to the acquisition of domains for 
permanent settlement and agricultural exploitation. Hence, the nature of these 
alliances varied according to the investments that individual potentates were 
willing to make and ranged from salaries and grants of booty to landed estates. 
The Turkish warriors, for their part, had the opportunity to gain considerable 
amounts of money and economic power, which later enabled them to take hold 
of towns and the surrounding areas. At this point the local rulers were no longer 
able to exert control over them, and the allies easily turned into independent 
territorial lords. 
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Let us take a closer look at some characteristic examples of these phenomena. 
Among the governors who were operating in the Fatimid territories of Syria dur- 
ing the 1060s we come across Badr al-Jamali, the future vizier and commander 
in chief (amir al-juyüsh) in Egypt, who in 1063 had been appointed governor of 
Damascus and later appeared as commander of important coastal towns, such 
as Acre/‘Akka and Sidon/Sayda.?? His efforts to take hold of Tyre/Sür prompted 
the local ruler to summon Turkish warriors for help and thus to fend off the 
Fatimid aggressor. In 462/20 October 1069-8 October 1070 the potentate and 
judge (gadi) of Tyre, Ibn Abi 'Aqil, came into contact with the ‘Turkmen chief 
Oarali/uü/Qurlü (muqaddam al-Atrak), who had come to Syria and Palestine along 
with other warlords like the nephew of al-Malik b. Khan, Atsiz b. Uwaq and 
his brothers.” The Turkmen chief managed to relieve the pressure on Tyre by 
laying siege to the port of Sidon with a considerable force of 6,000 horsemen. 
Oaralü's action seems to have been effective, for Badr al-Jamali, despite the 
desperate situation in Tyre, was forced to lift the siege for some time. When he 
reassumed it, encircling the town by land and by sea for one year and causing a 
serious shortage of foodstuffs, he still was unable to achieve his goal “because of 
the opposition of the Turks in Syria.”°* 

This example shows that within a few years Turkish warrior groups had turned 
into a dangerous military force that was able to seriously undermine the attempts 
of the Fatimid government and their representatives in Syria to exert control over 
the region. But this does not mean that the Turkmen leaders pursued any con- 
sistent strategy focusing on the support of local rulers to the detriment of Fatimid 
governors. The only recognizable pattern regarding the choice of allies was a sort 
of who-pays-best policy. A case in point is Ibn Khan, the powerful supporter of 
the Mirdasid emirs, who after splitting off from the rulers of Aleppo entered the 
service of the said Ibn 'Aqil in Tyre. During the one-year siege by Badr al-Jamali, 
Ibn Khan suddenly switched sides. Hence, Ibn ‘Aqil ordered two of Ibn Khan's 
slave soldiers to kill him. Contemporary witnesses and chroniclers were obvi- 
ously embarrassed by the commander's treachery, for the report quoted by Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi emphatically stresses Ibn ‘Aqil’s generosity, for which the Turk did not 
reward him adequately. After his murder, Ibn Khan’s head was publicly exhib- 
ited in Tyre, something that shows that the execution was actually perceived as 
punishment for the chief's disloyalty. Nevertheless, many of his soldiers switched 
to Badr al-Jamali's camp, apparently because the prospects of success and reve- 
nues were much better there after their leader's demise.?? Allegiances among the 
Turkish warriors were still highly fluctuating in their interactions with the Syrian 
elites. Ideological bonds with supreme authorities only gained importance when 
the Turks themselves started to build up permanent forms of territorial rule. 

Be that as it may, the military role of the Turkish chiefs was by no means 
confined to intervening in conflicts between local rulers and Fatimid forces, but 
it also affected the internal strife of opposing factions within the local elites. 
After Ibn Khàn's departure, the rulers of Aleppo continued to employ Turkmen 
warriors for their purposes. Mahmüd b. Nasr of Aleppo faced an attempt by his 
uncle ‘Atiyya to drive him out of his residence. After Alp Arslan’s retreat from 
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the city in May 1071, ‘Atiyya concluded an alliance with the Byzantine doux of 
Antioch Khatatourios and the Bani Kilab, attacking the region of Ma'arrat 
Misrin south of Aleppo with joint forces.?? In response to this threat, Mahmid 
asked the Turkmen chieftains in Palestine for their support in exchange for sal- 
aries, and thus the aforementioned Qarali intervened in the affairs of Aleppo.?? 
His troops, which according to one source amounted to 1,000 men, supported 
the emir during the ensuing hostilities until the Byzantines of Antioch sometime 
after April 1072 retreated, most probably because of the developments following 
the battle of Manzikert.?? 

Disputes over expected rewards easily became a source of instability and 
unrest, turning useful allies into dangerous enemies. In the year 464/1071 
September 29-1072 September 16 the Fatimid governor of Acre, Badr 
al.Jamali, seriously threatened by local Arab tribes, called in a group of 
Turkmen warriors (al-Nawakiyya) who reportedly were fleeing from Alp 
Arslàn.?? The source gives no other details about this group, but on the basis 
of the events mentioned in this context, they may once again be identified with 
the forces of Qarali. Badr al-Jamali conceded to them the booty they gained 
from the Arabs but was not willing to pay them salaries or to give them land 
grants (igta').°° In this case, Badr's refusal caused serious friction with the 
Turkmen warriors, who terminated their coalition with the Fatimid governor. 
Subsequently they established themselves in Tiberias of Galilee, distributing 
estates and crop yields among themselves. Badr al-Jamali thus began to col- 
laborate with local Arab tribes against his former mercenaries who launched 
attacks on Tripoli and the Balqa’ region (modern northern Jordan).9! Changes 
in the political constellations were closely related to migrations and the occu- 
pation of new territories. 

It was most probably at this time that Qaralü succeeded in taking possession 
of al-Ramla, which formerly had been seized by the troops of Atsiz b. Uwaq 
and was described as a destroyed site.°? The Turkmen warriors rebuilt the town, 
brought the peasants back, and took measures for the cultivation of the surround- 
ing estates.?? In 1072, Qarali’s warriors laid siege to Damascus and Acre. The 
townspeople of the former were forced to pay the sum of 50,000 dinars. During 
the fights with Badr al-Jamali and the Bani Kalb Arabs, who inhabited the envi- 
rons of Acre, Qarali lost his life, but his soldiers under the command of one of his 
relatives caused great damage to the entire region and extended their activities as 
far as Tyre. A detachment supposedly advanced as far as Egypt.°* 

Qarali and his companions considered warfare, above all, a very lucrative 
business allowing them to accumulate wealth at the expense of various opposing 
parties. Apart from short-lived agreements with clearly defined objectives, there 
were hardly any factors creating cohesion or bonds of allegiance. As soon as one 
of the potentates refused to make further concessions, the Turks sought to operate 
on their own or turned against their former employer. It is also noteworthy that 
the Turks of Qaralü engaged in different activities at various levels. While gain- 
ing booty and extorting tribute during their extensive military ventures, they 
began cultivating and exploiting land and peasants in the region of al-Ramla. 
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These patterns clearly demonstrate that these people swiftly adapted to the cul- 
tural environment they came to live in and easily switched from nomadic preoc- 
cupations to sedentary forms of agricultural production. Qarali did not live long 
enough to consolidate his rule, and his followers were swiftly absorbed by larger 
groups. 

The case of the Turkish commander Atsiz illustrates the successful accomplish- 
ment of the next step, from accumulating wealth and domains to establishing a 
viable territorial lordship bolstered by the legitimization of a supreme author- 
ity.9? Once he and his followers had managed to build up a power base in the 
newly acquired regions in Palestine, they started to develop legitimizing strate- 
gies, as is clearly expressed in a letter to Caliph al-Qa'im of Baghdad. Therein 
Atsiz announced that he had conquered Jerusalem and had established the khutba 
in the name of the Abbasid caliph. He treated the inhabitants well and defeated 
the Egyptians without fighting, for he did not intend to attack the sanctuary of 
God but only wished to establish the prayer in the name of the Abbasid imam 
and the sultan. After negotiations with the Fatimid governor, the starving city 
was handed over in exchange for a guarantee of safety and the concession of 
domains to the governor. Atsiz further assured the caliph that he had not appro- 
priated any of the vast riches of the town and had ordered his soldiers to protect 
the inhabitants. In this way, Atsiz presented himself as a subordinate commander 
acknowledging the supreme authority of the sultan and the Abbasid caliph and 
supporting the Seljuk dynasty’s program of Sunni restoration. His newly estab- 
lished lordship in the city of God's sanctuary forms part of a greater political and 
religious entity, while his lenient attitude towards the inhabitants demonstrates 
the moral integrity of his pursuits. 

As a result, the sources began calling him “lord of al-Quds and al-Ramla” 
or “lord of Syria/al-Sham,” and he is said to have arbitrarily adopted the title 
of al-malik al-mu'azzam (the honored king).9? In this capacity he continued to 
pursue his expansionist plans in Syria, undertook campaigns against the Syrian 
hinterland and coastal towns, such as Aleppo, Rafaniyya, Jaffa, and Tyre, and 
after a series of annual attacks he eventually seized Damascus on 1 July 1076.95 
In doing so Atsiz faced the opposition of both people belonging to the sultan's 
entourage and other Turkmen chieftains operating in Syria. The situation 
during this first stage of Seljuk intrusion in Syria was highly conflict-ridden. The 
superiority of one group over the other largely depended upon a commander's 
ability to build up and maintain a power balance among the local warlords 
and to secure the support of the Seljuk dynasty and the Abbasid court. This is 
clearly articulated in a letter that Atsiz sent to Sultan Malikshah in response to 
the sultan's intention to replace him with his brother Taj al-Dawla Tutush as 
governor of Syria: 


I am the obedient servant and deputy in these provinces that I have con- 
quered on my own without causing him troubles or asking for help. I estab- 
lished the prayer in his name and did not deceive him with respect to the 
money that I am able to pay.9? 
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Irrespective of the historicity of these words, this letter gives a good description 
of what was to be expected from a loyal Seljuk governor regarding his attitude 
towards the sultan. The reasons for Tutush's appointment are nowhere explicitly 
mentioned, but it seems that there was fear that Atsiz, in contrast to what he had 
promised in his letter, would develop into an unruly potentate. He was to become 
simply too powerful a ruler in such a crucial province bordering the Fatimid 
realm./? At Nizam al-Mulk's instigation, on this occasion Atsiz received a num- 
ber of insignia as a token of the sultan's benevolence and the close relationship 
between the governor and his lord."' But eventually this was no obstacle to the 
materialization of Malikshah’s plans, and two years later Taj al-Dawla Tutush 
actually seized power in Syria.’* 

A decisive turning point in Atsiz’s career was his disastrous expedition to 
Egypt in late 1076. The event illustrates both the strengths and weaknesses of his 
lordship. The official recognition of his rule by the sultan and the ambitious plan 
to strike the Fatimid archenemy in the very center of his realm provided Atsiz 
with a strong unifying force. He is said to have gathered a large army of several 
thousand troops consisting of Turks, Kurds, and Arabs, and the first part of his 
campaign was quite successful. Outside Cairo, however, Atsiz’s army suffered a 
terrible defeat at the hands of the forces of Badr al-Jamālī, and the Syrian army 
was further decimated during its retreat via Gaza and al-Ramla. On arriving 
in Damascus on 7 February 1077, Atsiz was penniless and had no more than 15 
horsemen accompanying him." Doubtlessly, this defeat was a terrible blow to his 
prestige. In addition, the people of Damascus were facing a serious famine, which 
further undermined his position as supreme ruler and enabled Badr al-Jamali 
and the pro-Fatimid forces to initiate a revolt striving for the restoration of 
Cairo’s supremacy in the region.’* Atsiz’ lordship managed within a short period 
to secure a strong basis of legitimacy and to build up an impressive military 
power, but it was not able to establish internal cohesion and stability. 


Internal conflicts of Turkish warlords 


Another crucial aspect of the developments in Syria was exhibited by the 
conflicts between competing Turkish warlords. These had repercussions for the 
situation in Asia Minor as well, because of the direct involvement of the sons of 
Qutlumush. Atsiz’s position in Syria was challenged by a Turkmen commander 
called Shukli (amir al-Turkuman), who managed to seize Acre in November 1074 
and made an attempt to carve out an independent lordship in Syria.” While 
Shukli and his warriors were looting and ravaging the surroundings of Acre, a 
certain Ibn Saqha’, a high-ranking official of the powerful Fatimid army com- 
mander (amir al-juyüsh) Badr al-Jamali, after losing a precious shipload of Badr's 
personal fortune, agreed with some local notables to hand the city over to the 
Turkmen chief. Shukli executed the governor, the judge, and other local offi- 
cials of Badr, appropriated his possessions, imprisoned his wife and children, and 
married his daughter. Shukli, at a single blow, acquired an important coastal 
town along with large amounts of money and formally consolidated his position 
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by establishing bonds of marriage with the family of the most powerful man in 
Fatimid Egypt at that time. Politically, he distanced himself from the Fatimid 
government by killing and expelling its representatives and by collaborating with 
the local nobility of Acre. At the same time, he began to forge alliances with 
the lord of Damascus, Mu‘alla b. Haydara b. Manzi, by giving him his sister in 
marriage, and with the Bani Kilab tribe, by exchanging oaths and hostages. 
Mu‘alla b. Haydara was a Fatimid officer of the Kutama Berbers, who had come 
to Damascus along with his father Hisn al-Dawla Haydara and ruled as governor 
on behalf of Badr al-Jamali in the period between July 1069 and August 1075. 
Because of its repressive and unjust character, his rule is said to have been 
especially hated by the local population.” Apparently, the expansion of Atsiz b. 
Uwaq and other Turkish lords in Syria seems to have advanced to such an extent 
that the governor of Damascus deemed it more advantageous to collaborate with 
the new Turkish lord of Acre than to respect his allegiance to his former overlord 
Badr al-Jamali. Shukli, in turn, gained support from the most important urban 
center in central Syria and through his alliance with the Banü Kilab from the 
most powerful tribe in the Aleppo region. 

Atsiz, who himself nourished serious ambitions towards Damascus, doubt- 
lessly considered Shukli’s exploits a dangerous threat to his own predominance in 
the region. As a result, Atsiz sought the recognition of his supremacy in Syria by 
asking Shukli to deliver him the imprisoned members of Badr's family and half of 
the booty taken in Acre. Shukli’s refusal articulated in an insulting response sig- 
naled the outbreak of an open conflict between the two warlords./ This example 
illustrates the highly antagonistic spirit that emerged among Turkish chieftains 
as soon as they managed to create the nucleus of a lordship. As territorial lords 
exerting authority over major urban centers as important as Jerusalem, Acre, or 
al-Ramla, the Turkish warlords quickly gained control over large revenues and 
military forces, something that, in turn, secured them a certain degree of auton- 
omy and increased their readiness to use violence against each other. 

At that time the Qutlumush clan became involved for the first time in the 
power struggle of the competing Turkish factions in Syria.’? The only available 
account referring to these events does not further specify the identity of Shukli’s 
ally, merely calling him “the son of Qutlumush, the Turk” (Zon Qutlumush al-Turki) 
and locating him in the Byzantine borderland (wa-kana ft atraf al-Rim).®° This 
laconic phrase does not allow us to determine whether Shukli was dealing with 
Sulayman himself or with one of his brothers. Nor can we say with any certainty 
in which part ofthe borderland the sons of Qutlumush were operating at the time 
in question. Most probably, they were not too far from central Syria, perhaps in 
the region of Antioch or slightly further northeast in the Euphrates region. 

A passage from a letter that Shukli reportedly wrote to Ibn Qutlumush reveals 
that this coalition, apart from securing military support, aimed at creating a 
basis of dynastic legitimacy: 


“You belong to the Seljuk family (al-Saljaqiyya) and to the house of kingship 
(bayt al-mulk). If we be obedient to you and enter your service, we will be 
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honored by you and filled with pride. Atsiz does not belong to the house of 
kingship and we are not willing to follow and to obey him. And he set out 
before him the whole matter concerning Atsiz and Syria as something easy 
and said: ‘Promises concerning money reached us from Egypt if we destroy 
and remove him from Syria.”®! 


Given that Atsiz b. Uwaq had been officially recognized as governor of 
Jerusalem and al-Ramla by Sultan Malikshah, Shukli had to seek ways to pass 
over Atsiz’s claims to superiority by connecting himself with the Seljuk dynasty. 
As immediate descendants of one of the most prominent forefathers of the rul- 
ing dynasty, whom a large confederation of Turkish warriors known as “Iraqi 
Turkmen” considered their leader and figurehead, the sons of Qutlumush pos- 
sessed a remarkable amount of legitimizing power. Because of their seditious 
past, this capacity was certainly not recognized by Malikshah, but a great part of 
the warriors attached to the Seljuk dynasty and its political principles may have 
deemed the Qutlumush branch a serious alternative to existing power structures. 
Atsiz, instead, may have been acknowledged by the ruling sultan, but he still 
was a man of inferior standing among the leading representatives of the Seljuk 
military elite. Thus, Shukli’s strategy to bolster his attempts to gain a leading 
position in Syria by proclaiming his allegiance to other leaders endowed with 
royal qualities certainly had good prospects for success. 

A novelty that appeared in the context of the alliance between Shukli and the 
sons of Qutlumush was the unconcealed collaboration with the Seljuk dynasty’s 
and Abbasid caliphate’s archenemy, the Fatimid government of Cairo. During 
the 1050s Sultan Tughril Beg was frequently confronted with various pro-Shiite 
and pro-Fatimid movements in Iraq, but these usually drew their support from 
groups outside the Seljuk army. In this case Turkish military chiefs and even dy- 
nastic members were prone to ally themselves with the Fatimid caliphate in order 
to expel their opponent and Malikshah’s supreme representative from Syria. It 
may well be that, after his takeover in Acre, Shukli had made serious attempts 
to gain the support of Badr al-Jamali, perhaps with the aid of local notables and 
his newly acquired ally in Damascus. It should also be noted that the emirate of 
Aleppo, despite its formal submission to Seljuk rule, still remained under Fatimid 
influence. The hope apparently was that the strong Fatimid presence in Syria 
could act as a counter-weight to the pressure to be exerted by the Seljuk sultan- 
ate. This example also illustrates that, despite the explicit pro-Abbasid and pro- 
Sunni attitude that had been so extensively propagated by the Seljuk chiefs ever 
since the early 1040s, there was still considerable freedom of action with respect 
to their political options. The Seljuk branch of the sons of Qutlumush and their 
followers apparently wished to take advantage of the long-lasting tradition of 
Fatimid rule in Syria and to use the caliphate of Cairo as a source of legitimacy 
in exchange for the restoration of Fatimid suzerainty in the region. Consequently, 
after uniting their forces Shukli and Ibn Qutlumush went to Tiberias, where they 
openly proclaimed their obedience to the Fatimid caliph.5? Turkmen warriors 
had developed a strong sense of loyalty towards the Seljuk dynasty, which they 
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considered “their house of kingship,” but they were still flexible with respect to 
Shiite and Sunni doctrines. | 

The conflict ended with a violent clash on the battlefield: Atsiz went forth 
from Jerusalem to take action against his opponents, and thus Shukli and Ibn 
Qutlumush supported by the townspeople encountered him outside Tiberias. 
Despite the backing of the locals, the pro-Fatimid Turkish allies suffered a 
disastrous defeat. Shukli was killed; Ibn Qutlumush, a younger brother, and a 
cousin were taken prisoner. The sources also refer to seven concubines of Ibn 
Qutlumush who preferred being killed to falling into the enemy's hands. Only 
Shukli’s son Sabra managed to escape to Acre, but the townspeople refused to 
let him in and surrendered to the Fatimid governor of Tyre, Jawhar al-Madani, 
thus re-establishing Egyptian rule over the city. Most likely, Atsiz's victory was 
due to his superior military forces, for Malikshah is said to have sent a contingent 
of 3,000 slave soldiers (ghilman) in his support.?? Another survivor was Shukli’s 
father, who managed to escape to Cairo. At the time of Atsiz's Egyptian expedition 
in 1077 he appears as a supporter of Badr al-Jamali, trying to alienate Turkmen 
warriors from Atsiz's army.?* The fact that he won over a considerable number 
of soldiers shows that the sentiments of allegiance among the various warrior 
groups could persist years after their leader's death. 

At about the same time, in the summer/autumn of 1075, another brother of 
Ibn Qutlumush reportedly came from Byzantine territory to the region of Aleppo 
and Antioch.9? After skirmishes with Emir Nasr b. Mahmüd and the town militia 
(ahdath), he agreed to lift the siege in return for a sum of money. Modern scholars 
usually identify this man as Sulayman,®° but again the question cannot be de- 
termined with any certainty. The commander in question moved southward to 
Salamiyya east of Hamah, where he sent word to Atsiz, asking for his brothers. 
During the further course of the expedition, he became engaged in another fight 
with the town militia of Aleppo; besieged Antioch, thereby extorting an annual 
tribute of 20,000 dinars in return for halting his attacks on the city's cultivated 
lands; and undertook new raids in the region of Aleppo.®’ 

In all likelihood, we are dealing with retaliatory attacks that started after 
the defeat of Tiberias and perhaps were aimed at putting pressure on Atsiz in 
order to force him to deliver his prisoners. Nevertheless, the game seems to have 
been irreversibly lost, and the assaults had no lasting results. With the failure 
of the Turkmen-Fatimid coalition, the previous status quo was immediately 
re-established. The emir of Aleppo and Atsiz both presented themselves as loyal 
governors of the Seljuk sultan and denounced the operations of the sons of 
Qutlumush as seditious acts directed against their overlord's authority. Thus, 
Nasr b. Mahmüd urged Ibn Qutlumush to depart if he was obedient to the sultan, 
and Atsiz replied with respect to the fate ofthe imprisoned brothers that he would 
do with them whatever the sultan asked him to do.?? In December 1075/January 
1076 an emissary of Atsiz brought the prisoners to Baghdad.?? Thereafter we 
once more lose track of the sons of Qutlumush until they suddenly re-appear in a 
completely different setting, the Byzantine province of Bithynia in 1078, during 
the uprising of Nikephoros Botaneiates against Emperor Michael VII. 
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Turkish warlords and the breakdown of 
Mirdasid rule in Aleppo 


Unlike many regions in central Syria and Palestine that gradually turned into 
centers of newly established Turkish lordships, the emirate of Aleppo continued 
to be in the hands of members of the Mirdàsid dynasty, until the city was 
besieged between May and late August 1079 by a strong coalition of Turkish and 
Arab forces under the command of Tàj al-Dawla Tutush and ultimately fell to 
the "Uqaylid lord of Mosul, Sharaf al-Dawla Abi l-Makarim Muslim b. Quraysh, 
who took possession of the city in September/October 1080.9? The last years of 
Mirdasid rule in Aleppo are characterized by an undiminished struggle for power 
among various local elements and foreign potentates. Within these groupings 
Turkish warrior groups featured prominently, but they were heavily restricted 
in their activities by other competing forces or by conflicts among themselves. 
A case in point is Ahmad Shah al-Turki, “the emir of the Turks” (amir a-Atrak)?! 
who closely collaborated with both Nasr b. Mahmid (January 1075-May 1076) 
and his brother Sabiq (May 1076-June 1080). It is noteworthy that his followers 
are explicitly located in the “rural areas" (hadir) of Aleppo, which indicates that 
they kept their nomadic lifestyle and did not merge with the townspeople and the 
urban environment of the city.?? There even seems to have been a certain distrust 
between the two sides, for on the approach of Taj al-Dawla Tutush, instead of 
seeking refuge within the walled town, the Turks retreated to the fortress Hisn al-Jisr 
in order to protect their possessions and families. Ibn al-‘Adim’s account refers 
to the bad memories from the time of Ibn Khàn.?? Moreover, some of Ahmad 
Shah’s people seem to have camped in the Euphrates region east of Aleppo.?* 

In comparison to the Turks of Atsiz, Shukli, and other commanders in Syria, this 
group maintained its social character as non-sedentary nomads and refrained 
from mingling with the local urban elites. Their military activities, however, were 
broadly in line with the behavioral patterns known from other warrior groups. In 
some cases one gains the impression that Ahmad Shah at times played a central 
role as supreme commander of the emirate’s forces. In September/October 1075 
he participated in Nasr b. Mahmiid’s expedition against Manbij, one of the last 
Byzantine strongholds, and in the summer of 1077 he led a campaign against 
Antioch.” In early 1076 he appeared as commander in heavy battles with 
Atsiz’s brother Jawuli in the region of Hamah,”° and in July 1076 he successfully 
warded off a strong coalition consisting of Sabiq’s seditious brother Waththab 
and the Banü Kilàb tribe and gaining tremendous amounts of booty by looting 
the enemy's camp.’ Hence, he obviously was involved in all the important mil- 
itary operations of the emirate, including raids against the Byzantine neighbors 
and fights with dangerous internal and external adversaries. The revenues of all 
these ventures must have been considerable, although the figures mentioned with 
respect to the victory over the Banü Kilab— 100,000 camels, 4,000 sheep, 10,000 
slaves, and a large number of slave girls—was certainly an exception.?? 

Ahmad Shah maintained especially close relations with Emir Sabiq b. Mahmüd, 
as can be deduced from Ahmad's leading position in the conflict with Waththab,?? 
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but there were also serious clashes among members of the emirate’s elite. For 
unknown reasons, Nasr b. Mahmüd imprisoned Ahmad Shah in the citadel of 
Aleppo and mounted an attack on the Turkish camp, which eventually cost him 
his life.!°° Muhammad b. Damlaj, a Turkish commander who allied with Ahmad 
in June 1076, also imprisoned Ahmad in order to extort a large ransom from 
Sabiq. Our source speaks of 10,000 dinars and 20 horses.!®! This discord seems 
to have been motivated by easily gained material benefits and does not reveal 
any deep-rooted antagonism or long-term strategy aiming at political superior- 
ity. Ahmad Shah was eventually killed during the siege of Aleppo by the forces of 
Taj al-Dawla Tutush.'°? We do not hear anything about the fate of his Turkish 
fighting force, but we may assume that his troops were absorbed by one of the 
supra-regional powers operating in the area. All in all, Ahmad Shah and his 
ally Muhammad b. Damlaj exemplify the persistence of independent small-size 
groups that did not manage to take hold of important urban centers but played a 
considerable role as local military forces, thus contributing to the diversification 
of political factions in the region. During their activities in Syria and in the first 
stage of their presence in Bithynia, the sons of Qutlumush largely worked at the 
same level. 

The fact that both Atsiz b. Uwaq and Taj al-Dawla Tutush, despite various 
attempts, failed to take possession of Aleppo was of decisive importance for the 
development of the political groupings in northern Syria during the 1080s. In 
the time of his conquest of Damascus, the former also led a campaign into the 
districts south of Aleppo. But he was obviously too weak to besiege the city, and 
negotiations with Nasr b. Mahmüd did not bring any results.!°? His brother 
Jawuli took hold of Ranafiyya southwest of Hamah for some time and ravaged 
the surrounding area, but he, too, was forced to retreat to Damascus.'?* Much 
more dangerous was the three-month siege of Aleppo by Taj al-Dawla Tutush. 
On this occasion Malikshah made his first attempt to establish a broad alliance 
encompassing numerous Turkish warlords and local forces in order to create a 
strong basis for centralized rule over large parts of Syria. This was the only way 
to put a definite end to the incessant series of local conflicts and the predomi- 
nance of Fatimid rulers in the region. The coalition supporting the siege of 1079 
consisted of Sabiq’s brother Waththab, his close companions and the leaders of 
the Bana Kilab, a number of prominent Turkish warriors, such as Afshin b. Bakji, 
Sunduq al-Turki, Muhammad b. Damlàj, Ibn Tütü, and Ibn Biriq, and the forces 
of Muslim b. Quraysh of Mosul.’ Had the military situation in Aleppo led to 
a successful outcome, Tàj al-Dawla would have been able to exert a formal 
suzerainty over the emirate on behalf of the sultan and with the support of parts 
of the Mirdasid establishment. The enterprise failed and instead of Aleppo Taj 
al-Dawla Tutush took possession of Damascus, expelling Atsiz b. Uwaq. Never- 
theless, the emergence of Tj al-Dawla Tutush and the new coalition of forces 
initiated by his campaign brought about radical changes to the political geography 
in the whole of Syria, including the emirate of Aleppo.!?6 

A large-scale campaign under the command of Afshin in central Syria and 
Antioch in late 1079 had disastrous consequences for agriculture and food 
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supplies in central and northern Syria. A number of places and districts between 
Rafaniyya and Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn were pillaged and their fortifications dis- 
mantled.!07 A piece of information indicating that caravans and merchants on 
their way from Rafaniyya to Tripoli were trapped and killed by the invaders 
shows that these raids also caused serious damage to the overland trade con- 
necting the Syrian hinterland with the main ports of the littoral.!°° The report 
of Ibn al-‘Adim speaks about extensive looting, unrestrained killing, and large 
numbers of captives. “When al-Afshin departed from Syria,” the author char- 
acteristically concludes, “there was no more inhabited domain in the region 
between al-Ma'arra and Aleppo."? Equally disastrous seems to have been the 
ensuing attack on the territory of Antioch.!!° The same source characterizes this 
campaign as an event of unheard-of dimensions, which provoked a disastrous 
famine causing people to commit cannibalism and grain prices to increase tre- 
mendously.!!! People who were able to do so left the country for the territories 
of Muslim b. Quraysh, who treated the refugees well and provided them with 
foodstuff.!? In the winter months of 1079—80 the political situation in Syria was 
largely dominated by Taj al-Dawla Tutush and his commanders, against whom 
both local potentates and Turkish chieftains were powerless to resist. Likewise, 
Byzantine Antioch, which at that time was under the rule of the semi-independent 
potentate Philaretos Brachamios,!? was not able to put up effective resistance 
against invasions coming from the Muslim territories. It may be assumed that 
during the last phase of the conflict-ridden reign of Nikephoros III Botaneiates 
there was hardly any communication between Constantinople and Antioch and 
the defense of the region fully depended upon the potential of Brachamios' mili- 
tary power. 

Nevertheless, the campaigns of Tàj al-Dawla Tutush and Afshin with their 
devastating results apparently made the potentates in northern Syria reluctant to 
seek an understanding with the new Seljuk ruler of Damascus. Tutush, for the time 
being, was unable to impose his rule over Aleppo by force. Small Turkish bands, 
which formerly had formed detachments of larger warrior groups, still moved 
around central Syria, but they were not willing to submit to Aleppo or Damascus. 
On the approach of Tutush's troops, a certain Arslan Tash, who was outside 
Kafartab, fled into Byzantine territory.!!^ Seditious Turks under the command of 
a certain Khatlaj, a former companion of Ahmad Shah, marauded in the region 
of Aleppo and took captive Abi Mansir, the son of the leader of the town militia 
of Aleppo, Hasan b. Hibatallah al-Hashimi al-Hutayti.!? On the other hand, the 
lack of food supplies in Aleppo made the townspeople inclined to recognize the 
authority of a man who was able to offer them swift relief from their starvation.!!® 
This was the chance for Muslim b. Quraysh of Mosul to take advantage of the 
situation. During the spring of 1080 he came to an understanding with both 
Sabiq b. Mahmüd and the Bani Kilab tribe regarding the surrender of Aleppo, 
and thus he made camp outside the city walls on 8 June 1080.!!” Through the 
mediation of al-Hutayti's son and that of Sadid al-Mulk Abi l-Hasan b. Mungidh, 
a high-ranking dignitary of the Mirdasid elite, Muslim b. Quraysh won the sup- 
port of the town militia and other sections of the local population. Sabiq and his 
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brothers were compensated with domains in A'/zàz, al-Atharib, and al-Rahba 
whereas Muslim b. Quraysh consolidated his claims to succeed to the Mirdasid 
emirate by marrying Mani'a, a sister of Sabiq.!? In this way, in September/ 
October 1080 the new emir assumed rule over Aleppo on the basis of a strong 
coalition comprising the ‘Uqaylids of Mosul, the Bani Kilab, the Mirdasid family 
of Aleppo, and the leading elements among the townspeople.!!° This alliance was 
strong enough to impede the Turkish penetration of the emirate for another five 
years until the conquest of Antioch by Sulayman b. Qutlumush in late 1084 and 
the ensuing conflict between Sulayman and Muslim b. Quraysh, which prepared 
the ground for Malikshah’s Syrian campaign of 1086. 
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structures and institutions of urban life; the economic growth of ports and urban 
centers, the political diversity, and corridor position of Syria between Iraq and Egypt 
as factors impeding the consolidation of Fatimid rule in Syria and favoring the emer- 
gence of qàdi rulers in coastal cities, such as Acre, Tyre, and Tripoli, and various 
petty dynasties in the hinterland. 

48 Halm, Kaljfen, pp. 99-108, 151-57, 332-39, 359-62; Brett, “Near East,” pp. 124/ 
290—26/92. 

49 Todt, Antiocheia, pp. 189—245; Halm, Kalifen, pp. 359—62. 

50 Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 98-99; Ibn al-Athir, 6:248, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 172 

(the report is in both sources sub anno 463/9 October 1070—28 September 1071). 

Ibn al-Athir describes Atsiz as “one of the emirs of Sultan Malikshah,” while Ibn 

al-Qalanisi calls him “chief of the Oghuz Turks.” See also Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 152: 

“In this year [463/9 October 1070-28 September 1071] appeared Atsiz b. Uwaq, 

the commander of the Oghuz Turks, and conquered al-Ramla and Jerusalem (Bayt 

al-Maqdis) and put pressure on Damascus. He continued the raids against the city 
and devastated Syria." Ibid., p. 169, erroneously dates the conquest of Jerusalem to 

Shawwal 465/June 10-July 8 1073. For further details, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 64—66; 

Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 425-26; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:406—407. 

Sibt b. al-Jawzi, pp. 157-58 (al-Turkumàn al-Nawakiyya under the command of “their 

chief who is called ae 

52 For this person, see EI^, 1:869—70, s. v. Badr al-Djamali (C. H. Becker); Bianquis, 
Damas, pp. 623, 643; Halm, Kalifen, pp. 403, 419-20. For Badr's conflict with var- 
ious potentates and factions in Damascus, see Sibt b. al-Jawzī in Ibn al-Qalānisī, 
pp. 96-97, n. 1. 

53 Ibn al-Qalānisī, p. 98. For Oaralü's arrival in Syria, see also Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 269; 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153. For his activities in general, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 64—65 
and n. 110, 112; Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 423; Ongül, Selçuklular, 
1:404—405. The vocalization of the name is uncertain, Sevim and other Turkish 
scholars opt for “Kurlu.” 

54 Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 98: L-khtilaf al-Atrak fi l-Sham; see also Bianquis, Damas, p. 644. 

55 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 143 sub anno 462/20 October 1069-8 October 1070; see also 
Bianquis, Damas, p. 644 (his distinction between two brothers, Hārūn b. Khan and 
Ibn Khan, is unnecessary). 

56 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 269. 

57 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 269; Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153; for the military clash with the Byzan- 
tine doux, see Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 101-104 (departure of Emir Mahmüd and his Arab 
troops towards A'zàz on 22 Rajab 464 = 14 April 1072); 'Azimi, p. 15 (Arabic text), 
p. 20 (trans). 

58 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 153: wa-rtabata Mahmüd min al-Turkuman nahwa alf ghulam, “Mahmid 
allied with about 1,000 slave soldiers from the Turkmen"; for details, see Sevim, 
Surtye, pp. 52-53. 

59 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153: istawla al-Nawakiyya alladhina harabü min Alb Arslan ‘ala l-Sham, 
"the Turkmen, who fled from Alp Arslàn, took possession of Syria." 
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60 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153: “They demanded money from Badr, who was residing in 
‘Akka. He responded: ‘I have no money and I gave you power over the Arabs only on 
the condition that you be content with looting them, and I will not give you landed 
estates in Syria." 

61 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153; for details, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 51-52. 

62 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153: *They came to al-Ramla, which was in ruins. Nobody was 
there and the town's market had no gates." 

63 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 153: “They transferred peasants there and cultivated the region. 
They pledged themselves to pay the sultan's share amounting to 30,000 dinars from 
the olive trees and decided to split the land into two parts. It is said that they sold the 
olives for 300,000 dinars this time and so the Turkmen gave 30,000 dinars and kept 
the rest." 

64 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, pp. 157—58; for details, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 53-54. 

65 For Atsiz b. Uwaq in general, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 63-84; Sevim, Selçuklu Komutanları, 

pp. 33-45; Sevim and Mergil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 425-37; Ongül, Selçuklular, 

1:406-14. 

Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 169; for details concerning the conquest of Jerusalem, see Sevim, 

Suriye, pp. 64—66; Sevim, Selçuklu Komutanları, pp. 35-36; Sevim and Mergil, Selçuklu 

Devletleri, pp. 425-26; Öngül, Selçuklular, 1:407. 

Ibn al-Qalānisī, p. 108: al-Malik Atsiz b. Uwaq muqaddam al-Atrāk, “the King Atsiz 

b. Uwaq, the commander of the Turks;" Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 172: Atsiz al-Turki sahib 
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68 Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 108-109; Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 281-82 (in 468/16 August 1075-4 
August 1076 Atsiz arrived in the southern districts of Aleppo, negotiations with Nasr 
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Rafaniyya wa-sallamaha ilā akhihi Jāwulī, “he looted whatever he could and took pos- 
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trans. Richards, Annals, p. 99 (the final siege started in Sha'bàn 468/10 March-7 
April 1076, after negotiations about a guarantee of safety the city surrendered and 
the first Friday prayer in the name of the Abbasid caliph was held on 26 Dhà l- 
Qa'da 468/1 July 1076); 'Azimi, p. 17 (Arabic text), p. 21 (trans.); Sibt b. al-Jawzi, 
pp. 179-80 (conquest of Damascus in Dhü |-Qa‘da 468/6 June-5 July 1076, Atsiz’s 
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Tyre); for the conquest of Damascus, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 72-74; Sevim, Selçuklu 
Komutanları, pp. 39-40; Bianquis, Damas, p. 649; Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, 
pp. 429-30; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:410—11. 

69 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 178; see also Sevim, Suriye, p. 71; Mouton, Damas, p. 26; Sevim 
and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 428-29; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:409—10. 
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7] Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 179. 

72 Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 112 (Taj al-Dawla Tutush arrived in Syria in 470/25 July 1077-13 
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in Syria in 470/25 July 1077-13 July 1078); ibid., pp. 197-98 (operations of Tutush 
and other commanders in the region of Aleppo and the Diyar Bakr province in early 
471/14 July 1078-3 July 1079; after various diplomatic contacts, the sultan prevented 
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Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 431-32; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:412-13. 

75 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 171 (Shukli seized ‘Akka in Rabi‘ I 467/25 October-23 November 
1074); see also Sevim, Suriye, pp. 68-71; Sevim, Selçuklu Komutanları, pp. 36—38; 
Bianquis, Damas, p. 648; Sevim and Merçil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 426-27; Ongiil, 
Selçuklular, 1:407—408. 

76 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 172. 

77 Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 95-96; for further details, see Bianquis, Damas, pp. 640-43, 
646—47. 

78 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 172. 

79 For these events, see Sevim and Mergil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 426-28; Ongül, 
Selçuklular, 1:407—409. 

80 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 174. 

81 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, pp. 174-75. 

82 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 175: sara ilā Tabariyya wa-azharü ta'at sahib Misr, "they went to 
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83 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 175: “In this month 3,000 slave soldiers from the troops of 
Malikshah had come to Atsiz in Syria, for he had written a letter to them;" for this 
battle, see Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, p. 427; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:408—409. 

84 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 182. 

85 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 175: wa-warada aydan akh li-Ibn Qutlumush kana fi l-Rüm ila Halab 
fa-hasaraha |...] fa-gasada Ibn Qutlumush Antakiya, “There also arrived a brother of 
Ibn Qutlumush, who was in [the land of] the Romans, outside Aleppo and he besieged 
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86 Sevim, Suriye, pp. 69-70. 

87 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, pp. 175-76. 

88 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 175: *[Nasr b. Mahmüd] I am a deputy of the sultan (nab al-sultan) 
and if you are obedient to the sultan, go away from us [...], [Atsiz] I have sent a 
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1076 an emissary of Atsiz the Turkmen, the lord of Syria, arrived [in Baghdad]. He 
had with him the imprisoned son of Qutlumush and a younger brother of him. Sa'd 
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90 Ibn al-‘Adim, pp. 288-89, 299—301; for details, see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 85-102; El-Azhari, 
Saljüqs of Syria, pp. 60—61; Mouton, Damas, p. 26; Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, 
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104 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 282; for details see Sevim, Suriye, pp. 69-70. 
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Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 438—40; Ongül, Selçuklular, 1:415-16. 
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pp. 439—40; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:416. 
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118 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 302. 
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Sevim, Suriye, pp. 99-102; Sevim and Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, pp. 440—42; Ongiil, 
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5 Revolts and Byzantine- 
Turkish coalitions in Asia 


Minor, 1071-86 


Historiographical viewpoints and perceptions 


This chapter deals with the developments in Byzantine Asia Minor in the decade 
between the aftermath of Manzikert and the rise to power of Alexios I Komnenos. 
Only a few months after his coronation in early April 1081 and in view of the 
imminent Norman attack, the new emperor concluded a treaty with Sulaymān 
b. Qutlumush, thus recognizing the existence of a Muslim-Turkish sphere of influ- 
ence in Bithynia.! In this sense, the dynastic change of 1081 constitutes a decisive 
step in the Turkish expansion in Asia Minor. Muslim and Eastern Christian 
authors very rarely and elusively refer to central and western Anatolia. There- 
fore, our reconstructions and interpretations of this period largely depend upon 
the viewpoints and perceptions of Byzantine accounts. This unavoidably entails 
a change of perspective with respect to some leading figures operating in both 
Muslim and Byzantine regions. As we have seen in the previous chapter, the 
activities of the sons of Qutlumush in Syria are only known from Arabic sources, 
whereas their establishment in Asia Minor is mainly documented by Byzantine 
reports. Needless to say, these opposing views result in widely diverging images. 
The comparison of behavioral patterns and practices mentioned in both tradi- 
tions allows us to bridge the gap between Muslim and Byzantine perceptions to 
a certain degree and to arrive at conclusions concerning comparable structures 
and processes in Syria and the Byzantine territories. At the same time, of course, 
we also have to be aware of diverging perspectives within the Byzantine histor- 
ical tradition. 

The battle of Manzikert and the ensuing downfall of Romanos IV form a 
watershed in the narrative of Michael Attaleiates. Due to the author’s direct 
involvement as an eyewitness, the eastern campaigns of the years 1068-71 are 
related in the form of a detailed report of troop movements, military clashes, and 
personal judgments. In contrast, the account covering the reign of Michael VII 
and the rise of Nikephoros III Botaneiates mainly serves propagandistic pur- 
poses. This part of the narrative, almost one half of the whole text in extent,” 
first and foremost aims at creating a sharp contrast between the man in power, 
a model case of a totally incapable ruler surrounded by malicious favorites and 
immoral advisors, and the successful rebel, who came to the fore as God-sent 
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savior, for whom the empire’s suffering subjects had been waiting in desperation. 
In this conceptual framework the Turkish raids occupy a central position as a 
manifestation of divine anger because of the Doukas clan's coup d'état, which had 
culminated in Diogenes’ sacrilegious blinding: "A manifestation of anger sent 
by God reached the East, for the Turks emerging from Persia made campaigns 
against the Roman themes.” 

Nevertheless, the narrative is no longer primarily concerned with the military 
situation in Asia Minor and the ever-increasing pressure of the Turks, but rather 
focuses on internal conflicts among the leading commanders and members of the 
ruling elite. In this respect, the Turkish danger does not appear as the predomi- 
nant matter of life and death for the survival of the Byzantine administration in 
the East, as modern historians may expect, but as a secondary theme subject to 
the overarching topic of the imperial government’s political and moral decay. 
In many cases, Attaleiates, when referring to Turkish warriors, provides very 
few details concerning their origin, their activities, or their relations with other 
political groups. He describes them only insofar as they are of direct relevance for 
the affairs and struggles of the Byzantine elite, thus employing them as a mirror 
reflecting the incompetence of the men in power or, as the narrative proceeds, 
illustrating the superior skills of the future emperor Botaneiates. Statements re- 
garding the devastation of towns and territories and the expansion of ‘Turkish 
invaders are not necessarily based on objective assessments of the actual state 
of affairs, but are subject to the narrative’s intention to juxtapose a bad emperor 
and a good rebel.* 

A hiatus of approximately 50 years lies between Attaleiates and the first histo- 
rians of the Komnenian era, Nikephoros Bryennios and his wife Anna Komnene. 
Bryennios’ unfinished Hyle historias covering the years 1070-79 has a focus simi- 
lar to that of Attaleiates with respect to the empire’s internal power struggle, but, 
instead of Botaneiates, his heroes are the young Alexios Komnenos and the rebel 
Nikephoros Bryennios, the author's father and grandfather.? The text is struc- 
tured along the same sequence of events regarding developments in Asia Minor, 
but it has plenty of additional details and episodes resulting from the narrative's 
eulogizing tendency. The particularities of Bryennios' literary concept, embed- 
ding historical facts into a romance-like narrative embroidered with numerous 
fictional and idealizing features, make it difficult for us to distinguish between 
the factual core and the retrospective perceptions emanating from the collective 
memory of Alexios I's reign. 

A central feature of Bryennios' idealization is the projection of aristocratic 
values that determine the conduct and attitudes of the ruling elite. In this context, 
Alexios Komnenos is portrayed as the model of a young Byzantine nobleman 
gifted with all the talents and virtues of a ruler and thus pre-destined to be ele- 
vated to the imperial throne. With respect to the Turks, Bryennios, apart from 
providing a number of names and details not mentioned in other sources, in 
many points differs from Attaleiates’ point of view by highlighting Alexios’ role 
as a chief commander who successfully accomplished all the tasks assigned by 
the regime of Michael VII. Certain actions that Attaleiates presents as signs of 
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the imperial government’s decay appear in Bryennios’ narrative as praiseworthy 
achievements; the assessment of the situation in Asia Minor before and after 
Botaneiates’ rise to power is much more balanced in that Bryennios does not shrink 
from pointing out the negative consequences of the new ruler’s attitude towards 
the Turks; the seizure of Byzantine cities in western Asia Minor by Turkish war- 
riors, Decay with respect to the revolt of Nikephoros Melissenos, is explicitly 
stated.° The first book of Anna Komnene's Alexias, as far as the situation in Asia 
Minor is concerned, largely summarizes Bryennios’ narrative without adding 
any substantial information and fully adopts the latter’s point of view.’ 


(Near-)contemporary witnesses to the aftermath 
of Manzikert 


As for the situation in Asia Minor after the battle of Manzikert and the defeat 
of Romanos IV Diogenes, all historiographical traditions agree on the ethical 
dimension of the crime committed against the dethroned emperor as well as on 
the disastrous consequences of the new regime's refusal to implement the treaty 
concluded with Sultan Alp Arslan. The motif of divine wrath striking the em- 
pire as a result of its rulers’ moral failure, as expressed by Attaleiates, appears 
in a great number of sources. The Muslim accounts of Ibn al-Athir and Sibt b. 
al-Jawzi have Romanos Diogenes after his resignation addressing Michael VII, 
praising the sultan's benevolence and bounty, and summoning his successor to 
respect the concluded treaty: 


I did not shrink from any effort nor was I overwhelmed by faint-heartedness 
or weakness; it was rather God's judgment and power that let Islam and its 
people gain the victory. Nobody has power over Him and nobody is able 
to refuse Him. When I fell into the hands of this man [i.e., the sultan], he 
demonstrated a magnanimity that I did not expect and he imposed a sum 
of money upon me for the conclusion of the peace treaty. He was merciful 
and released me. I came up to this fortress [i.e., of Dokeia] in order to resign 
from the imperial office and became a monk. I praised God—may he be 
exalted—, for I had reached a rank that you deserve more than me, and 
I am obliged to expose to you the sultan’s well-being, his excellence, and 
generosity. If you agree with my words, I am ready to mediate between the 
two of you in order to preserve the Christian faith.® 


In the context of Alp Arslan’s portrayal as champion of the Muslim faith, Romanos 
appears to have been overwhelmed by the superior forces of Islam and the out- 
standing virtues of its supreme lord. Having abdicated the throne and become 
a monk, he figures in the Arabic narrative as spokesman of the Muslim side, 
addressing his successor in a sort of moral exhortation. According to Muslim legal 
concepts concerning the establishment of peaceful relations with non-Muslims 
on the basis of treaties, special emphasis is placed on the importance of respect- 
ing the agreements with the sultan, for they offer a suitable framework for the 
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protection of all Christians. At the same time, the great victory most naturally 
engenders a strong sentiment of Muslim superiority. The Muslim version thus 
sees the reason for the empire’s downfall in the imperial government's disrespect 
for the peace treaty. 

Romanos paid part of the tribute, the account continues, but Michael soon 
came into conflict with Romanos and thus the latter was imprisoned and blinded 
by “Sinakharib, the king of the Armenians.” In this way the Byzantines violated 
their oaths and disregarded the sultan’s virtues. Sinakharib reportedly shifted 
Romanos’ soldiers onto his side, pillaged the region of Konya, seized Melitene, 
extracted taxes from the inhabitants, and promised to support the sultan. These 
details, albeit spurious to a large extent, seem to reflect some knowledge about 
the activities of Armenian potentates in Cappadocia at that time. The name 
as it is spelled in Arabic makes us think of Senek'erim Artsrouni, the ex-king 
of Vaspurakan, and his descendants.? The idea of Armenian opposition to 
Romanos certainly contradicts what more reliable sources tell us about the 
Armenians’ loyalty to the dethroned emperor. A case in point is Chatatourios, 
the governor of Antioch, who actively supported Romanos during the civil war, 
or Philaretos Brachamios, who from the early 1070s onwards, in opposition to 
Constantinople, was establishing a oe "independent lordship in the southern 
flank of the Byzantine borderland.'? Yet it is still noteworthy that the Muslim 
account ascribes the empire's disintegration to the treacherous behavior of the 
Byzantines and the activities of local lords in the borderland, but it does not refer 
to any Seljuk plans of conquest or centrally organized campaigns into the interior 
of Asia Minor. The Muslim historical tradition after Manzikert mainly concen- 
trates on Alp Arslan’s march to the easternmost provinces of his empire and his 
murder on 20 November 1072.!! 

The Seljuk court historiography represented by Zahir al-Din Nishapiri’s 
Saljüg-nama and its derivatives ascribes the foundation of a number of Turkmen 
principalities, which would dominate the political landscape of eastern Anatolia 
during the twelfth century, to a decision made by Sultan Alp Arslan immediately 
after the battle of Manzikert. According to this version, it was the Byzantine 
emperor’s refusal to pay the tribute that caused the sultan to order his emirs to 
invade and to take possession of the Byzantine territories: 


When the king of the Romans reached his own country, the Satan of disap- 
pointment nested in his heart and the demon of temptation in his brain and so 
he showed deficiency and delay in the sending [of the money] to the treasury. 
When they revealed this state of affairs to his majesty the sultan, he ordered 
the emirs to invade the provinces of the Romans; each district they were to 
conquer and take possession of would belong to him [i.e., one of them] and his 
children and grandchildren; except for him, nobody would have access to or 
control over it [...] authority and dominion was established in the best possible 
way. Each year they made their summer quarters in a pleasant steppe land and 
spent their time in pleasure. Sometimes discord occurred among them and 
because of pride and arrogance contentions made their appearance.!* 
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The text obviously intends to underpin the legitimacy of the Turkmen lordships 
in Anatolia by introducing the idea of an official bestowal by the Great Seljuk 
sultan of hereditary rights of sovereignty upon the leading commanders who had 
fought in the battle of Manzikert. Because of the emperor’s disobedience, the 
Turkish chieftains are entitled to seize his territories and to establish their do- 
minion over them. In addition, the account underlines two characteristic features 
of the ruling elites in these newly established principalities, namely their main- 
tenance of nomadic and migratory forms of rule and their proclivity to quarrels 
and conflicts among themselves. In contrast to western and central Asia Minor 
and to Syria, where the Turkish military elite quickly assimilated to the indige- 
nous urban and sedentary cultures, in eastern Anatolia, most likely due to the 
absence of large cities and urban traditions and the predominance of mountainous 
areas and vast steppe lands, the nomadic character of the Turkmen immigrants 
persisted throughout the twelfth century and formed an essential part of their 
rulers’ self-awareness. In particular, our source mentions (a) Emir Saltuq rul- 
ing over Erzurum (Arzan al-Rüm) and its dependencies; (b) Emir Artuq ruling 
over Mardin, Amid, Manzikert, Melitene (Malatya), and Kharput (Charpete); 
(c) Emir Danishmand ruling over Kaisareia (Qaysariyya), Tzamandos (Zamandu), 
Sebasteia (Siw4s), Gabadonia (Dawalü), Dokeia (Tüqat), Neokaisareia (Nikisar), 
and Amaseia (Amasiya); (d) Emir Chawuldur ruling over Germanikeia (Mar'ash) 
and Sarüs (Saros/Sayhan River); and (e) Emir Mangüjak Ghazi ruling over 
Erzincan, Kamakh, Koloneia (Küghüniya), and other districts. This catalogue 
roughly covers the entire eastern frontier zone stretching from Cappadocia and 
Commagene through Upper Mesopotamia, the Anti-Taurus Mountains, and the 
Armenian highlands, as far as the Lykos (Kelkit) and Halys (Kizilirmak) Valleys. 
The idea of a distribution of clearly defined territories evokes the image of firmly 
established lordships that were closely linked with Alp Arslin’s great victory and 
based on a common allegiance to the Seljuk sultanate's supreme authority. In this 
way, the model of Seljuk dynastic rule, which had emerged in various Iranian 
provinces and was to prevail in Syria in the years of Taj al-Dawla Tutush and 
Malikshah, was transferred to former Byzantine territories of eastern Anatolia 
and Armenia. The region in question could thus be conceived of as a part of 
the Muslim world and the Seljuk Empire. The new Turkish-Muslim elites in 
these areas consolidated their position through the creation of a shared identity 
grounded on a common foundation myth. Chronologically, 1071 became a point 
of reference for much later developments.'? 

It is certainly true that all of these territories actually passed into the hands of 
the aforementioned rulers during the reign of Alexios I, but it is hardly possible 
to trace their origins back to the battle of Manzikert and its aftermath. The 
first Saltukid lord of Erzurum, called Emir ‘Ali, appears in the context of the 
civil strife between Sultan Barkyáruq and Sultan Muhammad Tapar in Rabi‘ I 
496/13 December 1102-11 January 1103 as an ally of the latter. Without other 
sources it is impossible to say how long prior to this event he had been ruling 
there and what relationship he had with the founder of the dynasty. A Turkmen 
commander called Artouch is first mentioned by Bryennios, who describes him 
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as a man raiding the eastern provinces and in about 1074 allying with Emperor 
Michael VII against Roussel de Bailleul. Thereafter we lose track of him until 
he reappears in 1084 participating in a campaign of Seljuk troops under the 
command of one of Malikshah’s viziers against the Marwanid emirate of Diyar 
Bakr and again in 1086 during the expedition of Malikshah’s brother Tutush to 
Aleppo. In the meantime the latter appointed him governor of Jerusalem.'© The 
establishment of the Artuqid lordships in the Diyar Bakr province is a later 
development resulting from the repercussions of the Frankish conquests during 
the First Crusade and internal conflicts of the Seljuk dynasty. Artuq’s son Suqman 
in 1101 was granted Hisn Kayfa by the emir of Mosul, while some years later, in 
1108, his brother Ilghazi took possession of Mardin." 

The first securely identifiable representative of the Mangüjak (Mengücek) 
dynasty is a certain “Emir Mangig, lord of Kamakh,” who according to Michael 
the Syrian pillaged the region of Melitene on 15 March 1118. Modern scholars, 
though admitting that the emirate’s formative period is generally obscure, have 
made efforts to detect earlier traces of the dynasty’s presence in the northernmost 
part of the Upper Euphrates region by combining archaeological and textual 
evidence. One of the tombs on a pilgrimage site outside the citadel of Kamakh, 
called Sultan Melik türbeleri, is designated in an inscription as the burial place of 
Mengücek Gazi.'? This piece of information, while reflecting a much later tra- 
dition, certainly points to the memory of a saint-like ancestor, who can be linked 
to various corrupted names of Turkmen leaders mentioned in the sources. The 
strongest evidence may be a short note concerning the arrival of a certain Ibn 
Manjak, who according to Ibn al-‘Adim reinforced Sulayman b. Qutlumush with 
300 cavalrymen after the conquest of Antioch in December 1084.7? It is thus 
believed that the founder of the Mangüjak emirate arrived in about 1080 in the 
region, establishing his first residence in Kamakh and from there expanding his 
rule over the surrounding districts.*! 

As regards the origins of the Danishmand emirate, the most reliable pieces 
of information are provided by Michael the Syrian and Ibn al-Athir. Accord- 
ing to the former, “in the year 1396/1084—1085 a certain emir of the Turks 
called Tanüshmaàn invaded the province of Cappadocia, taking possession of 
Sebasteia, Kaisareia, and other places in the northern region, and thus the rule of 
the house of Tanüshmàn began."?? The latter, under the year 493/17 November 
1099-5 November 1100, provides some additional details: “Gumushtakin b. al- 
Danishmand Tàylü, who was only called Ibn al-Danishmand because his father 
had been a teacher of the Turkmen (mu'alliman li-l-Turkuman) and whose fortunes 
prospered to such an extent that he became a ruler as lord of Malatya, Stwas, and 
other places."?? Combining these statements with data provided by inscriptions, 
coins, and the legendary narrative of the Danishmand-nama, scholars have drawn 
the conclusion that the historical founder of the dynasty may have been called 
Gumushtakin Ahmad, son of Taylu ‘Ali, the Danishmand, i.e., “the teacher, wise 
man." Perhaps a relative of Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush, he may have come to Asia 
Minor in about 1080, probably sent into exile by Malikshah because of seditious 
tendencies, and devoted himself to the conquest of the northeastern part of the 
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central Anatolian plateau, while Sulayman concentrated on the regions further 
west.?* This reconstruction, which pre-supposes the existence of a well-coordinated 
strategy of conquest, is certainly too schematic, but, on the other hand, there is 
no necessity to follow the skepticism of Cahen, who rejects any definite knowledge 
about Danishmand prior to 1095.”° 

As regards Chawuldur, the available evidence is extremely scarce. The only 
otherwise known personality bearing a similar name would be Atsiz's brother 
Jawuli, who in 1075/76 appears as commander during a campaign in central 
Syria.?? But this identification can hardly be correct, for the city of Mar'ash soon 
became one of the main strongholds of Philaretos Brachamios, who in 1084/85 
made it a residence of an Armenian Katholikos and thereafter used it as a final 
refuge.” There may have been a short period of Turkish rule in the time before 
the arrival of the crusaders in 1097. Taken together, except for Artuq, there is 
no evidence supporting the arrival of the aforementioned commanders as early 
as the 1070s. There are some details pointing to the 1080s as time of their first 
appearance, but they did not come even then as conquerors of specific regions 
granted to them, but rather as rebels and chiefs of raiders, who in the course of 
time managed to gain hold of certain fortresses. From these points they grad- 
ually widened their sphere of influence over the towns and territories listed in 
Nishàpürr's catalogue. 


Sulaymàn B. Qutlumush’s first appearance in Anatolia 


It is striking that very few early Muslim sources transmitting material about the 
Turkish expansion in Asia Minor clearly refer to the activities of Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush in the time preceding his expedition to Antioch. The mid-twelfth 
century author al-Azimi briefly notes sub anno 467/27 August 1074-15 August 
1075: “Sulayman b. Qutlumush conquered Nicaea and its territories (Nigiya 
wa-a'malaha).””° Likewise, the slightly younger chronicler of Mayyafariqin, Ibn 
al-Azraq al-Fariqi, in a passage referring to Qily Arslan I explains: “The king 
(al-malik) Sulayman b. Qutlumush had come from Malikshah and had conquered 
the land of the Romans (bilàd al-Riim), Malatya, Qaysariyya, Aqsara—the under- 
lying word is Aq Sara, which means ‘white city'—OQüniya, Sīwās, and the whole 
territory of the Romans (jami' wilayat al-Rüm)."?? Many scholars have taken these 
scraps of information at face value, and thus the year 1075 became a sort of 
widely accepted foundation date for the Seljuk principality in Asia Minor, which 
extended from the Propontis coastland as far as the banks of the Euphrates.?? An 
anonymous ^aljaq-nama from the second half of the fourteenth century came to 
support this version with additional legendary material. Sulaymàn is said to have 
been originally granted the rule over Syria and Diyar Bakr, but being unable 
to impose his authority, he decided to fight the Romans. Along with Turkmen 
warriors from Khuràsan he conquered Konya and Nicaea, seized the treasures 
of the imperial government, and received the tribute of the local population.?! 
Hence, the image of Sulayman is further developed into that of a powerful con- 
queror and champion of ghaza, who managed within a short time to gain wealth 
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and to establish a strong lordship, earning the respect of the Byzantines. As will 
be shown in more detail below, our Byzantine witnesses hardly refer to any form 
of Turkish control over Nicaea or other cities in Bithynia and central Anatolia 
prior to 1080/81.?? The only thing that seems to be certain is that the sons of 
Qutlumush, who escaped death and captivity after the failure of their Syrian 
adventure in 1075, fled with their companions to the interior of Asia Minor. They 
may actually have raided the old capital of Lycaonia and its environs and thence 
proceeded, following the Byzantine road system in a northwestern direction, to 
Phrygia and Bithynia. There they quickly established contacts with the Byzantine 
aristocracy, among them Nikephoros Botaneiates and other rebels.?? 

Ibn al-Azraq’s laconic phrase may imply a sort of official appointment on the 
part of the sultan, but in general the early Muslim tradition, most likely because 
of the seditious past of the sons of Qutlumush, does not count them among 
the loyal commanders of the Seljuk dynasty. They were primarily perceived as 
being associated with the rebellious Nawakiyya Turkmen, who intruded into 
Asia Minor in an attempt to escape the sultan’s control. A characteristic case in 
point is Malikshah’s aunt and ex-wife of the rebel Arishgi, Jawhar Khatün, who, 
because of serious discord with her nephew in March 1076, tried via Azerbaijan 
to join groups of Turkish invaders heading to Byzantine territory, but eventually 
she was stopped and killed.? 

Twelfth-century Christian texts, despite their diametrically opposed view- 
point, in some aspects share the ideas expressed in Seljuk and other Muslim 
chronicles. Matthew of Edessa, who presents the Byzantine defeat of Manzikert 
as the “beginning of the second devastation and final destruction of our country 
by the wicked Turkish forces,"?? construes Diogenes’ death as an event causing 
the sultan’s anger. The sacrilegious crime against Alp Arslan’s treaty partner 
demonstrates the Byzantines’ godless nature and prompts the sultan to nullify 
all existing agreements, sending his soldiers on new raids against Christian ter- 
ritory.?? In a very similar way Nikephoros Bryennios notes that, when the Turks 
learned what had happened to Diogenes, they violated the agreements and trea- 
ties that he had concluded for the benefit of the Romans and began to pillage 
the entire East." Michael the Syrian was the first Christian historian to make 
a direct causal link between the battle of Manzikert and the further Turkish 
expansion into the interior of Asia Minor. Michael agrees with Matthew that the 
immediate result of the sultan’s military success was the Turks’ holding sway over 
Armenia. This view is confirmed by other sources referring to the outcome of Alp 
Arslan’s campaigns in the years 1064-71, in which a series of major strongholds 
between the Caucasus Mountains and Vaspurakan had been subjected to Seljuk 
rule. Michael also shows similarities with Nishàpüri and Ibn al-Azraq in using 
the motif of the commanders' official appointment by the sultan, applying it to 
Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush: 


Their sultan, Alp Arslan [...] sent his cousin Sulayman to the lands of 
Cappadocia and the Pontus (/-athrawatha dh-Qappadhüqaya wa-dh-Püntüs) and 
gave him the authority to proclaim himself sultan (d-nettakhraz sültàn). When 
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he came, the Romans took to flight before him. He seized the cities of Nicaea 
and Nikomedeia (ENiqiya wa-l-Nigiimidhiya) and took up rule over them, and 
the whole region was filled with Turks. When the caliph of Baghdad (khalipha 
dh-Baghdad) learned about this, he sent a banner and other objects, and he 
himself crowned Sulayman and proclaimed him sultan, that means king, and 
thus his authority was confirmed. Thus the Turks had two kings (lTürkaye 
hallén tren malké), one in Khurasan and the other one in the land of the 
Romans (beth Romaye), apart from those of Margiana (hallen da-bh-Margani).°® 


It may be assumed that in composing this passage, which along with the rest of 
the chronicle reflects the historical knowledge of the second half of the twelfth 
century, Michael the Syrian was influenced by Seljuk dynastic concepts, the ex- 
istence of the powerful sultanate of Konya in the years of Qily Arslan II (1155-92) 
and the idea that the Abbasid caliph had the right to bestow titles and appoint 
governors by handing over the insignia of office. Just as in the Seljuk tradition, 
without any historical foundation the concession to Sulayman of territories in 
Anatolia is connected with the memory of Sultan Alp Arslan and the victory 
of Manzikert. Moreover, Michael was certainly well acquainted with the cere- 
monial of the court of Konya, where the caliph’s conferral of banners and other 
symbols of authority must have been already a firmly established practice. A new 
element, however, that contradicted Seljuk political concepts and thus could not 
have been derived from Muslim sources was the idea that the Seljuk sultan would 
concede the title of sultan to subordinate commanders. In this way, Michael 
obviously tried to explain why in his time there were two sultans pertaining to 
the same lineage. As we have already seen with respect to the alleged letter of the 
Turkish chief Shukli to Ibn Qutlumush,?? kinship with the Seljuk dynasty from 
early on was a strong element forging unity and cohesion among the Turkish 
warriors. What is more, many Turkmen groups favored the pre-eminence of the 
descendants of Arslàn-Isra'il and Qutlumush among the various branches of the 
Seljuk clan. Later on, the lords of Konya also underlined their close relationship 
with the Great Seljuk sultanate. Hence, an outside observer could be led quite 
easily to the conclusion that in its institutional basis the sultanate of Rüm was 
rooted in an official bestowal of the title upon its founder. 

A similar tendency can be observed in the terminological nuances used in 
historical texts of the early Komnenian period. Anna Komnene, for instance, 
alternately labels Sulayman and other Seljuk rulers soultan or amer and speaks of 
the residence in Nicaea as soultanikion (sultan’s palace).! Byzantine intellectuals 
in the 1130s/1140s were aware of the firmly established sultanate of Konya, but 
they did not possess any specific knowledge about the gradually emerging struc- 
tures and institutions of the Turkish-Muslim principalities in Asia Minor. Just as 
Michael the Syrian, they projected their contemporary experiences back to the 
time of the Turks' first arrival. 

As the geographical horizon of the extant accounts after the defeat of Romanos 
IV shifted to central and northwestern Asia Minor, Byzantine sources, except for 
some glimpses at the situation in Antioch, hardly yield any information about the 
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eastern borderlands during the 1070s. The imperial government obviously main- 
tained a kind of formal authority by appointing officials and conferring court 
titles, and the structures of the Byzantine administrative system remained largely 
intact," but it is hard to say to what extent Constantinople was still able to exert 
effective control. In any event, from a military point of view after the civil strife of 
1071—72 the government of Constantinople was no longer able to put up any re- 
sistance against invading warrior groups, whereas the Seljuk sultanate increased 
its influence over the Muslim potentates in the regions stretching between the 
Caucasus Mountains, Lake Van, and Aleppo. These developments certainly con- 
tributed to a growing permeability of the frontier zone and the unbroken influx of 
new groups of Turkmen invaders. The number of Turks arriving on the central 
Anatolian plateau certainly increased, but there are no traces of any permanent 
establishment in certain regions or towns. The available evidence exclusively 
concerns relatively small bands that were moving rapidly in various parts of Asia 
Minor. In contrast to Syria, where Turkish chiefs, such as Atsiz b. Uwaq and Taj 
al-Dawla Tutush, quickly intermingled with local elites, established themselves 
in urban centers, and thus founded new political entities, in central and western 
Anatolia the Turkish warrior groups persevered in rural areas for quite a long 
time, dominating river valleys and roads. They pursued raiding activities and 
formed profitable coalitions with members of the local aristocracy, but they did 
not yet develop mechanisms supporting the control of territories and the creation 
of durable lordships. 


First Turkish advances to the Sangarios Basin 
and Bithynia, 1073 


In the civil strife between Romanos IV and the Doukas clan, the Komnenos 
family, by that time mainly represented by the kouropalatissa Anna Dalassene and 
her sons, sided with the latter and thus regained its influential position at court, 
establishing bonds of marriage with the ruling house and holding some of the 
most important military posts.? After Manuel’s premature death, his younger 
brothers, Isaac (born ca. 1050) and Alexios (born 1057), despite their young ages, 
began to play a leading role in the military affairs of the East. The starting point 
of this development was the appointment of Isaac to the rank of domestikos ton 
scholon tes anatoles and his expedition against the Turks in 1073.55 Both Attaleiates 
and Bryennios explain this new campaign as resulting from extensive Turkish 
raids, which, on the grounds of the itinerary of the imperial troops via Konya to 
Kaisareia, can be located in Cappadocia and the eastern fringes ofthe Anatolian 
plateau.** p 

While attacking Turks marauding the region of Kaisareia, Isaac's troops 
suffered a serious defeat, in which many soldiers were killed and captured—Isaac 
too was taken prisoner—and the camp and the baggage train were pillaged. 
The accounts of Attaleiates and Bryennios differ substantially in that the former 
stresses the personal responsibility of the commander, who attacked the enemy 
without taking necessary precautions, while the latter turns the report into a 
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eulogy on Alexios, who as companion of his elder brother is presented as the 
central protagonist of the events despite his very young age of about 17. He is said 
to have made heroic attempts to raise the morale of the soldiers and to organize 
the defense of the Byzantine camp.*? During the soldiers’ flight in the dark of the 
night he escaped over the mountains to the city of Gabadonia (Develi), where 
the townspeople gave him shelter." Subsequently, all his efforts concentrated on 
ransoming his brother from Turkish captivity. 

It is hard to assess the exact relationship between the historical facts and the 
literary elaboration of Bryennios’ account, but as regards the problem of Turkish 
expansion, it is noteworthy that Alexios is said to have pursued the Turks 
who were holding his brother in custody in a northwesterly direction as far as 
Ankara. '? The old capital of the province of Galatia and the Boukellarion theme, 
situated on the northern part of the Anatolian plateau between the Sangarios 
and the Halys Valleys,'? appears here for the first time as a target of Turkish 
raiders. The most important invasion route ran through the southern parts of 
the Anatolian plateau from Cappadocia to Lycaonia, Phrygia, and the Upper 
Meander (Büyük Menderes) Valley.?? Another remarkable detail is that, while 
encircling the city and harassing the inhabitants with their assaults, the Turks 
had no ambition but obtaining a ransom for their high-ranking prisoner.?! This 
example clearly shows that in 1073 the Turks had not yet developed a strategy 
beyond the customary aims of accumulating booty and wealth. 

Having arrived on the northern Anatolian plateau, the Turks apparently found 
no obstacles to crossing the Sangarios River to Bithynia and advancing into the 
coastland of the Propontis. After the release of Isaac, who was freed in exchange 
for money collected in the region and a number of hostages, the two Komnenian 
brothers reportedly followed this path as far as a village near Nikomedeia (Izmit), 
where they were ambushed by a band of 200 Turkish warriors.?? Byzantine 
soldiers defected to the Turks in order to save their lives while in a fervent speech 
Alexios tried to raise the fighting spirit of his companions.?? These details are 
certainly part of the idealizing tendency in Bryennios’ romance-like presenta- 
tion of young Alexios' heroic exploits. Nevertheless, the episode is one of the few 
pieces of evidence suggesting that Turkish groups in Anatolia, just as in Syria 
and Iran, incorporated local elements into their ranks. Moreover, it shows that 
from 1073 onwards northwestern Asia Minor had become permeable from the 
northern plateau around Ankara to the Propontis coastland. After the defeat 
of the imperial troops in Cappadocia, the Byzantine administration no longer 
possessed any defensive structures in the Sangarios Valley and Bithynia with 
which to put a halt to the invaders’ advance.?* This was the first step towards the 
ensuing intrusion of Sulaymàn b. Outlumush and his companions, who found a 
largely unprotected region. 

In the context of the changing structures of the Byzantine military system, 
with its increasing dependency upon mercenary troops, an important factor 
of this period was a strong contingent of Norman mercenaries under the com- 
mand of Rouselios/Ourselios, i.e., Roussel de Bailleul, formerly a subordinate 
officer of Crispin and participant in Romanos IV's expedition of 1071.?? Until 
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his imprisonment in 1075, he was a powerful player who, in his attempt to create 
an independent sphere of influence in regions of central and northern Anatolia, 
partly rose up against and partly collaborated with the Byzantine ruling elite 
while pursuing coalitions with Turkish chieftains. His conflict with the imperial 
government forms one of the main themes of Byzantine historical accounts con- 
cerning these years.?9 

The 1073 campaign marked the beginning of this confrontation. Roussel, who 
had been ordered to accompany Isaac’s troops with a contingent of 400 Frankish 
soldiers, split with the Byzantine commander in Konya and abandoned the main 
body of the imperial forces, heading towards Melitene or Sebasteia.? The dis- 
ruption of administrative links and lines of communication between the center 
and the periphery allowed local factors to take hold of revenues and to exert 
political authority. After the withdrawal of Isaac and Alexios, Roussel de Bailleul 
wielded power over towns and villages in Galatia and Lycaonia and levied taxes 
from them.?? Apparently, the Norman soldiers’ military force was strong enough 
for them to impose their will upon the local population and to fend off Turkish 
attacks. Both Attaleiates and Bryennios ascribe the government's failure to take 
effective measures to safeguard the threatened regions to the ruler's lack of 
imperial virtues and his minister Nikephoritzes’ bad influence.?? In this way, the 
chief representatives of the old regime were blamed for the overall disintegration, 
which in 1073 apparently started to spread from the borderlands to central and 
western Anatolia. 


Byzantine rebels and Turkish warriors in central Asia 


Minor, 1074-75 


The imperial government tried to face the precarious situation in Asia Minor by 
dispatching new military forces and by using diplomatic means to establish alli- 
ances with warrior groups operating in the region. The court of Constantinople 
was already well acquainted with Turkish defectors who had been integrated into 
the Byzantine military apparatus. As a result, the imperial palace entered nego- 
tiations with ‘Turkish invaders and tried through gifts and promises to win them 
over for temporary coalitions. The growing power of Roussel’s Norman forces 
caused the imperial government to seek a strong counter-weight, which at that 
time only the Turks could provide. In this way, the practice of undermining local 
elites through short-lived military alliances, one of the main factors fostering the 
Turkish expansion in northern Syria and other Muslim regions, was transferred 
to Asia Minor in 1074.°° Once again, the Byzantine government could hardly 
control the Turkish chieftains and, within a short time, they came to be directly 
involved in serious power struggles. 

The new campaign against Roussel de Bailleul was under the command of 
Michael VIPs uncle, the kaisar John Doukas, whom the emperor had appointed 
strategos autokrator. Bryennios ascribes this decision to a conspiracy of the logothetes 
tou dromou Nikephoritzes, who allegedly wished to get rid of his strongest rival at 
court, but the exact nature of these constellations can hardly be elucidated.?! 
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The first hostile encounter took place at the bridge tou Zombou, one of the most 
important crossings of the Sangarios River, on the eastern bank of which Roussel 
was encamped while John approached from Dorylaion. The battle ended with a 
disastrous defeat of John Doukas. His troops were dispersed, his son Andronikos 
was seriously wounded, and he himself was taken prisoner. Only Nikephoros 
Botaneiates, the commander of the rear guard, managed to escape with his 
men.° Further strengthened by this victory, Roussel proceeded with his troops 
through Bithynia to the coastland opposite Constantinople. The details our two 
main narratives provide are contradictory at some points, but, if we believe 
Attaleiates, Roussel set up camp near Chrysopolis (Uskiidar) within sight of the 
imperial palace with a considerable force of 3,000 Frankish soldiers, pillaging 
the area and setting fire to houses in the nearby town.?? The objectives of this 
campaign are not entirely clear, but in all likelihood he intended to put pres- 
sure on the imperial government in order to extort important concessions.°* The 
subsequent proclamation of John Doukas as emperor, which is explained as a 
means to gain broader backing among the local population and to gather more 
soldiers," is in line with this explanation, although it cannot be said for certain 
whether John Doukas had serious personal ambitions to take the imperial crown 
from his nephew.99 

How serious a threat this advance was considered in Constantinople is artic- 
ulated in the descriptions referring to the panic overwhelming Michael VII and 
the court elite and the measures they took. An embassy sent to Roussel's camp 
promised gifts and the title of kouropalates, which was still reserved to relatives of 
the ruling house and very high-ranking Christian vassal lords.°’ Moreover, the 
emperor set Roussel’s wife and children free in order to appease him.®® Another 
plan of the imperial government aimed at establishing an alliance with Turkish 
raiders operating in the Propontis region, which seems to have become even 
more accessible to the Turkish invaders because of the conflict with Roussel. 
The sources speak of the arrival of Turks in the area of the Sophon Mountain 
(Sabanca Dağı), thus forming an immediate threat to Roussel, who retreated 
with his troops to Nikomedeia and the fortress of Metabole located at the foot of 
the said mountain.?? Bryennios explicitly mentions the chieftain Artouch, who 
is usually identified with the well-known governor of Ta al-Dawla Tutush and 
forefather of the homonymous dynasty in the Diyar Bakr region." At that time 
he was operating in the area east of the Sangarios River, from where he was 
summoned by Michael VII to invade Bithynia and to fight Roussel de Bailleul."! 
During the ensuing skirmishes both Roussel and John Doukas were captured.” 
Once more, the way Artouch treated his captives clearly shows the absence of 
any far-reaching political ambitions. The Turks could have used two of the most 
influential personalities of the Byzantine court elite as a highly effective means 
to exert all sorts of pressure on the imperial government, but they were content 
with ransoming them. Attaleiates explicitly points out the advantages the Turks 
could have achieved. According to the words put into the mouth of the protovestes 
Basileios Maleses, by proclaiming John Doukas emperor the Turks would have 
earned great profit from Byzantine towns, villages, and authorities.’ 
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After being released in exchange for a sum paid by his wife, Roussel retreated 
to the Pontus region, where he seized fortresses and built up a new network of 
territorial control in the region south of Samsun near the Iris River (Yesilirmak), 
i.e., the area of the Armeniakon theme. Soon he became strong enough to bring 
important urban centers, such as Amaseia and Neokaisareia, under his control 
and to attack Turks approaching his realm.’* As has been suggested, in that time 
Roussel was able to collect tax revenues, strengthen his military power through 
fortified strongholds, and may have even possessed personal domains in the 
region, although there is no clear evidence with respect to the latter.” All in 
all, we can speak of some rudimentary structures of a local lordship held by an 
independent group of Norman soldiers, who had gained the support of the local 
aristocracy, be it by force or by favorable agreements and the advantages result- 
ing from the Normans’ effective military protection. 

At the time under discussion, Turkish groups were invading parts of Paphlago- 
nia, the northern Anatolian plateau, and the Sangarios Valley. Although the 
emergence of warlords like Danishmand, Mangujak, and Saltuk most probably 
dates to one or two decades later, it may be assumed that the Turkish presence 
within the Halys basin in northern Cappadocia and the regions east of the 
Armeniakon district must have been at least equally strong. Hence, the territories 
controlled by Roussel’s soldiers were exposed to the influx of Turkish elements 
from all sides, something that made the presence of a strong fighting force guar- 
anteeing a certain amount of security and stability especially valuable.’° 

The imperial government increasingly failed to control and integrate the 
various centrifugal forces making their appearance in the eastern provinces and 
to offer an effective defensive system for the provincial population.’’ At the same 
time, it faced serious intra-dynastic issues requiring an urgent settlement. John 
Doukas’ proclamation as emperor certainly caused serious disturbances in the 
relations between the ruling emperor and his uncle. When on the senate’s ap- 
proval the court of Constantinople eventually paid the ransom for John Doukas, 
the latter had to make clear that he had no ambitions to question the rights of his 
nephew and gain the imperial throne for himself. Therefore, he presented him- 
self before the emperor dressed as a monk and thereafter retreated from court 
politics to the monastery of Stoudiou.’® On the basis of this symbolic gesture 
peace could be restored within the imperial family, but John’s defeat and double 
captivity, first at the hands of Roussel and then of Artouch, must have caused a 
serious loss of prestige. Doubts concerning the military skills and suitability of the 
men in power may have become increasingly stronger. 

Bryennios and Attaleiates offer widely differing interpretations of these events. 
While the former considers the Norman commander above all a rebel who had 
to be subjected to imperial rule, the latter acknowledges his outstanding abil- 
ities in military matters and the strength of his troops, which could have been 
of great value for the Byzantine defensive system.?? This assessment has to be 
viewed in the context of the author's harsh critique of Michael VII. Attaleiates 
took pains to blame Botaneiates' predecessor for the rapid Turkish expansion 
and the overall chaos in the eastern provinces.?! His failure to fulfill his duty to 
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protect his subjects from hostile attacks constituted one of the main arguments 
justifying his violent overthrow. The emperor considered it to be of secondary 
importance, Attaleiates argues, that the Turks attacked the Romans, slaughtered 
the Christians, pillaged villages and territories, and captured and killed countless 
people. As a result “the whole East” was thrown into a panic and the Turks were 
scattered in all Roman themes. Moreover, he accused Michael VII of preferring 
the Turks to control Roman affairs to having the Franks settle somewhere to fend 
off Turkish attacks.?? 

Viewed objectively, it is quite obvious that in 1073-74 Roussel’s Normans were 
a similarly destabilizing factor in Asia Minor to the Turks and certainly a greater 
and more immediate threat to the imperial government, especially in view of the 
proclamation of John Doukas. Indeed, the warriors of Artouch certainly took 
advantage of this situation, but this was not Michael VII’s preference. It was 
the unavoidable consequence of the Turks’ involvement in this conflict. With the 
benefit of hindsight, Attaleiates inverted the historical facts by contrasting the 
image of a potential Norman ally with that of destructive Turkish raiders. 
According to our sources, after their successes in the Propontis coastland the 
Turks withdrew to Upper Phrygia, which probably means the region around 
Amorion south of the Sangarios River." We may assume that by 1074 the Turks 
had significantly strengthened their presence in certain regions of Galatia and 
Phrygia. They were still far from establishing a territorial lordship or from taking 
possession of towns, but they may have possessed rallying points serving as sup- 
port bases for incursions into western Asia Minor. 

The last phase in the conflict between the imperial government and Roussel 
de Bailleul is marked by an expedition in 1075 under the command of Alexios 
Komnenos, who according to our sources was appointed supreme commander 
in the East on this occasion. This decision certainly has to be seen in connection 
with the balance of power among the leading persons at the imperial court 
and seems to have strengthened the alliance between Nikephoritzes and the 
Komnenian family, although the young Alexios may have actually held a much 
lower title during this campaign.5* Be that as it may, the personal involvement of 
the future emperor gave rise to widely differing presentations of this campaign by 
Attaleiates and Bryennios. The former makes a brief and very critical appraisal, 
blasting Michael VIT's policy, which, in his view, achieved nothing but drawing 
the Turks to the coastal area opposite Constantinople.?? Bryennios, instead, in 
the context of his eulogizing narrative, portrays his hero as a skillful commander 
and diplomat, who successfully fulfilled his mission and eventually brought the 
dangerous enemy in fetters to Constantinople. Accordingly, Roussel’s capture 
appears either as a major accomplishment or as fatal mistake accelerating the 
breakdown of Byzantine military power. 

On his way to the East, Alexios reportedly gathered troops, among them a 
small unit of Alan soldiers, and went to Amaseia in order to force the inhabitants 
of this and adjacent towns to suspend their payments to Roussel. At that time a 
Turkish group under the command of a certain Toutach was operating in the 
area, and both Roussel and Alexios entered negotiations with him.®° Bryennios 
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used this episode for an elaborate presentation of Alexios' diplomatic skills and 
rhetorical persuasiveness. Allegedly, he convinced the Turkish chieftain by pre- 
senting the idea of two legitimate rulers collaborating against an outlaw who was 
causing troubles for both of them. By turning Roussel in, Toutach would profit 
in a threefold manner by gaining money, the emperor’s favor, and the sultan’s 
benevolence.97 An intriguing detail is that the Seljuk sultan, i.e., Malikshah, is por- 
trayed as being amicably disposed towards the Byzantine emperor and as ruling 
over the Turkmen warriors in Asia Minor. The image thus evoked is that of two 
supreme authorities of equal rank exerting power over their respective spheres 
of influence and creating bonds of allegiance with subordinate commanders 
moving between the two realms. According to this idea, which expressed what 
was thought to have been the official stance of the imperial government in the 
1070s, there was no essential difference between Frankish and Turkish chiefs 
with respect to their relations with the emperor and the sultan.?? 

Bryennios’ description of an uprising of the people of Amaseia instigated by 
the archontes of the town provides a glimpse at the social tensions in the provincial 
towns of Anatolia. Once Toutach had taken Roussel prisoner, Alexios had to 
find the ransom money for the captive and secure his transport back to Con- 
stantinople. The local aristocracy, however, collaborated with Roussel and was 
not interested in restoring imperial rule over Amaseia. Upon Alexios' request for 
financial support, riots broke out in the town. Alexios supposedly calmed the 
inhabitants by delivering a speech in which he pointed out the diverging interests 
of the aristocrats and the lower strata of the population: The archontes profit both 
by securing their property through collaboration with Roussel and by receiving 
gifts from the emperor; the other citizens, instead, have to bear all reprisals, suf- 
fering massacres, imprisonment, blinding, and mutilation.?? Alexios put an end 
to the riots by pretending to blind Roussel and thus disseminating the impression 
that the Norman chief was no longer capable to command his troops.?9 

The aforementioned details illustrate some noteworthy political attitudes that 
Bryennios ascribed to the milieu of Anatolian provincial towns. Political utility 
and military strength formed the main criteria for the establishment of alliances, 
which came into being irrespective of ethnic and religious divides. Allegiance to 
Constantinople was of significance only as long as the emperor was able to main- 
tain his influence and to guarantee safety with the aid of his army. Hence, the 
local elites of Amaseia concluded agreements with the Norman soldiers, while 
Roussel closely collaborated with Toutach before his imprisonment. As a result, 
the provincial population was confronted with arbitrary encroachments of both 
local aristocrats and foreign warriors, Turks and Normans alike. The estrange- 
ment between the central government and the provincial population favored 
the formation of close links between local aristocrats and intruding invaders. 
Bryennios presents Alexios’ negotiations with the townspeople of Amaseia as an 
attempt to undermine this collaboration by shifting broader portions of the 
inhabitants to his side. Regardless of the fictional elements in this report, it can 
be assumed that it actually reflects the social groupings and tensions among the 
groups living in Anatolian provincial towns during the 1070s.?! 
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It is hard to make a more precise assessment of the Turkish activities in the 
northern parts of Asia Minor, but the overall impression conveyed by Bryennios’ 
account is that numerous warrior groups followed the Halys Valley in a north- 
westerly direction until they reached Paphlagonia and the Pontus coastland. 
Alexios reportedly achieved the surrender of most places under Roussel’s con- 
trol and headed back along the coastland of Paphlagonia and the Boukellarion 
theme to the port of Herakleia (Eregli), where he embarked on a ship for Con- 
stantinople. The region he crossed is described as being seriously threatened by 
the Turks. The domains of the Komnenoi family in Kastamona were abandoned 
and exposed to Turkish attacks; the environs of Herakleia were full of raiders.” 
The routes and mountain passages connecting the imperial city with the Pontus 
region apparently were under the constant threat of invaders. The Turks seem to 
have exerted considerable pressure on the towns and villages in the region, but as 
in other regions they did not yet control any fortified places. 

Allin all, Bryennios stresses the successful outcome of this expedition, claim- 
ing that Alexios would have continued to fight the Turks were it not for urgent 
messages from the emperor calling him back to Constantinople.?* Attaleiates, 
instead, presents a very negative view, suggesting that the imprisonment of 
Roussel removed the last obstacle to the Turks' advance to the Propontis coast- 
land so that they began to attack the environs of Chalkedon and Chrysopolis.?? 
In fact the Turks had already reached Bithynia, coming from the Sangarios Valley 
further south, and thus his remark concerning Roussel's importance seems 
somehow exaggerated and has to be seen in the context of his severe criticism 
of Michael VII. For the same reason, the author strongly condemns the agree- 
ment between the emperor and Toutach. Doing so, the historian combines the 
ethnographic stereotype of the barbarians’ treacherous and unreliable nature 
with the image of Michael VII as a careless and pitiless ruler. The Turks, he 
argues, betray friendship for money and consider it a legal precept (xapéyyeApa 
vopov) to deceive, to kill, and to betray the Romans, disregarding their oaths. 
Michael VII, in turn, is depicted as totally ignoring the Turkish threat and 
the rumors concerning the Turks’ raiding in the vicinity of the capital as 
though it were a foreign country.?? As regards Roussel, the emperor was not 
willing to make a decision in accordance with the ideas of imperial tolerance 
and generosity and thus to preserve such a great commander for the empire 
in order to gain his gratitude and use him for the defense of the East.” The 
emperor's wrath deprived the Byzantine State of a capable military leader and 
effective manpower. This view is in sharp contrast with the facts transmitted 
in Bryennios' report presenting Roussel primarily as a dangerous rebel. While 
repudiating the alliance with the Turks, Attaleiates overemphasizes Roussel’s 
military force and draws parallels between the Turks’ inferior human qualities 
and the emperor's immorality. Having lost the characteristics of a good ruler, 
the argument goes, the emperor became one with the barbarians, insensible to 
their cruelties.?? 

In summary, the eastern provinces in the years 1073-75 experienced a sig- 
nificant expansion of Turkish activities from Cappadocia to Galatia, northern 
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Phrygia, Paphlagonia, the Sangarios Valley, Bithynia, and the Propontis coast- 
land. In this way, the southern invasion route leading from Cilicia and the Eu- 
phrates region to Lycaonia, southern Phrygia, Pisidia, and the Meander Valley 
was supplemented by a northern one. Movements and assaults of Turkish warrior 
groups affected the entire central Anatolian plateau and parts of northwestern 
Asia Minor as far as the Pontic coastland around Herakleia (Eregli). Their aims 
and strategies were still mainly focused on the acquisition of booty, money, and 
captives. But due to the political constellations, there was a stronger involvement 
in intra-Byzantine power struggles among the central government, the provincial 
aristocracy, and independent mercenary groups. As a result, the Turks intensified 
their control over rural areas, roads, and river valleys and established advanced 
rallying points enabling them to remain permanently in regions of central 
Anatolia. A part of the Byzantine historiographical tradition ascribes these 
developments to the personal failure of Emperor Michael VII and his advisors. 
But on the basis of the opposing views proposed by the historians it becomes quite 
clear that the eastern provinces faced a situation in which the imperial govern- 
ment, no longer able to exert effective control, had lost its integrative and unify- 
ing force while various centrifugal and local powers were still not able to prevail 
and establish viable territorial lordships. The Turks successfully took advantage 
of a power vacuum and offered their services to all parties involved. In the next 
stage they were increasingly drawn into the political and ideological sphere of the 
Byzantine imperial court. 


Asia Minor during the Revolts of Nikephoros 
Botaneiates and Alexios I, 1077-81 


The decisive phase for the permanent establishment of Turkmen warrior groups 
and nomads in Bithynia and other parts of western Asia Minor roughly coincides 
with the period between the revolt of Nikephoros Botaneiates in June 1077 and 
the revolt of Alexios Komnenos in April 1081.7? As we have seen, in the years 
1073—75 the Turks enjoyed more or less unhindered access to Bithynia and pen- 
etrated the Propontis coastland as far as the Asian suburbs of Constantinople. If 
we believe Attaleiates, who establishes a causal link between the revolt of Bota- 
neiates and the Turkish raids, ? until 1077 the Turkish presence in western Asia 
Minor was constantly increasing. The same source mentions masses of refugees 
who arrived day after day in Constantinople, fleeing the marauding barbarians 
and the threat of famine. ! One gets the impression that numerous bands of 
raiders were roaming around the region, causing vast devastation, disruption 
of routes and transportation networks, and a high degree of insecurity for the 
rural population, travelers, and military units. The image of wholesale destruc- 
tion in the entire East is evoked.!°? Considering Attaleiates’ intention to create 
the impression of a sharp contrast between a corrupt regime and a just rebel, it 
is questionable to what extent these descriptions reflect the reality of these years. 
What does "the entire East" really include, at a time when the Turks still did not 
possess any urban centers or fortified places? With their raids they certainly put 
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considerable pressure on military units and the rural population, but they were 
not yet able to exert any territorial control. 

The most characteristic feature of these years is the frequent involvement of 
Turkish warriors in Byzantine rebellions, a factor that had become tangible for 
the first time during the conflicts with Roussel de Bailleul. The Turks not only 
achieved considerable financial gains, but they also became deeply involved in 
the power struggle between members of the Byzantine elite. This drew the Turkish 
invaders closer to the imperial circles of Constantinople and contributed to the 
dissemination of Byzantine political concepts among them. The final outcome 
was an Official treaty by which, in the months after his accession to the throne, 
Alexios I conceded to Sulayman b. Qutlumush and his companions a certain 
degree of legitimate authority and territorial rule in parts of Bithynia. 

The reconstruction of the developments is complicated by the fact that both 
Attaleiates and Bryennios have a gap in their narrative covering the time span 
between the end of Alexios' expedition in 1075 and the beginning of Botaneiates' 
revolt in 1077. This is all the more regrettable in that we do not have any informa- 
tion about the immediate results of the first massive arrival of Turkish groups in 
Bithynia. In particular, the Byzantine sources do not provide any details about the 
first appearance of the sons of Qutlumush in western Asia Minor. They suddenly 
come to the foreground with Botaneiates’ advance towards Constantinople.!9* 

Theaccounts of Attaleiates and Bryennios show increasing divergences because 
of the strong encomiastic elements in the former’s presentation of his hero.!°° 
This tendency entails not only a change of style from a relatively straightforward 
narrative to a particularly verbose and ornate description but also a quite radical 
re-appraisal of the political events. Aspects of the Turkish expansion, which with 
respect to previous years are interpreted as symptoms of decay in the imperial 
government and as signs of God's wrath, are now described as challenges that 
the new God-chosen ruler successfully handled. Bryennios, instead, certainly ex- 
plains Botaneiates’ victory as an accomplishment enabled by God's providence, 
but he does not especially highlight the qualities of this man.'°° He appears as 
one of a whole series of rebels, the most outstanding of whom in Bryennios' view 
is, as one may expect, his namesake father or grandfather. 

A crucial question that needs further clarification 1s in what way the collab- 
oration between Byzantine rebels and Turkmen warriors changed the political 
and ideological framework of their relations and to what extent the Turkish 
invaders transformed this mutual approach into a formative power enabling the 
establishment of rudimentary structures of domination and administration. 
Nikephoros Botaneiates was a distinguished general who, after a long career 
beginning under the reign of Constantine IX, held the post of strategos of the 
Anatolikon theme. In about October 1077 he openly revolted against Michael 
VII, setting off from Phrygia for Constantinople.!9? From the outset it seems 
that both the emperor and Botaneiates were taking pains to gain support from 
the Turks who were roaming the territories between Phrygia and Bithynia. 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush and his men occupied a crucial position in these 
contacts. If we believe Bryennios, the decision-makers in Constantinople first 
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approached Sulayman through an emissary,!!° thus applying the same strategy 


as in the war against Roussel de Bailleul in 1075. In the meantime Botaneiates 
and his followers proceeded via Kotyaion (Kütahya) and a stronghold on the 
Sangarios River towards Nicaea, where he first had skirmishes with Sulaymàn's 
Turks. Botaneiates’ advantage in this situation was the fact that one of his closest 
companions was the Seljuk lord Arisghi/Chrysoskoulos, who had taken refuge at 
the court of Constantinople in 1070 because of discord with Sultan Alp Arslan.'!! 
This man entered negotiations with Sulaymàn, persuading him to retreat in 
exchange for a sum of money, and thus the men of Botaneiates gained access 
to Nicaea.!!? It becomes evident that the Turks controlled the routes and rural 
areas in the vicinity of this city. The presence in Botaneiates’ camp of a Turkish 
nobleman, who despite his defection several years earlier may still have been an 
awe-inspiring personality because of his bonds with the Seljuk dynasty of Persia, 
in all likelihood played an important role for the successful outcome of the talks 
with Sulayman, an important scion of the same family. It may be assumed that 
the mediation of a Turkish dignitary with close relations to the Seljuk house 
and the Byzantine court elite was an important factor for acquainting the sons 
of Outlumush with elements of the Byzantine mentality and political culture. 

Bryennios does not mention any further agreements between the two sides, 
stressing, instead, the enthusiastic reception Botaneiates had among the people of 
Nicaea.'!? This gap can be filled with the report of Attaleiates, who refers exten- 
sively to contacts with the Turks, albeit with a strong tendency to glorify. Accord- 
ing to the traditional ideal of the victorious emperor, which forms an intrinsic 
part of encomiastic speeches, the author presents his protagonist as an irresistible 
commander, who “terrified all Huns who were ravaging the East and filled them 
with astonishment and perplexity, and [so] an enormous Turkish crowd started 
to gather around him in a slavish attitude. They came to him as defectors profess- 
ing their servitude and exposing that talking to him and seeing him is an enor- 
mous benefit.”!!* The image of a ruler desperately at pains to find allies among 
hostile invaders even to the detriment of the empire, as presented in the case of 
Michael VII, is now reversed for Botaneiates by highlighting the rebel’s powerful 
attractiveness in drawing Romans and enemies close to him.!? People fleeing 
to Botaneiates’ camp went without fear of the marauding Turks, and the latter 
did not prevent anybody from reaching his destination.!! While Michael VII 
eagerly tried to win over the Turks as intimate friends, sending them countless 
gifts and stirring them up with all sorts of promises, God’s providence arranged 
another outcome, and so they joined Botaneiates, swore servitude, promised to 
make an alliance, and sided with his faction. God, who in Attaleiates’ view 
had prepared the grounds for Botaneiates’ rebellion, appears once again as a 
transcendental power causing the Turks to support the rebel. These statements 
prepare the description of the establishment of the official alliance between 
Botaneiates and the sons of Qutlumush: 


For this reason some of the noblemen of Persia came to Nicaea. They were 
brothers in flesh and nature, drew the eponym of Koutloumouses from their 
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father’s name and strove for the sultan’s title and power opposing the chief- 
tain of the Huns. Therefore, they fled to the land of the Romans to gain [the 
support of] a power rivaling him. What because of their royal descent they 
would never have accepted to do for any king of the Persians or the Romans, 
they unexpectedly showed to him: they bent their knees and declared that 
with much confidence they would lead the way of his march to the impe- 
rial city. After making them more obedient and well disposed with prudent 
words and gestures, he inflamed them so as to submit and show allegiance to 
him and made them fervent supporters of his majesty to such an extent that 
they turned into completely different persons, as the saying goes, made an 
agreement with the Romans accompanying him and became one union and 
lordship in the unification of allegiance and honest friendship.!!® 


Attaleiates’ account resembles the Muslim-Seljuk tradition in that it points to 
the rebellious past of the sons of Qutlumush and their power struggle with the 
Great Seljuk sultan. This version is in sharp contrast to the idea of an official 
appointment of Sulayman b. Qutlumush as conqueror and ruler of territories in 
Asia Minor, as described by Michael the Syrian and later Seljuk chronicles. By 
presenting the sons of Qutlumush as refugees arriving in Byzantine territory in 
search of a strong power to back their claims, Attaleiates emphasizes the out- 
standing political profile of Botaneiates, who thus is portrayed as the most ap- 
propriate person to offer the sons of Qutlumush the support and protection they 
need. An intriguing new feature is the prostration of the Turkish warlords before 
the Byzantine rebel, a symbolic gesture that not only underlines Botaneiates’ im- 
perial aspirations but also underscores the rebel’s position ideologically. With the 
prostration performed by Persian descendants of royal blood, Attaleiates alludes 
to a concept of spiritual affinity, on the basis of which members of outstanding 
ruling houses share common rights of sovereignty and supreme rule. Rebellious 
Turks and Romans agree to fight side by side under the aegis of Botaneiates’ 
leadership, thus recognizing his overarching integrative force and legitimatizing 
potential. The Turks, so stubbornly insisting on their struggle against all pre- 
vious emperors, are now ready to be absorbed into the Byzantine political and 
cultural sphere, thus being transformed into useful supporters of the empire. We 
are dealing with a central feature of political thought in Byzantium, going back 
to the period of the empire’s confrontation with the barbarian migrations in Late 
Antiquity. For instance, the ideas that historians and court orators expressed 
on the occasion of the Gothic-Roman treaty of 382 in many respects resemble 
Attaleiates’ vision of a Byzantine-Turkish coalition.!!9 

In contrast to Syriac and later Muslim texts stressing that Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush was fully integrated into the Muslim sphere because of his offi- 
cial appointment, the Byzantine version offers a genuine Roman interpretation, 
according to which Sulayman acquired authority through his alliance with the 
Byzantine rebel and future emperor. In this respect it is noteworthy that, in his 
brief report of the alliance between Botaneiates and the Turks, John Zonaras 
presents a very different version of the circumstances of Sulaymàn's arrival.!?? 
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He is the only Byzantine author to support the idea of an official appointment in 
accordance with Michael the Syrian, albeit with some remarkable peculiarities. 
While Qutlumush and the sultan were striving for power, he argues, the caliph 
left his palace in fear ofa civil war and went to the two rivals, persuading them to 
refrain from fighting. It was agreed that the sultan would keep his empire undi- 
minished but would help his relative, in every possible way, conquer Roman ter- 
ritories and hold sway over them. Sulaymàn's invasion thus appears as result of an 
intra-dynastic compromise initiated by the caliph. In the early twelfth century, 
when Zonaras was writing, the idea of a Roman-Turkish coalition had already 
been superseded by the events of Alexios I’s reign. Seljuk rule in Anatolia had 
become a political reality and thus disseminated its own concepts of legitimacy 
based on the supreme authorities of Islam. As regards the actual state of affairs 
in about 1078, there apparently was intense antagonism between Emperor 
Michael VII and Nikephoros Botaneiates in gaining the support of Turkish war- 
rior groups. Especially for the latter, securing open routes for his march towards 
the imperial city and for people coming to his camp was vital for success. The 
rural areas between Phrygia and Bithynia could no longer be controlled without 
taking the Turkish factor seriously into account. !?! 

According to Attaleiates, in March 1078 the united Turkish and Byzantine 
forces under Botaneiates’ command proceeded to Chalcedon and Chrysopolis, 
where they pitched camp. The atmosphere is depicted as one of “great joy” due 
to the fact that for a long time no Romans had come to this place, which had 
become a shelter for ‘Turks and a place stained with the blood of many Christians. 
But once the insignia of Roman dominion made their appearance all the inhabit- 
ants of Constantinople took courage and held hopes of victory. The coastal towns 
on the Asian shores of the Propontis joyfully opened their gates to Botaneiates’ 
soldiers.?? These were in all likelihood Byzantine soldiers, for Attaleiates 
explicitly refers to “infantrymen,” not to soldiers on horseback as would apply to 
Turkish forces. The latter seem to have controlled the routes between the coast 
and Nicaea, thus enabling the people of Constantinople to reach Botaneiates’ 
camp without obstacles.!?9 

While Michael VII was compelled to resign and become a monk, Nikephoros 
Botaneiates entered the imperial city and was crowned emperor in late March 
1078.* As was to be expected, the successful rebel first had to expand his cir- 
cle of supporters by generously distributing lavish gifts, titles, and privileges.!?? 
Among those waiting for their awards were “the barbarian company" (Ñ £0vixr| 
ugpíc) or the “Qutlumush Turks" (KovtovApotvoto TobpkoU. “For keeping their 
servile devotion and loyalty towards the emperor," as Attaleiates puts it, they 
received many goods. In particular, he distinguishes between the sons of 
Qutlumush, who day by day were showered with lavish gifts from the imperial 
treasury, and the Turkish commanders, who entered the city in servile habit and 
came out with their hands and bags full of gold and precious textiles.!2° The 
Turkish military elite was thus given the opportunity to visit Constantinople in 
person, to form an impression of Byzantine court life, and to amass consider- 
able amounts of precious objects and artisan products. This certainly further 
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strengthened the cultural and ideological influence of the Byzantine elite on its 
Turkish allies. The fact that the Turks, as Attaleiates asserts, with drumbeats and 
acclamations publicly projected their allegiance to and recognition of Botaneiates’ 
authority shows that they had become a part of the new ruler’s propaganda 
strategy, disseminating the image of a generous and powerful emperor, who had 
transformed the empire’s dangerous enemies into obedient subjects.!?7 

As the strategy followed by various Turkmen warrior groups in the Muslim 
territories of Syria and Mesopotamia has demonstrated, establishing bonds of 
allegiance with the local elites was the first step towards erecting an independent 
territorial rule within the framework of pre-existing political entities. Likewise, 
in the Byzantine eastern provinces of the 1070s, warrior groups bound together 
by a strong spirit of cohesion could quickly turn into autonomously operating 
political factors, trying to increase their revenues and spheres of influence. Roussel 
de Bailleul and his Norman soldiers were on the verge of achieving the estab- 
lishment of a local lordship, but they were frustrated by a Byzantine-Turkish 
coalition in conjunction with a lack of support from the provincial population. 
Very soon, the sons of Qutlumush would not find any serious rival to stop them. 

The successive emergence of other seditious movements, in which the Turkmen 
warriors of the Qutlumush clan were actively involved, decisively fostered further 
Turkish penetration of the inner circles of Byzantine imperial power. Already 
in November 1077, Nikephoros Bryennios, the doux of Dyrrachion, had started 
his rebellion in the western provinces, having secured the support of many 
aristocrats and the greatest part of the western military units of the empire.! 
In the weeks following Botaneiates’ accession to the throne Bryennios marched 
towards Constantinople, forcing the new regime to react as quickly as possible. 
Alexios Komnenos had switched sides early enough, persuading Michael VII 
to resign. As a reward, he was appointed megas domestikos and entrusted with 
the campaign against Bryennios."? While the palace was negotiating with 
Bryennios about a peace agreement, Alexios once more made use of the alliance 
with the Qutlumush Turks. “He sent a message to the Turkish chiefs who resided 
in Nicaea of Bithynia. These were Masur and Solyman [Mansir and Sulayman], 
the sons of Koutloumous, and they immediately sent allies not fewer than 2.000 
and swiftly prepared others.”!2° 

This is the first statement of a Byzantine author indicating that the sons 
of Qutlumush and their Turkmen warriors not only raided or controlled rural 
areas but were actually in possession of an important fortified town. Given that 
Attaleiates, referring to events that took place only a few weeks earlier in the 
context of Botaneiates’ rise to power, describes the new emperor’s Turkish allies 
as camping outside the Asian suburbs of Constantinople, the question arises 
whether Bryennios’ statement should be taken at face value or reflects a later 
stage in the process of Turkish establishment in Bithynia. The available source 
material does not allow for a definitive conclusion. In the first case one may 
assume that, after Botaneiates’ entrance into Constantinople, the Turkish allies, 
who previously secured the routes between the coastland and Nicaea, came with 
the emperor’s consent to fill the vacuum created by the transfer of local forces to 
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the capital, thus forming a sort of rearguard protecting the hinterland of Bithynia 
against other seditious elements or Turkish raiders. On the other hand, it seems 
highly doubtful that in the moment of his greatest triumph Botaneiates would 
have handed over such a significant stronghold situated a short distance from 
Constantinople to military forces whose loyalty could hardly inspire confidence. 
More likely Nicaea came under Turkish control on some later occasion, when 
the political situation became more insecure because of the persisting internal 
unrest, and many regions in western Asia Minor slipped further from the control 
of the central government. 

A detachment of Turkish warriors participated in the battle of Kalobrye near 
Selymbria in the Thracian hinterland of Constantinople. Alexios Komnenos and 
his forces were about to be defeated by the numerically superior enemies, so the 
‘Turkish soldiers, arriving on the battlefield in the last moment with their combat 
technique of shooting arrows from horseback and luring enemies into ambushes, 
turned the battle into a victory of the imperial troops and managed to capture 
Nikephoros Bryennios.'*! This success, a matter of vital importance for the polit- 
ical survival of Botaneiates, certainly much increased Botaneiates’ esteem for his 
allies and further strengthened their position within the Byzantine administra- 
tive and military apparatus. Unfortunately, the sources do not indicate in what 
way the Turkish warriors were rewarded for their support. 

While other minor uprisings occurred in the western part of the empire in 
the following years, it was not before the autumn of 1080, a few months prior to 
Alexios Komnenos’ usurpation, that Asia Minor once more formed the setting of a 
large-scale rebellion, this time under the command of Nikephoros Melissenos, a 
high-ranking officer holding posts in Asia Minor and the West, who since Alexios’ 
rise to power was closely associated with the Komnenian clan through the title of 
kaisar and the bond of marriage with the emperor’s sister Eudokia.'*? According 
to Bryennios’ account, the main source for these events, Melissenos started his 
revolt from his exile in Kos, from where he came into contact and established an 
alliance with several Turkish chieftains, whose identity is not revealed.!%? The 
area of his first seditious activities is located in the provinces of Asia, Phrygia, and 
Galatia, which roughly correspond to the administrative units of the Anatolikon 
and Boukellarion themes.!** It seems that Dorylaion was an especially important 
stronghold for Melissenos.?? With the aid of his Turkish allies, the report goes, 
he put on the red shoes that visualized his bid for the imperial throne and began 
subduing the towns of the region, the inhabitants of which were ready to accept 
his authority. In this way he gathered a considerable number of troops consisting 
of both local elements and ‘Turkish auxiliary forces and eventually seized the city 
of Nicaea. l 

As we do not have accurate information about the identity of his allies, it is 
hard to arrive at conclusions as to their relationship with the Qutlumush Turks. 
A brief reference to the “sultan” (covAt&voc) who was to be fought in the region 
of Dorylaion,!*° the only time Bryennios uses the word with respect to a Turkish 
ruler in Asia Minor, certainly points to the Seljuk clan of Sulayman, but the 
occurrence of the title in this context is doubtlessly anachronistic. Likewise, it is 
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unclear whether and to what extent the Qutlumush Turks were able to extend 
their sphere of influence beyond Bithynia to the interior of Asia Minor in the 
years after 1078. As a result, it cannot be decided whether Melissenos’ allies were 
subjects or vassals of Sulayman or independent groups of Turkmen warriors. 
The assertion that Melissenos and his troops seized Nicaea clearly contradicts 
Bryennios’ previous statement concerning the city’s role as residence of the sons 
of Qutlumush. Had it been in their hands, they would never have handed it to 
the Byzantine rebel to serve as a basis for his further advance to Constantinople. 
Moreover, given that in 1078 the Qutlumush Turks were loyal allies of Botaneiates, 
supporting him against Michael VII and Nikephoros Bryennios, the question 
arises as to why in 1080/81 they would have abandoned him, siding with one of 
his most dangerous opponents. One assumes that the amicable relations between 
the two sides, based on considerable payments and gifts from the imperial treas- 
ury, had begun to crumble and the former alliance had lost its validity, but the 
sources do not provide any clue for the reasons for such a change. The overall 
picture emerging from this report is highly fragmentary and inconclusive, and 
thus it is hardly possible to draw conclusions regarding the political role of the 
Qutlumush Turks or other Turkmen warrior groups in western Asia Minor and 
their relations with the Byzantine elite during the years 1078-81. 

It is remarkable, however, that in this context Bryennios explicitly mentions 
the surrender of Anatolian towns to Turkish forces for the first time. After putting 
the towns under his control, Melissenos was forced against his will to hand them 
over to the Turks. “Thus it happened within a short time that the Turks took hold 
of all towns in Asia, Phrygia, and Galatia"? At about the same time it may 
be assumed that the Turks took possession of Kyzikos.'?? It is also noteworthy 
that Bryennios repeatedly stresses the military superiority of the Turkish forces. 
Alexios is said to have refused to command an expedition against Melissenos 
because his troops were much inferior to the power of the Turks.!^^ Therefore, 
the protovestiarios John was entrusted with the campaign, but more experienced 
senior officers like George Palaiologos and Basil Kourtikes advised him not to 
besiege Nicaea under these circumstances. As was to be expected, the Byzantines 
were forced to retreat, and it was only at great risk that George Palaiologos man- 
aged to rescue John and his troops from total annihilation. A plan aiming at an 
advance towards Dorylaion was also rejected. 

These details make us believe that the military situation in western Asia 
Minor around 1080 became increasingly precarious and gradually shifted against 
the Byzantine side. Apparently, the Turks were still unable to conquer fortified 
towns by themselves. In order to occupy the urban centers, they depended upon 
the collaboration of Byzantine representatives, who found acceptance among the 
local population. On the other hand, the Byzantine commanders and rebels were 
obviously no longer able to restrain the expansive tendencies of the Turks and 
to restrict their activities to rural areas.!*! Bryennios gives no explanation for 
Melissenos’ handing the towns to the Turks, nor does he specify which towns 
came under Turkish control. In any case it may be assumed that the incessant 
upheavals and bids for power seriously jeopardized the central government's 
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presence in the provinces of Asia Minor. Apparently, Melissenos relied much 
more on Turkish support than had Botaneiates three years earlier for putting his 
plan into practice. Thus, he was forced to make many more concessions, allowing 
the establishment of Turkish garrisons in fortified places and towns. The fact that 
shortly before Alexios Komnenos’ usurpation Melissenos reached an agreement 
with the former and thus renounced his claims to the throne in exchange for 
the title of katsar and some other prerogatives while the imperial troops had no 
opportunity to re-establish their control over the territories of western Asia Minor 
certainly meant that the Turks took advantage of a vacuum of power to further 
consolidate their sway over the region. 

Peter Frankopan recently proposed an interpretation suggesting that 
twelfth-century Komnenian historiography consciously created a rather obscure 
and negative image of Nikephoros Melissenos because of his former role as a 
dangerous rival of the Komnenian clan, thereby accusing him of being respon- 
sible for the loss of the Anatolian towns, losses that may actually have occurred 
after Alexios’ rise to power.'*? This theory, while persuasive regarding the unfa- 
vorable depiction of Melissenos, is problematic as far as providing a satisfactory 
explanation for the sudden increase in the Turks’ military strength. The fact that 
Alexios I had to concentrate the empire’s forces in the West in order to confront 
the Norman invasion may have strengthened the Turkish expansionist tendencies, 
but the seizure of towns also pre-supposes an important change in the Turks’ 
strategy and military technique. The cooperation with Byzantine rebels, there- 
fore, better explains the Turkish infiltration of the urban centers of western Asia 
Minor, which at least in the initial stage seems to have happened without causing 
greater disturbances and destruction. Another argument rebutting Frankopan’s 
theory can be drawn from the fact that Alexios I’s treaty of 1081 with Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush pre-supposes the latter’s firm hold over Nicaea, which is much 
more likely to have been achieved in the course of Melissenos’ advance, at the 
latest, than in the weeks after Alexios’ ascent to the throne. 

Be that as it may, the expansion of Turkish influence from rural areas and 
villages to urban centers certainly was a decisive turning point. The Turks now 
gained access to the tools and infrastructure of the Byzantine provincial admin- 
istration and thus for the first time were able to levy taxes from the local popula- 
tion on a regular basis in order to secure their sources of income and to establish 
mechanisms of state-like control. T'his must also have been an important step 
towards transforming their nomadic or semi-nomadic lifestyle into a sedentary 
one. By settling in the urban environment of the Byzantine cultural sphere, the 
sons of Qutlumush were ultimately in a position to exert rudimentary forms of 
political authority, such as taxation, the distribution of landed estates, and the 
dispensation of justice. Accordingly, their retinue of Turkmen warriors tied 
together by bonds of kinship, nomadic customs, and a sense of allegiance to the 
Seljuk house was gradually transformed into a new ruling elite based on elements 
of Turkish, Muslim-Persian, and Byzantine origin. 

It is very difficult to estimate the territorial extension of this nascent princi- 
pality in western Asia Minor. From Bryennios’ report one gets the impression 
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that the whole area between Dorylaion and Nicaea north and south of the 
Sangarios Valley was already under firm Turkish control, but, as stated before, 
it is uncertain whether this region came under the sway of only one commander. 
Anna Komnene’s statement claiming that the Turks had spread over all regions 
between the Black Sea, the Aegean coastland, and Cilicia around the time of 
Bryennios’ revolt is greatly exaggerated.!* An expansion over the whole of Asia 
Minor is unrealistic even in the years of the strongest Turkish presence in the 
western littoral prior to the First Crusade. It seems that statements like this 
primarily serve to underline the importance of Alexios' restoration of Byzantine 
rule achieved in the wake of the crusaders’ march through Asia Minor, rather 
than to give a reliable assessment of the actual situation in 1078. Since it is im- 
possible to assess the total number of Turkmen warriors and nomadic groups 
penetrating Asia Minor in the 1070s, no safe conclusion can be drawn as to the 
degree of Turkish presence in single regions. It can be taken for granted, however, 
that their presence was of a sporadic nature, concentrating on certain assem- 
bly points and suitable transit routes near rivers and pasture areas and, from 
1080/81 onwards, on fortified places in provincial towns, from which a certain 
amount of control could be exerted over the surrounding areas. This is also sug- 
gested by the way in which the sources usually describe the size of dominions and 
principalities that came into existence on Byzantine soil, be they Turkish or not. 
The usual definition consists of a list of important towns as central strongholds 
around which a ruler’s area of control is structured.!** At least with respect to 
the decades following the establishment of the Turks it is likely that the new men 
in power exerted their authority by retaining the pre-existing Byzantine admin- 
istrative system with its functioning staff. The introduction of structures and 
institutions originating from the Muslim-Persian tradition has to be dated several 
decades after the initial expansion. 


Anna Komnene’s perception of the Turks in Asia 
Minor before the first crusade 


From a Byzantine viewpoint, the most important narrative describing the 
Turkish expansion in Asia Minor in the years after Alexios I’s accession to the 
throne is Anna Komnene's Alexiad.'* As has already been pointed out, the numer- 
ous details and interpretations this text provides must be viewed in the context 
of the author's thought-world reflecting the perceptions and ideological attitudes 
of Komnenian Constantinople and the imperial court in the 1130/40s.4 As 
regards the macro-structure of Anna's reports about the Turks in Asia Minor, 
apart from the passages adopted from the chronicle of her husband Nikephoros 
Bryennios, the relevant material falls into three large thematic units: (1) Books 
III, VI, VII, IX, and the first part of book XI relate events in western Asia Minor 
and relations with the Great Seljuk sultanate from 1081 up to the arrival of the 
First Crusade in 1096. (2) Books X and XI describe the developments from the 
crossing of the crusader contingents to Asia Minor up to Bohemond's departure 
for Italy in late 1104; book XII, while mostly dealing with Bohemond's campaign 
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in the region of Dyrrachion, adds two chapters on the situation in Cilicia and 
the Pontus region in 1105. (3) Books XIII and XV give detailed accounts about 
the ‘Turkish attacks and the Byzantine campaigns in western Asia Minor in the 
years 1109-16. 

It is noteworthy that, except for the reports concerning the First Crusade, 
which can be compared with a great number of Latin and some Oriental sources, 
the bulk of information on central and western Asia Minor before 1096 and the 
military activities of the years 1109—16 is known to us exclusively through the 
Alexiad. Given the lack of additional evidence, a source-critical approach to 
Anna’s text has to focus primarily on an accurate analysis of the way she selects, 
arranges, presents, and interprets the historical facts to which she refers. Wher- 
ever it 1s possible, her descriptions should be checked against the background of 
data known from other regions in order to detect parallels and similarities in the 
behavioral patterns of Turkish warrior groups. Unavoidably, the overall image 
remains highly fragmentary, and it is not always possible to draw a clear distinc- 
tion between twelfth-century Byzantine perceptions and the underlying reality of 
late eleventh-century Asia Minor. 

Let us start with some characteristic features of Anna Komnene's discourse 
on the Turks and the political situation in Asia Minor. A central idea repeatedly 
evoked in her accounts is the notion of an overwhelming threat encompassing 
the entire East. Regarding the military situation during the revolt of Nikephoros 
Bryennios, the author asserts that 


"[...] the troops of the East are scattered here and there, whereas the Turks 
have spread and hold sway over almost everything that 1s between the Black 
Sea, the Hellespont, the Aegean, and the Syrian Sea, the Saros [Seyhan] 
and the other rivers, especially those that cross Pamphylia and Cilicia and 
flow into the Egyptian Sea"! 


Passing over the Armenian provinces and the borderlands of Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia, she focuses on the shorelines of Asia Minor, presenting all the 
provinces in the interior as having come under Turkish rule. Accordingly, the 
author depicts Sulayman b. Qutlumush in Nicaea as “ruling over the whole East” 
and, in the context of a brief review of the territorial extension of the ancient 
Roman Empire, she notes that in her days, i.e., the mid-1080s, the boundaries of 
the Roman scepter were the Bosphorus in the east and the city of Adrianople in 
the west. ? In the same passage, Anna also expounds Alexios' political program 
to recover the Roman territories as far as the Adriatic Sea in the west and the 
banks of the Euphrates and Tigris in the east. The strategy the emperor imple- 
mented to this end aimed at gaining a foothold on the Bithynian coast, whence 
he would gradually recover one city after the other and thus expand Roman 
dominion. Had not the incessant struggles and frequent troubles and dangers 
distracted him from his intention, he would have restored the empire to its former 
magnitude.'^? Hence, Anna’s insistence on the Turks’ invincible power becomes 
comprehensible. At the time of writing, the author had certainly realized that her 
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father had not achieved his goals. His son and successor John II continued this 
policy, undertaking a number of campaigns to the East and further stabilizing 
the Byzantine defense system in western Asia Minor, but central and eastern 
Anatolia had become the heartlands of firmly established Muslim-Turkish prin- 
cipalities and the Euphrates River was no more than an ideologically charged 
reminiscence from the time prior to the Komnenians’ rise to power.'?? Accord- 
ingly, Anna’s intentions are both encomiastic and apologetic. On the one hand, 
she has to explain why the plan of restoring Byzantine control over the eastern 
provinces has eventually failed. The reason, in her opinion, lies in the great num- 
ber of hostile threats Alexios had to cope with. On the other, she highlights the 
remarkable results that had been achieved under these difficult circumstances. 
With Alexios’ rise to power, the message goes, the enemies had been driven out 
from the coastland opposite Constantinople; the emperor’s step-by-step strategy 
brought important results; the Komnenian dynasty was able to meet the require- 
ments of successful imperial rule as prescribed by the principles of Byzantine 
political theory.!>! 

Another characteristic feature of Anna Komnene’s account is the fact that the 
various ‘Turkish protagonists no longer appear as mere raiders, warriors, and 
troublemakers, as was the case in sources referring to the previous period, but 
as well-established potentates residing in fortified towns and exerting political 
authority over the surrounding regions or even larger territorial units. This im- 
age is anachronistic to a certain extent and reflects the realities of the first half 
of the twelfth century. But it is also true that during the 1080s and 1090s there 
was a clearly discernible tendency among Turkish warrior groups in Asia Minor 
to establish themselves permanently in fortified places and develop rudimentary 
forms of administration, including the settlement of Turks in the environs of 
Byzantine provincial towns, the formation of regular military units, the inte- 
gration of migrating Turkmen nomads and other newcomers from the East, the 
adoption of pre-existing administrative structures, the exertion of authority over 
the indigenous population, and the control of public revenues and tax levies. 
The evidence for this process is extremely tenuous, and thus it is all the more 
important to offer an accurate interpretation of the available details based on a 
comparison with data from other regions. 


The lordship of Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush in Nicaea 


The landscape of the nascent Turkish lordships in western Asia Minor, as pre- 
sented by Anna Komnene, had two main centers, one in Bithynia and a second 
one on the Gulf of Smyrna. Sulayman b. Qutlumush (Solymas) was located in 
Nicaea, which was called the soultanikion (the sultan's court),!°? but this by no 
means indicates that Anna had a clear idea about the titles used among the first 
Turkish potentates in Anatolia. She speaks of a sultan only rarely and refers to 
Sulayman in most cases as amer (= amir) or without any further specification. ? 
The activities of his warriors are presented as raids in the whole of Bithynia reach- 
ing the Propontis, the coastal suburbs of Constantinople on the Bosphorus, and 
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the plains around Damalis (Üsküdar). They are said to have gained much booty 
and entered many fortresses and churches without meeting any obstacles, '?^ but 
nothing points to a permanent establishment. The first defense measures taken 
by the emperor soon after his takeover in Constantinople were nighttime attacks 
of small detachments going on boats and descending on small groups of raiders 
who were lingering near the shores. Buildings and fortified places near the coast 
were suitable for laying ambushes. In this way the Turks were forced to retreat 
further inland, while the Byzantines were able to undertake more effective 
assaults supported by horsemen and expel the invaders from the environs of 
Nikomedeia and other regions of Bithynia. 

These skirmishes, datable to April/May 1081, prepared the ground for the 
conclusion of a peace treaty including the formal recognition of a borderline 
along the Drakon River in exchange for the Turks’ promise to stop their assaults 
against the coastal region. As regards the reasons for this treaty, Anna states 
that the emperor's military successes against the Turks forced Sulayman to ask 
for peace, but she also refers to Robert Guiscard's war preparations, which made 
Alexios joyfully accept the peace proposal.!°” At first sight this explanation seems 
not very conclusive, but this is due to the fact that the author sought to present the 
agreement as a successful achievement of the imperial policy without completely 
concealing the dire straits in which the emperor was at that time. With a strong 
element of exaggeration, she first asserts that the Turks were expelled from not 
only the Bosphorus and the coastland but also from the whole of Bithynia and 
the environs of Nikomedeia, whereas finally she openly admits that the terri- 
tory that had been rescued from hostile attacks did not reach beyond Damalis 
and the littoral. ?9 Furthermore, she clearly points out the dangerous weakness 
of the state and its young ruler, who possessed neither troops nor money to 
face Robert's aggression. In light of these details, Anna, despite all embellishing 
brushstrokes, makes it sufficiently clear that Alexios I, with his empire still bal- 
ancing on a knife's edge, simply had no choice but to seek peace with Sulayman’s 
Turks at all costs. T'he concluding phrase, "presenting them with gifts, he com- 
pelled them to accept the peace treaty"? illustrates Anna's device to present 
matters of diplomatic etiquette and Alexios’ flattery under the guise of terms 
suggesting Byzantine superiority. 

It was the first formal peace treaty between a Byzantine emperor and a Seljuk 
chieftain, regulating territorial rights and thus de facto recognizing the existence 
of an independent political entity within the confines of the Byzantine State. 
Sulayman was no longer an ally providing auxiliary forces, as happened under 
Nikephoros III Botaneiates, but a ruler exerting political authority within a cer- 
tain radius of action centered in Nicaea and the areas along the northern and 
southern shores of the Gulf of Nikomedeia. Despite Anna's elusive statements, it 
seems that the city of Nikomedeia itself remained under Seljuk control, while on 
the peninsula of Thynia (Kocaeli Yarimadasi) the Turks were not to extend their 
influence beyond the stipulated boundary at a considerably safe distance from 
the Asian suburbs of Constantinople, such as Chalkedon and Damalis. When 
the Norman troops of Robert Guiscard took Aulona (Vlora) and Corfu and put 
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Dyrrachion (Durrazzo) under siege in May/June 1081,'©° in his search for allies 


Emperor Alexios also sought the support of Sulayman, who sent him auxiliary 
forces to fight on the side of the Byzantines against the western invaders.!°! 

We do not hear anything else about Sulayman’s activities in Bithynia until his 
departure for Antioch, which on the basis of Muslim sources can be dated very 
accurately to November 1084.16? It is also difficult to say which other regions of 
Asia Minor were under Sulaymàn's control during the time span between 1081 
and 1084. Ibn al-Athir calls him lord of Konya and Aqsara (Aksaray).9? The 
latter is to be identified with the Byzantine stronghold of Koloneia, a rallying 
point of troops east of Lake Tatta (Tuz Gölü) situated on a juncture of roads lead- 
ing to Syria and Sebasteia in northeastern Anatolia. In this way, the town was 
connected with the two metropolitan seats of southwestern Cappadocia, Tyana 
and Mokissos (Viranşehir). Archaeological evidence attests to the significance 
of these places as ecclesiastical centers and fortified dwellings in the middle- 
Byzantine period, perhaps up to the tenth and eleventh centuries.!°* Koloneia 
may have benefited from the proximity of these urban centers. According to 
Michael the Syrian, Sulayman was sent to Cappadocia and conquered Konya, 
Nicaea, and Nikomedeia.!® Al-‘Azimi mentions only Nicaea and its environs.'96 
Al-Husayni is the only source to associate the appointment of Rukn al-Din 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush b. Isra'il b. Saljüq with Malikshah’s Syrian campaign, 
stating that the sultan "thereafter [went to] Constantinople, besieged it, imposed 
upon them 1,000,000 gold dinars, and seized al-Qüniya, Aqsara, Qaysariyya, 
and the whole land." This version, apart from being chronologically unsound, 
obviously contains some elements of exaggeration, linking the Seljuk sultanate 
with the traditional Muslim views of the Byzantine capital as one of the main 
targets of Holy War. An anonymous fourteenth-century Seljuk chronicle provides 
additional material interwoven with a highly idealized presentation of Sulayman’s 
conquests in Asia Minor: 


Sulaymanshah, being vigilant against the big crowd of soldiers of the alliance 
of the Syrian emirs, was not able to stay and set off to raid [the land of] Rim. 
Good luck came to the foreground and a good turn of fortune made its 
appearance. The Turkmens of Khurasàn turned their faces towards him. First 
he came to Antioch but he could not conquer it. He passed by and invaded 
[the land of] Rim. First he took Konya from Marta and Kista and the fortress 
of Kavala from Romanos Makri. In short, within a few days he took the well- 
fortified castles, which are in that region, and brought them to Islam. He took 
the treasures of the kings of Rim with a strike of his sword. Horror filled the 
hearts of the infidels. From Küniya [Kughüniya?] as far as the city of Nicaea 
he conquered everything with bravery. No army was able to resist him. They 
brought tribute from the cities of the infidels to Konya, and the noblemen of 
Rüm turned their faces towards the ground of his royal residence.'®8 


This report stands at the end of a process transforming the historical memory of 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush from a seditious warlord to a Muslim model conqueror 
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and founder of a principality on Byzantine soil. Apart from repeating facts 
already known from older sources, such as the conflict with the opponents in 
Syria and the seizure of Konya and Nicaea, the account creates the image of 
a hero of ghaza or Holy War, who with the support of powerful Turkmen forces 
and by means of his personal bravery (mardigani) swiftly took possession of the 
towns and treasures of the Byzantines, was paid taxes, and received the submis- 
sion of the indigenous elite. Aspects of an all-embracing royal authority, such 
as invincible military power, total control of territories and revenues, and the 
obedience of all subjects, are evoked. The names of the Byzantine commanders 
may stem from widely circulating oral traditions about legendary battles between 
Turkish-Muslim warriors and their Christian adversaries, as known from the 
Danishmand-nàma and similar tales. The fortress of Kavala situated on the Tekeli 
Dag in the environs of Konya makes sense as an example of important and well- 
known strongholds in Lycaonia.9? If Küniya actually is a misspelling of Kughaniya, 
i.e., Koloneia, and not just a variant reading of Qüniya, it can be identified with 
the homonymous Byzantine stronghold near Lake Tatta, which is mentioned in 
older Muslim sources as Aqsara. 

Anna Komnene at first sight seems to confirm the image outlined by the 
Seljuk chronicle. On the occasion of Sulaymàn's departure to Antioch, the author 
speaks of the appointment of satrapai in the coastland, Cappadocia, and the whole 
of Asia," whereas a certain dignitary known as Apelchasem—a name that is 
usually interpreted as a phonetically garbled transliteration of the Arabic kunya 
Abū !-Qasim/Ebulkasim—was established as “custodian of Nicaea and the 
supreme leader of all leaders” or as archisatrapes of Nicaea.!’! This terminology 
suggests that there was a strictly controlled realm extending from the western 
coastland to Cappadocia and a group of loyal local commanders and governors 
subordinate to the chief emir and the Seljuk ruler residing in Nicaea. From other 
urban centers in Syria and Mesopotamia we know of the appointment of judges, 
castellans, and officials responsible for the financial administration, and we may 
surmise that similar measures were taken in former Byzantine towns of Asia 
Minor, thus laying the foundations of a rudimentary administrative system. 
Apelchasem seems to have been a high-ranking person of Sulayman's entourage, 
who fulfilled the tasks of a deputy during the ruler’s absence. Anna’s description 
is too elusive, however, to allow a comparison with one of the leading officials 
of the Seljuk court of Konya known from later periods. Due to his position in 
the innermost circle of the Seljuk ruling elite, other commanders seem to have 
respected him as a sort of supreme chief. The fact that after Sulaymàn's unex- 
pected death he managed to maintain his leading role in Nicaea and, at the same 
time, to establish his brother Poulchazes as governor in Cappadocia shows that 
he possessed a family background closely connected with the Seljuk clan.!? Yet it 
is too early to assume the existence of a fully developed hierarchy of dignitaries. 

In view of Sulaymàn's expansionist attempts towards Cilicia and northern 
Syria it makes sense to accept that a number of strongholds in Lycaonia and 
Cappadocia situated near the main routes crossing the central Anatolian pla- 
teau and the Taurus Mountains actually were under his direct control. But what 
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about the numerous regions that, though not explicitly mentioned, would be 
included in Sulaymàn's domains if we took Anna Komnene's and the Seljuk 
chronicle’s wording at face value? As will be shown below, the regions between 
the Sangarios Valley and the Pontus, i.e., Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phrygia, and 
the entire Aegean coastland between Mysia and Lycia, do appear in the context 
of Turkish invasions, Byzantine counter-attacks, and the activities of Turkish 
potentates trying to establish local lordships. But there is no evidence connecting 
these areas with a newly emerging central authority based in Nicaea. Potentates 
like Tzachas of Smyrna and others are presented as acting independently and 
trying to carve out their own lordships, drawing on different political concepts 
and sources of legitimacy. Tzachas, for instance, is explicitly described as ally 
and father-in-law of Sulaymàn's son Qilij Arslān,!” and thus the relationship 
between the two leaders certainly stood on an equal footing. 

It becomes clear that both Anna's and the Seljuk chronicle's description of a 
centrally controlled realm covering large parts of central and western Asia Minor 
is nothing but a retrospective reconstruction drawing on realities that hardly took 
shape before the second quarter of the twelfth century. In both cases, the projected 
image serves propagandistic purposes from different perspectives. For Anna, it 
was of prime importance to underline the success of Alexios I’s attempts to 
restore imperial rule in Asia Minor, so the previous situation had to be portrayed 
in the most negative way. From the viewpoint of the fourteenth-century chronicler, 
Sulayman’s time represented a remote and legendary past that served to under- 
pin claims referring to the Seljuk legacy in the highly fragmented situation of 
fourteenth-century Anatolia. A process of disnemberment was at the heart of the 
developments in late eleventh-century Asia Minor as well. The centrally organ- 
ized provincial administration of the Byzantine imperial system was replaced by 
a conglomeration of widely scattered and isolated strongholds controlled either by 
remnants of the Byzantine military elite or by Turkish warlords. Gradually, certain 
fortresses developed into political centers exerting their influence over an ever- 
increasing radius of action and thus became the cores of new lordships, which 
formed new territorial units and partly overlapped with pre-existing adminis- 
trative areas. In this sense, Nicaea and Nikomedeia under Sulaymàn's rule can be 
interpreted as centers of a small-scale principality, which was limited in the west 
by the Propontis shoreline along the Gulf of Nikomedeia and was gradually losing 
its influence in the territories situated eastward and southward. 

As far as we can see from the reports of crusader witnesses, who crossed these 
areas about a decade after Sulayman’s departure to the East,!”* the villages and 
rural areas in the environs of the major strongholds did not undergo any deep- 
rooted structural changes in the time following the termination of the raids. In 
all likelihood, they continued to pay the same taxes and fulfill the same obliga- 
tions as before, with the only difference that erstwhile Byzantine landowners 
and imperial officials were replaced by Turkish commanders. More remote and 
mountainous regions became transit areas of pastoralist nomad groups, which 
were wandering about in search for winter and summer pastures. It can be 
safely assumed that Sulaymàn's dominion over Konya and Aksaray had similar 
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characteristics. Hence, the first core of the Seljuk principality of Konya consisted 
of a number of widely scattered strongholds straddling regions between the Pro- 
pontis coast and the central Anatolian plateau and controlling agricultural areas, 
river valleys, and road networks in western and central Asia Minor. With respect 
to the period between 1080/81 and the First Crusade, we certainly cannot speak 
yet about unified and centrally governed territories, for the consolidation and 
defense of which the sons of Qutlumush at first do not seem to have possessed 
the necessary means in view of the overall chaotic situation and the activities of 
various Turkish and Byzantine rival forces. The establishment of Turkish war- 
riors in fortified places may have brought about a certain stabilization in the 
areas controlled by them and contributed to a revival of agricultural production 
and economic activities, perhaps even an increasing exchange between the local 
sedentary population and the nomads, but we do not yet find state-like adminis- 
trative structures. 


The conquest of Antioch and Sulaymiün's downfall 


As mentioned before, in most Muslim chronicles Sulayman b. Qutlumush makes 
his first appearance as ruler in former Byzantine regions of Asia Minor on the 
occasion of his conquest of Antioch in late 1084.7 While almost all available 
information for the activities of the Outlumush Turks in Bithynia and central 
Anatolia from the late 1070s onwards has to be gathered from Byzantine and, to 
some extent, crusader sources reflecting the state of affairs in about 1096-97, the 
Muslim tradition suddenly speaks about a well-established territorial lord con- 
trolling central Anatolian urban centers like Konya and Aqsarà, eager to extend 
his rule towards Cilicia and northern Syria." Likewise, the Antioch expedition 
gives Muslim authors the opportunity to present Sulaymàn as a warlord and 
politician fully attuned to Muslim ideals of public authority and Seljuk dynastic 
legitimacy. There are no traces of any seditious tendencies or tensions with 
Sultan Malikshah, nor do these narratives refer to any Byzantine influence or 
previous agreements with the imperial government of Constantinople. Sulayman is 
described as exerting rule over his territories just as any other Muslim emir in the 
central lands of Islam would have done. Furthermore, he appears to have pursued 
a clearly defined strategy vis-à-vis the local population and the city of Antioch, 
where he was to exert his authority as a loyal subject of the Seljuk sultan.!/7 
Since Christian sources referring to these events focus on other aspects,"? there is 
no possibility to gauge the Muslim accounts against independent material, but 
they doubtlessly reflect later reconstructions. 

Sulayman’s eastward expansion apparently resulted from a deliberate plan, 
as the gradual penetration of Cilicia in the years between 1082 and 1084 
illustrates."? Evidently, Sulayman drew on the previous experience of the sons 
of Qutlumush in interfering with Syrian affairs and, to some extent, resumed 
the pursuits given up after the disastrous defeat of Emir Shukli and his allies in 
1075. At the time under discussion Antioch stood no longer under the immediate 
control of the Byzantine central government but had been held for several years 
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by the Byzantine-Armenian potentate Philaretos Brachamios.!®° Hence, the city 
may have lost some of its significance as a pivotal stronghold of the Byzantine 
administration and military system in the East but it was still a densely populated 
urban center, which also had outstanding significance as a patriarchal see and 
place of worship. The fact that the Kassianos Church of Antioch was transformed 
into a mosque, as Michael the Syrian and Ibn al-‘Adim note,!*! especially under- 
lines the high prestige the Turkish conquerors gained by seizing this place. The 
weakness of the imperial government, which was still involved in the Norman 
war, in conjunction with the absence of any other Muslim lord openly claiming 
rule over Antioch, may also have provided a strong incentive.!?? Philaretos had 
nominally recognized the suzerainty of Nikephoros III Botaneiates, but his rela- 
tions with the Komnenian regime were rather loose.!** The ducate of Antioch as 
an integrative unit of the Byzantine Empire had practically ceased to exist. But 
even under these favorable conditions it is questionable whether Sulayman would 
have had the necessary military power to force a city of this size to surrender. In 
all likelihood, he just grasped a good opportunity, taking advantage of especially 
favorable conditions that arose from serious tensions among members of Philar- 
etos’ entourage. The reports of both Anna Komnene and the Muslim tradition 
imply that the group opposing Philaretos first approached Sulaymàn in order to 
gain him as an ally. The Muslim account transmitted in slightly differing ver- 
sions by the chronicles of Ibn al-Athir and Sibt b. al-Jawzi speaks about a conflict 
between Philaretos (al-Firdis al-Rümi) and his son, who had been imprisoned 
on his father's order and thus came to an agreement with the local governor 
(al-shthna) to allow Sulayman to take possession of the city. 84 Anna Komnene, most 
likely under the influence of rumors referring to Philaretos’ conversion to Islam, 
gives a religious interpretation of this conflict, claiming that the Armenian ruler’s 
son, despairing of his father’s sacrilegious plan, fled to Sulayman in Nicaea, sum- 
moning him to fight his father and to seize Antioch.9? The argument justifying 
the course of action of Philaretos' son lacks logic; however, Anna is in accord with 
the Muslim version regarding the serious intra-familiar discord between father 
and son that led to the alliance with Sulaymàn and constituted the main reason 
for the successful outcome of the expedition. In this way Sulayman secured the 
support of a substantial segment of the local elite, although many inhabitants 
may not have been willing to submit to Turkish rule. This can be concluded from 
the brief but determined resistance put up by the people who had fled into the 
citadel of Antioch.!8° 

After taking possession of the city, Sulayman b. Qutlumush faced several cru- 
cial issues, the successful handling of which formed a pre-condition for cementing 
his position in the newly gained locale. The first one was related to the problem 
of treating of the local populace in a just and moderate manner. During the 
fighting, many people seem to have been killed, and the surrender of the citadel 
gave Sulayman the opportunity to gain large amounts of booty. But as soon as 
the hostilities were over, the townspeople were granted amnesty, were allowed 
to repair damaged buildings, and received guarantees for their property rights, 
thus preventing Turkish warriors from mingling with the local population and 
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from settling in houses within the city.'®’ Hence, the Muslim tradition took pains 
to assert that the personal status of the townspeople was by no means negatively 
affected by the Seljuk takeover. No doubt this was also the best way to avoid the 
emergence of any new seditious movements seeking to establish contacts with the 
remaining Christian potentates in the region or to restore Philaretos’ rule. 

Another thorny question was the problem of legitimacy. According to Christian 
accounts, Sulayman and his subordinate commanders became Antioch’s new 
rulers. But in the Muslim tradition reflecting Seljuk dynastic principles Sulaymàn's 
conquest had to be presented as a victory of Sultan Malikshah. Consequently, 
Sulayman is described as a loyal subject of the Great Seljuk sultan. In a letter 
announcing the conquest, Sulayman is said to have presented himself as an obe- 
dient follower, thus attributing his success to the sultan. Likewise, court poets 
composed encomiastic works celebrating the sultan as conqueror of Antioch.!®? It 
is hard to say to what extent this presentation is shaped by idealized models and 
what Sulayman actually intended at that stage of his expansionist policy. ‘The fact 
is that in view of the Seljuk predominance in Syria, based mainly on the powerful 
principality of Malikshah’s brother Taj al-Dawla Tutush in Damascus, Sulayman 
could not afford to enter into an open conflict with his Seljuk relatives. Moreover, 
after having spent a period of several years in Byzantine Anatolia in order to 
create a new base of power there, it was the first time that Sulayman dynamically 
returned to the Muslim sphere of influence. Hence, he had to pursue an effective 
strategy of legitimization in order to be accepted by the Muslim lords surround- 
ing his newly acquired stronghold. At the same time, this was a good opportunity 
to finally get rid of the stigma of being a recalcitrant rebel and thus be upgraded 
to the position of an equal member of the Seljuk dynasty. 

At first this strategy seems to have worked, but due to an overestimation of 
both his own abilities and the sultan’s support of his cause Sulayman failed in 
handling his relations with the neighboring rulers. Obligations Philaretos had 
undertaken towards the emirate of Aleppo led to a major clash between Sulayman 
and Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh.'®? On the latter's demand to receive 
the tribute that Philaretos formerly paid, Sulayman brought forward an argu- 
ment based on his different status and religious identity. As a faithful subject of 
the sultan and a good Muslim, he argued, he was not obliged to pay any money, 
whereas Philaretos was an infidel who had to pay the poll tax.'?° Again there is a 
possibility that later chroniclers retrospectively construed this statement. Yet it is 
very convincing in underlining the Seljuk conqueror’s need to integrate himself 
into the framework of Muslim legal principles in order to stabilize his authority 
and to reject the claims of rival potentates. 

Sulayman obviously crossed the acceptable boundaries when he began to un- 
dermine the existing balance of power in the region by seeking to expel Muslim 
b. Quraysh from Aleppo and take possession of the city himself. A part of the 
local population seems to have been willing to collaborate.!9! There were also 
some dubious elements among the Turkmen warlords of inferior standing, who 
on various occasions interfered in local conflicts, siding with whoever happened 
to be advantageous regarding their goals. A case in point is the Turkmen emir 
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Jubuk (amir al-Turkuman), who in 1083 participated in an uprising of the Numayrid 
Arabs of Harran against the overlord Muslim b. Quraysh and later re-appeared 
in the conflict between the latter and Sulayman b. Qutlumush. On the day of 
the decisive battle fought on 20 June 1085 near Qurzahil at the ‘Afrin River, 
Jubuk suddenly threw in his lot with Sulayman and thus contributed to Muslim b. 
Quraysh's defeat and death.'%? After the battle, however, neither the Bani "Uqayl 
Arabs in the emirate nor the chief of the town militia al-Hutayti showed any 
readiness to collaborate with Sulayman.9? Hence, the latter besieged Aleppo in 
vain for several months, and al-Hutayti summoned the sultan's powerful brother 
Taj al-Dawla Tutush, who eventually defeated his relative in the battle of ‘Ayn 
Saylam outside Aleppo on 4 June 1086. Sulayman was killed by Tutush's soldiers 
or, according to other reports, committed suicide. !?* 

He had obviously underestimated the internal cohesion of the forces supporting 
the "Uqaylid elite of Aleppo, which preferred to maintain the existing structures 
and thus to control the city on its own instead of introducing a Turkish ruler into 
the city, who would have been eager to transfer his residence from the Byzantine 
regions in Anatolia to Antioch and Aleppo. The open clash with Tutush also 
shows that the preceding proclamations of allegiance did not suffice to exclude 
rivalries among the members of the Seljuk clan. Dynastic peace was restored 
with the takeover of Sultan Malikshah, who in the months following Sulayman’s 
death managed to establish a system of centralizing control over the three ma- 
jor centers of northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, Antioch, Aleppo, and 
Edessa. In this sense, the battle of ‘Ayn Saylam was of decisive significance for 
the subsequent demarcation of spheres of influence among the competing forces 
within the Turkish military elite and the Seljuk dynasty. In the decades to come, 
subordinate commanders of the sultan and descendants of Taj al-Dawla Tutush 
were to dominate the political setting of Syria with its two main centers in Aleppo 
and Damascus. The regions north and west of the Euphrates as far as the western 
fringes of the Anatolian plateau continued to be penetrated by Turkish warlords 
who, despite various centralizing attempts on the part of the Seljuk sultanate, 
largely maintained their independence. 
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52 Bryennios 2.9, pp. 156—59 (&uvéBn Toópkovc zepi nov &ukooiovuc kariévai énl npovopri). 

53 Bryennios 2.10-13, pp. 158-67. 

54 Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, pp. 134-35. 
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55 Attaleiates, p. 111: émanéoteie [i.e., Romanos IV] 88 xal l'epuavobg tods Aeyopévoug 
Dpayyous peta ttvoc HyovpEevov tovtav, ávópóg edobevoic Kata xeipa, 'Povo£AiuoG toóto 
tò övopa. Bryennios 2.4, p. 147: ó páyyog ObpoéAtos, tig Etatpeiac Ov tod Kpiontvov; 
for this personality, see ODB, 3:1814—15 s. v. “Roussel de Bailleul;” Leveniotis, 
Zraciactikó kívgua, pp. 74—102 (for his early career). 

56 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, pp. 157—69, places special emphasis on Attaleiates’ sym- 
pathetic attitude towards the Norman commander. Despite his ample use of literary 
conventions referring to Roussel's barbarian characteristics, the historian saw in this 
person “a solution to the state's troubles" and “a viable alternative to the failed 
policies of the Doukas regime" (ibidem, p. 163). Again, Krallis insinuates an implicit 
criticism of Botaneiates (ibidem, p. 168). 

57 Attaleiates, pp. 135-36 (Melitene); Bryennios 2.4, pp. 148-49 (Sebasteia); Leveniotis, 
21aciactikó Kivyua, pp. 108-109. 

58 Bryennios 2.14, pp. 166-67: O 8& Odpoédtog ddsiag AaPdpevoc mepet tao petačò 
Takatiag kal Avkaoviag kóuaç xat xÓAeio, Kal tàç uiv émópOe, tac 6& mEeWoi éavtd 
napiota, ék dé tv ypripaxa elonpátteto. 

59 Bryennios 2.2, pp. 144-45. 

60 For an analysis of the diplomatic relations and alliances among the imperial court, the 

Seljuk sultanate, and the Turkish chieftains in Anatolia, see Leveniotis, ZtacwottKd 

kivyua, pp. 145—49. In contrast to prevailing scholarly opinions, because of the auton- 

omous character of most warrior groups operating in the interior of Anatolia I think 
that it is rather unlikely that there was a direct interrelationship among the contacts 
with Sultan Malikshah and the various coalitions formed with chieftains in Asia Minor. 

Attaleiates, p. 136; Bryennios 2.14, pp. 166-67; for details, see Leveniotis, Zraciaotikó 

kivgua, pp. 115-21; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 135. 

62 Attaleiates, pp. 136-37; Bryennios 2.14-15, pp. 168-73. For details, see Leveniotis, 
Ztaciaotikó Kivyua, pp. 123-29; Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, p. 160. 

63 Attaleiates, pp. 138, 139; Bryennios 2.16, p. 173, omits these details and passes on to 
Roussel's encampment on the foot of the Sophon Mountain. 

64 For details, see Leveniotis, Xtaciaotiwó kfvgua, pp. 133-39. 

65 Attaleiates, pp. 139-40: BovAeóetat toivuv tob otpatidtas tõv Popaíov bxonoujoacbat 

xal eig zAfi0og uéya tòv oikeiov àyeipot o:po1óv ... Baciréa ‘Popaiwv todtov àviotnotv; 

Bryennios 2.17, p. 177: f| è "jv Baoiléa tov koicapa aveineiv "Popaíov kal obto 

x&piépyeo8at tac nÓAew Kal ónoystpíouc rowiv £avrà. 

For details, see Leveniotis, Xxaowotikó xfvgua, pp. 140—42; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, 

pp. 135-36. 

67 Attaleiates, p. 138. 

68 Attaleiates, p. 139. 

69 Attaleiates, p. 140; Bryennios 2.18, pp. 178—79. Foss, “Byzantine Malagina,” 
pp. 166-72, identifies a castle on a steep hill above the village of Paşalar northwest 
of Pamukova with Metabole and dates the main phases of its walls to the seventh 
century and the time of Manuel Komnenos respectively. Likewise, he identifies 
the adjacent plain of the Sangarios between Mekece and Geyve with the place of 
Malagina. For the fortifications of Metabole/Malagina, see also Foss and Winfield, 
Byzantine Fortifications, p. 140. 

70 See Leveniotis, Xtaciaotikó Kivyua, p. 150, and above, pp. 202—203. 

71 Attaleiates, p. 139: petangumetor 6& xal todo Toópkoug Aa0paíoc Hon th Ponuaíov 
1poofaAóvtac ¿mkpateig kal zoAXoig ónooxéotoi zeiðet TH PovosAio üvtayovicaoOat; 
Bryennios 2.17, pp. 178-79: npóg tods Toópkouc ównpsofecato xal tov Aptoby toic tis 
$óac trvixabra. pépecw éxuopiátovra, 2.18, pp. 178-179: 'O è Aptody meparwOeic tov 
Zayyápiov xol éni tiv MetapoArv qOácac. 

72 Attaleiates, pp. 140—41; Bryennios 2.18, pp. 180-81; for details, see Leveniotis, 
LraciotiKkd kivgua, pp. 149—53. 
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73 Attaleiates, p. 142; Kesik, /071 Malazgirt, pp. 136-39. For Maleses' close relationship 
with Attaleiates, see Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, pp. 164—65. 

74 Attaleiates, p. 146; Bryennios 2.19, pp. 182-83. 

75 Leveniotis, Zxaciaonkó xivgua, pp. 156-67; Kesik, /071 Malazgirt, p. 140. 

76 This opinion is clearly reflected in Attaleiates’ narrative: Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, 
pp. 162-63, 164. 

77 See also Kesik, 107] Malazgirt, p. 139. 

78 Attaleiates, pp. 142-43; Bryennios 2.18, pp. 180-81; for details, see Leveniotis, 
LrasiaotiK6 xíivgua, pp. 153-56; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 139. 

79 Bryennios 2.5, pp. 148-49. 

80 Attaleiates, pp. 146, 151-52. 

81 For instance, Attaleiates, pp. 143-45. 

82 Attaleiates, p. 146; see also Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, pp. 165—67. 

83 Bryennios 2.18, pp. 180-181: årer óc éni trjv &vo Dpvyiav. 

84 Leveniotis, LtaciactiK6 Kivqua, pp. 169-71; Kesik, 107] Malazgirt, p. 140. 

85 Bryennios 2.20-27, pp. 184—201; Attaleiates, pp. 146-47, 151-52. 

86 Bryennios 2.21, pp. 186-87: tod Tovtay ék IIepoíóog xoateA0óvtog énl ta ‘Popaiov 
AniCecOar Edv nre: Tobpkov zoAXQv. 

87 Bryennios 2.21, pp. 186-89: "Friends, my dear, are the emperor of the Romans and 
the sultan, but Ourselios is hostile to both of them, for he pillages the land of the 
Romans and attacks the Turks as well. As he now saw your emir approaching and 
feared that he might be eliminated by both of them, he put on the mask of friendship 
and went to him in order to gain time. When it passes by, he will be again an enemy 
of the Turks, as he has been before. But if he listens to me, he should give him to me 
when he comes again for a lot of money. From this he will gain three very important 
things: a lot of money, intimacy with the emperor of the Romans, from which he will 
obtain great favors, and thirdly the sultan of the Turks' joy about the fact that he got 
rid of his enemy." 

88 Kesik, 1071 Malazgirt, pp. 140—41. 

89 Bryennios 2.23, pp. 190—93. 

90 Bryennios 2.24, pp. 192-193; see also Kesik, 7077 Malazgirt, pp. 141—42. 

91 For further details and bibliography, see Leveniotis, Zraciotwó Kiva, pp. 173-84. 

92 Bryennios 2.24-26, pp. 195-201; see also Leveniotis, Xtaciactikó kfvgua, pp. 184—86. 

93 For further details, see Leveniotis, Xtaciaotwó xívgua, pp. 186-90; Kesik, 7071 
Malazgirt, pp. 142—43. 

94 Bryennios 2.27, pp. 198-99: kal éBobAeto Kaptepety év toic thc HpakAsíag ópiotc, si rov 
évtvyeiv óuvrügir] Toopkoic cic mpovopty KatedBotow: époóAgto yap adgijoa tà 1pónaia 
xal obtac sig tiv ueyaAónoAw névtaOXoc ciceAOsiv otepavitns. 

95 Attaleiates, p. 147: pfjpat katadapBavovon tods Toópkovc Agyovoai mepl XoAkn8óva. kal 
XpvoónoAw katatp£yew, APTL TPOtov Tfj Toby AANOLoyOpPO EMiporttjoavtas yfi. 

96 Attaleiates, p. 147. 

97 Attaleiates, p. 152. 

98 My interpretation differs from that of Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, pp. 157-69, in that 
I assume that both the Normans and the Turks were primarily perceived as destabiliz- 
ing factors by the Byzantine ruling elite, whereas Attaleiates deliberately construed 
an overwhelmingly positive image of Roussel as antipode of Michael VII’s regime. 

99 Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:33-50; Cahen, “Première pénétration," pp. 42-43; Vryonis, 
Decline, pp. 113-14; Cahen, Formation, pp. 8-9; Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 83-90, 350-57, 
359-60; Angold, Empire, pp. 123-28; Cheynet, “Résistance aux Turcs,” pp. 132-34; 
Kesik, 1071 Malazgirt, pp. 144—53; for a revisionist view, see Frankopan, The First 
Crusade, pp. 42-56, who argues that Byzantine rule over Asia Minor at the beginning 
of Alexios I's reign was "relatively stable" and the Byzantine administrative struc- 
tures widely intact. Although it is certainly true that the Turkish penetration of Asia 
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Minor brought about much less social and institutional disruption than is usually 
assumed, I disagree with most of Frankopan's conclusions regarding the maintenance 
of Byzantine central control and the extent and character of Byzantine-Turkish 
collaboration. 

100 Attaleiates, pp. 155-56: "HoyaAXov navtec kal ¿ðvoyépawov kal óujvekóc Emotvidvto 
1póg Tov Osdv [...] mpoodeEapevog yàp tiv aitnow otv ò èv ¿ési àuétpntoç Koptoc, 
aviotnow &v8pa Kpsittove. tis £0xfic TV PoPovpévov aðtòv [...]. "Hv 88 obtoc 6 tò xpároc 
ónAovótt Ex Tod éxovpaviov Dacuéoc uvnotevdels Kal Gog abt AoywOs(c, Nuknpdposg 
Kovpomardatns 6 Botaveratng [...]. 

101 Attaleiates, p. 155. 

102 Attaleiates, p. 156: xal n&oav tiv é@av toic moAEpiotg avaotatov [...]. Kal tfj; Toópkov 
ti Ceovons émwpopüc Kal moAéuov navtayóðev üvappuutouévov opoðpõs, p. 173: tHv 
ó8ockonoóvtov kal tfjg 0xaí0pou xpatobvtov Toópkov tò zAfj8oc [...] Stitep oi TodpKor 
tfjg AvatoAfjg naong xupieócavteg dn, p. 192: [the region of Chalcedon and Chrys- 
opolis] Toópkcv yàp ézi tàv ňuepõv tod Mıyañà éytvero katayóyiov Kal TOAAOV ailuátov 
ypiwotuxvikóv poAovrripiov, Kal to züv Épnpoc Kal &oíknrog Kai &Batoc fv. Frequently state- 
ments of this kind are taken at face value; see, for instance, Kesik, 1071 Malazgirt, p. 139. 

103 For details, see below in this chapter, pp. 227-28. 

104 Attaleiates, p. 191. 

105 Attaleiates, pp. 156-95. 

106 Bryennios 3.16-23, pp. 238-51, esp. 3.17, p. 243: Oi yap Edv abt npóc ånootaciav 
yoprjcavteg où mÀAsíoug Toav tpakociwv üvópOv, oitives [...] 9nó rfjg 0£(ag npovotac 
&oiveig ó:eoc0noav. 

107 Bryennios 4.15-17, pp. 280-83. 

108 See, for instance, Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 146: “Mikhail Doukas'mn son sultanat 
yılı plan 1078 yılı geldiğinde, Türkler Anadolu'yu kontrol altına almışlardı. Kendi 
çıkarları doğrultusunda Bizans tahtında meydana gelen olaylara müdahale ederek 
Anadolu'da edindikleri mevkii korumaya çalışıyorlardı.” 

109 Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 84-85. 

110 Bryennios 3.16, pp. 240—41: zpóg tov t&v Toópkov ótezpeopebovto üpyovra - Tv ôè 
tvikaüta tovtov karápyov XoXvuáv, ó TOD KovtAOvpOds vióc. 

111 Bryennios 3.15, pp. 238-39; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, pp. 146-47. 

112 Bryennios 3.16, pp. 240-41. 

113 Bryennios 3.17, pp. 242-43. 

114 Attaleiates, p. 157: xal ap@tov pév katanàńrter todc Oóvvouc &ánavtac Soot tijv éGav 
xaxétpeyov Kal Gáuouc kal &xopíac nÀnpot Kal pato cuppeiv Ex’ adbtov mAeiotov ócov 
10Upkikóv zÀf(8og Ev SovAIKH 7H ppovýuatı. 

115 Attaleiates, p. 158. 

116 Attaleiates, p. 173. 

117 Attaleiates, p. 174. 

118 Attaleiates, p. 191; see also Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, pp. 147-48. 

119 Heather, Peter, The Goths, The Peoples of Europe (Oxford, 1998); pp. 135-37; Lep- 
pin, Theodosius, pp. 49-52. 

120 Zonaras 18.18.4-6, p. 718. 

121 For the various groups supporting Botaneiates, see Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 351-52, who 
suggests that they mainly represented the interests of the local aristocracy in western 
Asia Minor, which hoped for a restoration of Byzantine rule in their regions under 
the command of an experienced military leader. 

122 Attaleiates, pp. 191-92: [...] moAAüv Ovpndiav toig xoAítoig Évijkav [...] xpóvoc 
yàp mapernavdev ixavóc apdtov Popaíouc ook Écyev 6 tónoc ékeivoc énigavévtas TÒ 
ovoXov [...]. 

123 Attaleiates, p. 193: neto otpatidtas. Cheynet, Pouvoir, p. 352, explains Constan- 
tinople's support for Botaneiates by the presence of many refugees and influential 
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ecclesiastical hierarchs from Asia Minor, such as Isaias of Konya and Aemilianos of 
Antioch; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 149. 

124 Angold, Empire, p. 124. 

125 Attaleiates, pp. 193-99; Bryennios 3.18-19, pp. 242-47; Zonaras 18.18.10-17, 
pp. 719-20. 

126 Attaleiates, pp. 198—99. 

127 Krallis, Michael Attaleiates, pp. 153—54 (who sees an implicit criticism in this passage 
of the fact that Botaneiates so heavily relied upon Turkish forces and was limited to 
Constantinople in his political authority); Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 150. 

128 Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 83, 351—52. 

129 Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:35-36; Angold, Empire, pp. 124—25. 

130 Bryennios 4.2, p. 259: [...] &tenépneto mpdc tod tHv Toópkov &&pyovrag év Nikaig cfc 

Bi8vvíac óutpíBovrac fjornv 5$ toto Macodp kal XoAup&v, oi to} Kovthovuoðç xoiózc, 

kal adtixa éxeivor coupié&youc £éneunov ook £A&ttovag ówyU iov kal Katt nó6ac ét£povc 

nvtpémiCov. 

Attaleiates, pp. 206—208; Bryennios 4.5-13, pp. 266-79; for this battle, see also 

Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:35-36; Cheynet, Pouvoir, p. 353; Kesik, 1071 Malazgirt, 

pp. 150—53, especially emphasizes the decisive role the Qutlumush Turks played 

in Botaneiates’ gaining the throne and defeating his adversary Bryennios: “Tahtını 
büyük ölçüde Selçukluların desteğiyle elde eden Botaneiates, şimdi yine onların 
yardımıyla tahtını koruyabilmiş oldu.” 

132 Chalandon, Comnène, 1:40, 43, 47; Cheynet, Pouvoir, pp. 88-89, 355-56; Angold, Empire, 
p. 128; Frankopan, “Fall of Nicaea,” pp. 153-62; Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, pp. 155-57. 

133 Bryennios 4.31, pp. 300—301: tac Toópkov Suvapets kal tod Toópkov üpyovtac ś\kýoaç 
mpoc éavtóv. See also Kesik, 7077 Malazgirt, pp. 155-56. 

134 Bryennios 4.31, pp. 300—301: nepì thy Aoíav te kal Opvyiav xal tijv Tohatiav. 

135 Bryennios 4.33, pp. 302-303: cite cic tò AopóAatov &ngA0ó6vzac. 

136 Bryennios 4.33, pp. 302-303. 

137 For a different view, see Kesik, 7077 Malazgirt, p. 156, who supports the opinion that 
Melissenos proceeded with Sulaymàn's help to Nicaea and was backed by both him 
and other Turks in Anatolia. 

138 Bryennios 4.31, pp. 300—301: 0 8& xal &xev toic Toópkotc éveysipilev, óc ovußňva 61x 
Bpax£oc xaipot kåk tovtov tod tpónov naodv tæv nepi tiv Aciav te kal Opvyiav Kal tHv 
TaAatíav nóAsov katakvpiedoat obo Tobpkouc. 

139 Anna Komnene 2.3.1, p. 60: tijg nóAgGG toívov Kuüíkou kataoyeðsionç napa tov 
Toópxov. See also Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 156. 

140 Bryennios 4.31, pp. 300—301; Kesik, 7077 Malazgirt, p. 156. 

141 For a different view, see Kesik, 7071 Malazgirt, p. 157: The Seljuk Turks were now 
able to expand in all regions of Anatolia and to seize places they had not conquered 
yet. As a result of the foundation of the Seljuk State of Turkey and Sulaymàn's 
successful conquests in 1080, Turkish groups started in great numbers to come from 
Azerbaijan to Anatolia. 

142 Frankopan, “Fall of Nicaea,” pp. 153-84, esp. 176-84. 

143 Anna Komnene, Alexias 1.4.4, p. 19. 

144 See above, pp. 201-204. 

145 For a discussion of the current state of research, see Karpozilos, Jotopixoi, 3:397—425. 
Despite the rich bibliography on the Alexias, there is no special study devoted to the 
image of the Turks. The cursory remarks of Buckler, Anna Comnena, pp. 418-31, are 
largely outdated. 

146 For reflections of later realities in the Alexiad, see Magdalino, “Pen of the Aunt,” 
pp. 15-43; for the date of composition, see Karpozilos, Jatopixoi, 3:406—407 (shortly 
after 1136/37 until 1148). 

147 Anna Komnene 1.4.4, p. 19, Il. 37-42. 
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148 Anna Komnene 3.11.1, p. 114, L. 40, and 6.11.3, p. 193, ll. 7-16. 

149 Anna Komnene 6.11.2-3, p. 193, Il. 3-5 and II. 16—24. 

150 On John IT5 policy against the Turks and his eastern policy in general, see Angold, 
Empire, pp. 184—90; Parnell, “John II,” pp. 149-60; Papageorgiou, “Image,” pp. 149-61. 

151 On Byzantine twelfth-century imperial ideology with respect to the wars in Asia 
Minor, see, Beihammer, “Orthodoxy,” pp. 15-36. 

152 Anna Komnene 3.11.1, p. 114, ll. 40-42: tod Loans tfj Eas &náong éSovoiáCovtog 
xal mept tiv Níxoiav abAiCopévov (od Kal tò oouAtavíktov Ñv, ónep äv HuEic DaotAstov 
óvouácaiev) | 

153 Anna Komnene 3.11.4, p. 116,1. 84 (tov covAtévov), 4.2.1, p. 122, ll. 75-76 (16 covAtávo), 
6.9.1, p. 186, 1. 54 (petà tod LoAvpa), p. 186, 1. 60 (6 dtp LoAvpac), 6.9.2, p. 187,1. 76 (1à 
àp LoAvpé), p. 187, 1. 79 (6 LoAvp&c), 6.9.3, p. 187, 1. 89 (tov àprjp LoAvpav), p. 187, 1. 92 
(tod àpmp Lorvpa), p. 187, 1. 93 (oi tod LoAvpG), 6.10.1, p. 188, 1. 42 (tod app LorAvpa). 

154 Anna Komnene 3.11.1, pp. 114-15, II. 42—48: AniCopévov &xavta tà te nepi tiv Bitvviav 
diakeipeva, xav Ovvíav, kal péxpic abtiss Booxdpov tfjg viv kaAovpévng AapáAeog 
inznAaoíag kal érióponàcg novvpévoug Kal Asiav moAATV &ooiovpévousc [...] &oófoc 
závtr évdiatpipovtas év toic nepi tàs &ktüc óuikewiévois noAlyviois Kal iepoic tepéveot ui 
TwWoc £xeiOev adTOvds AnEkadvovtos. 

155 Anna Komnene 3.11.2-4, pp. 115-16. 

156 The localization of this river remains uncertain. Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:72, n. 2, 
puts it on the Bozburun Peninsula, the westernmost cape of the southern shore of the 
gulf of Nikomedeia. Yinang, Anadolu’nun Fethi, p. 114, and, after him, Turan, Türkiye, 
p. 62, n. 50, think of modern Orhantepe, which is located below Maltepe on the 
seaside of the Asian part of the greater Istanbul area between Çetin Emeç Bulvarı 
and Üsküdar Caddesi. Turan's localization would fit to Anna's account about the 
fighting along the coastland opposite Constantinople. For the peace treaty, see also 
Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:72; Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 76—77; Vryonis, Decline, 
p. 114; Sevim, Anadolu’nun Fethi, pp. 85, 87; Sevim, Süleymanşah, p. 30; Sevim and 
Mercil, Selçuklu Devletleri, p. 115, 524—25; Dólger and Wirth, Regesten, no. 10702; 
Beihammer, “Defection,” pp. 609-10; Ongiil, Selçuklular, 1:87, 2:6; Frankopan, The 
First Crusade, pp. 46—50, argues that Sulayman on the basis of the 1081 treaty 
"became Alexios' agent, securing strategically important locations in Asia Minor.” 
I do not share this opinion. 

157 Anna Komnene 3.11.4-5, p. 116, 11. 80—95. 

158 Anna Komnene 3.11.4-5, p. 116, Il. 93-94: &v0év tor Kal tods TodpKous S14 navroíag 
p.£0680v tig te Aaea kal tõv zepi adtiv xapaA(ov tóxov éxdideac. 

159 Anna Komnene 3.11.4-5, p. 116, ll. 94—95: pa kal 8ópot 6£6v00ópevoc, é&cpiácato 
sic £iprviküàg anovetdoar ozovóóc. 

160 Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:73—74. 

161 Anna Komnene 4.2.1, p. 122, ll. 74-75: ó8éov Ékpwev ék tíjg Emacs Toópkouc 
uexakaAéoao8at, kal tnvikaðta nepi tovtov ónAoi 1H covATávo. 

162 Ibn al-Athir, 6:293, trans. Richards, Annals, p. 218: Antioch fell in Sha'ban 477 (3—31 
December 1084). 

163 Ibn al-Athir, 6:293, trad. Richards, Annals, p. 216: Sulayman b. Qutlumush, sahib Qūniya 
wa-Agsarà wa-a'maltha min bild al-Rüm. 

164 For Koloneia (Aksaray), see Hild and Restle, Kappadokien, pp. 207-208; Decker, 
“Frontier Settlement and Economy," pp. 242-45, mentions tenth-century church 
components and a seal of an eleventh/twelfth-century bishop for Tyana and sum- 
marizes the main results of the Mokissos survey. This site appears as a hill town of 
impressive size with rich material remains. 

165 Michael the Syrian 15.4, 3:172 (trans.), 4:579, col. a (Syriac text). 

166 ‘Azimi, p. 16 (Arabic text), p. 21 (trans.). 

167 Al-Husayni, p. 76, trans. Lügal, p. 49. 
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168 Tarikh-i Al-i Saljüq, p. 36 (Persian text), pp. 23-24 (trans.): Sulaymanshah az anbühi-yi 
lashkar-i ittifaq-i amiran-i Sham ihtiyat natawanast qarar kardan qasd-i ghaza-yi Rim kard; 
sa'adat bi-istigbal Gmad wa-dawlat ray numüd; Turkumandn-1 Khurasan rüyha-yi à mha- 
dand; awwal bar sar-i Antagiya amad, natawanast fath kardan, guzasht, bi-Rüm dar āmad, aw- 
wal Qüntya-rà sitad az Marta wa Kista wa qal'a-i Kawalah-rà az Riimanis Makri sitad; 
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6 Seljuk rule between 
centralization and 


disintegration, 1086-98 


General lines of development 


The demise of Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. Quraysh and Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
in the battles of Qurzahil at the ‘Afrin River on 20 June 1085 and of ‘Ayn Saylam 
near Aleppo on 4 June 1086, respectively, put an end to the expansionist objec- 
tives in northern Syria of both the Qutlumush clan and the ‘Ugaylid dynasty of 
Upper Mesopotamia. The political power in the entire region was to be redis- 
tributed.! As the local chiefs preferred to submit directly to Sultan Malikshah 
rather than to his brother Taj al-Dawla Tutush, the latter did not benefit from 
the victory over his recalcitrant relative and was unable to wield power over the 
emirate of Aleppo. All in all, the 1086/87 campaign of Malikshah brought about 
a decisive, albeit temporary, strengthening of the Seljuk sultanate’s predomi- 
nance in Syria and contributed to a stabilization of existing alliances and bonds 
of allegiance.” In turn, this prevented the remnants of the Byzantine military 
elite as well as local Armenian potentates, who had come to power as governors 
on behalf of Philaretos Brachamios, from restoring control over the region, thus 
sealing the collapse of the local Christian lordships until the arrival of the Frankish 
crusaders in 1097/1098. 

This chapter intends to present an outline of the most important developments 
of Seljuk political structures in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia in the time 
between Malikshah’s predominance and the eve of the First Crusade. This 11-year 
period witnessed a rapid sequence of upheavals and changes in the political 
setting of the wider region, during which the antagonism between local centrif- 
ugal and supra-regional centralizing forces entered its most decisive stage. The 
developments in the said regions were of direct relevance for the situation in 
Anatolia, for they largely conditioned the objectives and activities of the Great 
Seljuk sultanate and various local emirates in the territories of the former Byzan- 
tine borderlands as well as their relations with the Turkish potentates operating 
in the Armenian highlands and the interior of Asia Minor. 

The Turkish penetration of central and western Anatolia advanced rapidly 
during the years 1086-98. Apart from some Byzantine enclaves in the Pontus re- 
gion and a number of Byzantine-Armenian lordships in Cilicia and the Euphra- 
tes Valley, the entire area between the Caucasus Mountains and Cappadocia in 
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this period came to be increasingly dominated by various Turkmen rulers. With 
the disintegration of the Byzantine central power, which ever since 1073 had 
been progressing in strides, and the acquisition of fortified places in western Asia 
Minor from 1080/81 onwards, the Turks met no further obstacles in penetrating 
the Anatolian plateau as well as the river valleys and road networks leading to 
the Aegean coastland. Evidently, the defeat of Roussel de Bailleul, the incessant 
contentions among the warring factions of the Byzantine aristocracy, and the 
war against the Normans (1081-85) deprived the eastern provinces of the last 
remnants of their military forces.? The raids and hostilities during the 1070s 
and 1080s doubtlessly caused casualties, displacements of captives, and move- 
ments of refugees heading for safer regions, but it is virtually impossible to make 
a reliable assessment of the actual impact of these phenomena. The fact that 
there were no large-scale concentrations of armed forces moving through Asia 
Minor in the time between the end of the Byzantine aristocratic uprisings and 
the arrival of the crusading armies must have brought a certain relief.* This is to 
say that military activities were carried out by rather small units and remained 
regionally confined. Hence, the overwhelming majority of the rural population 
and townspeople could live largely undisturbed. As has been shown already with 
respect to the city of Amaseia,” the provincial population’s sense of allegiance to 
the central government of Constantinople was dwindling in a time of civil strife, 
and the inhabitants were increasingly prone to submit to the authority of military 
groups offering safety and stability at a local level. Their gradual absorption by 
the nascent Turkish powers was only a logical consequence of this development, 
especially in those cases where the takeover by the Turks was peacefully achieved, 
and the integrity, property rights, and religious freedoms of the local population 
were guaranteed by agreements. It was in this period that the first phenomena of 
close collaboration and interaction between indigenous Byzantine elements and 
Turkish immigrants occurred, as can be grasped from the descriptions of certain 
urban centers in crusader chronicles.’ The Turkish conquerors, too, underwent 
a profound change in these years. From warriors and marauding raiders, they 
gradually turned into potentates and state builders, who started to focus on the 
consolidation of their rule and the security of the agricultural and financial 
resources of the territories they came to control. 

The period of Sultan Malikshah’s supremacy in Syria coincided with the cul- 
mination of his efforts to hold sway over the Turkish potentates in Asia Minor 
through military interventions and diplomatic contacts with the Byzantine impe- 
rial court.® The outbreak of civil strife following the death of Sultan Malikshàh in 
November 1092 suddenly brought this process to an end and caused a precarious 
destabilization of the political units in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. ‘This was 
mainly due to the fact that, besides various factions supporting different sons of 
Malikshah, Taj al-Dawla Tutush was one of the chief protagonists in these con- 
flicts until his death in early 1095.? We have very little and elusive information 
about the impact of the Seljuk civil war on the Turkish rulers in Asia Minor. 
Yet it is quite evident that the survival of the principality founded by Sulayman 
b. Qutlumush in Bithynia has to be seen in conjunction with this confrontation 
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and with the broader developments in Syria and the Muslim heartlands. They 
prepared the ground for the succession of Sulayman's son Qilij Arslan I in 1093 
and for the first appearance of a clearly discernible dynastic identity related to 
this branch of the Seljuk family. 


The Syrian campaign of Sultan Malikshah, 1086-87 


The intervention in northern Syria of the two leading chiefs of the Seljuk dynasty 
at that time, Taj al-Dawla Tutush and Sultan Malikshah,!° has to be viewed in 
connection with the attempts of local rulers in Aleppo to maintain their inde- 
pendence against the claims of Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush by seeking the protec- 
tion of a superior, though geographically more remote, authority. The decision 
makers in Aleppo were Abū ‘Ali l-Hasan b. Hibatallah al-Hashimi al-Hutayti, 
the chief of the local urban militia (mutaqaddim al-ahdath wa-ra’isuhum), and Salim 
b. Malik, a relative of Muslim b. Quraysh and commander of the citadel. While 
organizing their resistance against Sulaymàn, who was harassing the environs 
of Aleppo, the defenders rejected the proposal to hand the city over to another 
member of the "Uqaylid clan, Quraysh’s brother Ibrahim, and offered it to Sultan 
Malikshah. When it became clear that the arrival of the sultan’s army would be 
delayed, the potentates of Aleppo established contact with Taj al-Dawla Tutush, 
who set off for a campaign in northern Syria in April/May 1086.!! After the battle 
of 'Ayn Saylam, however, al-Hutayti refused to fulfill his commitments towards 
Tutush under the pretext that letters from Malikshah were announcing the 
mobilization of the sultan's troops.!* With the support of a local merchant, on 
11 July 1086 Tutush managed to seize parts of the ramparts and towers, al-Hutayti 
surrendered, and parts of the town militia sided with Tutush, whereas Salim 
continued to put up resistance in the citadel. Nevertheless, a month later, when 
Tutush had heard that Malikshah's army had reached the banks of the Euphrates, 
he abandoned his plans and returned to Damascus. ? 

The detailed report in Ibn al-‘Adim’s chronicle makes perfectly clear that the 
remnants of the 'Uqaylid elite in Aleppo preferred to be under the suzerainty of 
the Seljuk sultanate centered in Iran rather than the ruler of Damascus. Tutush 
already held sway over large parts of Syria and maintained close relations with 
many of the local elites. He therefore was in a position to interfere with the inter- 
nal affairs of the emirate. The 'Uqaylid rulers feared that Tutush's power would 
enable him to expel them whenever it was in his interest. Hence, al-Hutayti and 
Salim tried to reduce Tutush's role to that of a temporary counterweight, which 
was to be removed as soon as the threat of Sulayman was eliminated.!* Sultan 
Malikshah, instead, may have been eager to place the old marches of the Byzantine 
Empire under his immediate control, but the main focus of his activities certainly 
lay elsewhere, in the vast Muslim heartlands between Iraq and Khurasan. The 
sultan demanded obedience and loyalty from the local elites, but they hoped that 
he would not bring radical changes to the regional power structures.? Eventu- 
ally, Malikshah acted differently than the potentates in Aleppo had expected: He 
replaced the old regime with his own governor. This decision was facilitated by 
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the internal opposition of part of the citizenry to al-Hutayti. It is also evident that 
Tutush was not interested in defying his brother’s overlordship and provoking 
a conflict about pre-eminence in northern Syria. Thus, the sultan gained full 
freedom of action with respect to the re-organization of the political structures 
in the entire region between the Diyar Bakr province and the Mediterranean 
coast.! 

The itinerary of Malikshah’s army basically followed the same route as Alp 
Arslan’s 1070/71 campaign. Setting out from Isfahan in September/October 
1086, the army made its way via Mosul to Harran, Edessa, and Qal'at Ja'bar 
(Dawsar), all of which passed under the sultan’s control. After crossing the 
Euphrates, Malikshah took Manbij and proceeded towards Aleppo, which on 
6 December 1086 was handed over to him by Salim b. Malik. With the submission 
of the lord of Shayzar, Nasr b. al-‘Alt b. Mungqidh, the sultan extended his sway 
further south to the Orontes Valley, including towns like Kafartàb and Afamiya. 
To the west, the sultan took control of Laodikeia, one of the most important ports 
at the Syrian coast, which less than 15 years later would become an apple of 
discord between Byzantium and the crusaders. Malikshah moved on to Antioch, 
which was handed over to him by Sulaymàn's vizier al-Hasan b. Tahir, eventually 
reaching the Mediterranean coast at the harbor of al-Suwaydiyya. The sultan 
prolonged his stay in Aleppo until the day of fast breaking (‘rd al-fitr) on 9 January 
1087, whence he started the way back to the East. In March 1087 he arrived in 
Baghdad, where in a series of publicly performed ceremonial acts he re-affirmed 
his relationship with the Abbasid caliphate and celebrated the marriage of his 
daughter to the caliph in the following month." 

The arrangements made during his stay in northern Syria reflect the sultan’s 
ambition to apply a system of centralizing rule based on the appointment of new 
governors drawn from the circle of his most loyal ghulam commanders, on the 
one hand, and on the strengthening of bonds of allegiance with the old local 
elites in places of minor significance, on the other. At the same time, Malikshah 
respected the preponderant position of Taj al-Dawla Tutush in Damascus, the 
southern part of Syria, and Palestine, perhaps as a reward for his peaceful with- 
drawal from Aleppo before the arrival of the sultan's forces. Indicative of the 
overall situation is the fact that the newly acquired cities in the north—Antioch, 
Edessa, and Aleppo, the first two of which until recently had formed the back- 
bone of the Byzantine military administration in the frontier zone—were given 
to newcomers, who did not possess any previous links with the Syrian nobility 
or the Turkmen chiefs operating in the region.? More specifically, the city of 
Edessa, the Armenian governor of which surrendered after a siege of several 
months in March 1087, passed under the administration of Büzan, who was 
one of the chief commanders in the sultan’s vanguard.? Aleppo was given to 
Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur, who took residence in the city along with a garrison 
of 4,000 horsemen. In addition, the sultan installed a certain Nüh al-Turki as 
commander of the citadel and a nobleman from al-Rahba called Taj al-ru'asa' 
Abū Mansir b. Khallal as head of the city’s financial administration. Aqsunqur is 
said to have been a military slave (mamlik) and a companion (/asiq) of Malikshah 
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and was married to the sultan’s nurse. Aqsunqur most probably nourished espe- 
cially strong feelings of deference to the sultan, and thus the latter continued to 
exert direct influence over this highly important place.?? The former commander 
of the citadel, Salim b. Malik, was compensated with Qal'at Ja bar (Dawsar) and 
al-Raqqa, two fortresses situated further east in the Euphrates region.?! Al- 
Hutayti, instead, despite the loyal attitude he had demonstrated to the sultan, 
was removed from Aleppo at the demand of discontented townspeople and re- 
portedly died in the Diyar Bakr province in severe poverty.?? These measures 
certainly enhanced the position ofthe new Seljuk administration by fulfilling the 
expectations of a powerful group of citizens and, simultaneously, by appeasing 
the ‘Ugaylid clan and its followers. No doubt, relieving tensions between polit- 
ical factions by means of pre-existing personal ties was a primary objective of 
Malikshah’s strategy in Aleppo. The sultan applied the same policy to Antioch, 
where he appointed another newcomer, Yaghi Siyan b. Alp, governor while he 
installed Sulaymàn's former vizier, al-Hasan b. Tahir, as head of the financial 
administration.” Here, too, the sultan’s primary goal was to secure close cooper- 
ation between the new commander and a leading figure of the old administration 
established by Sulayman b. Qutlumush. 

Along with Büzàn, a certain Bursuq also made his appearance at that time 
as commander of the sultan’s vanguard in Syria.2* He did not receive any 
governorship in the newly acquired territories, but we find him again as chief of 
Seljuk forces operating against Turkish potentates in Asia Minor and Bithynia. 
Anna Komnene mentions two distinct expeditions led by Prosouch (= Bursuq) 
and Pouzanos (= Biizan). The chronological details in her account are quite 
confused and unreliable. While presenting the new raids in Bithynia as the im- 
mediate result of Apelchasem’s takeover in Nicaea, Anna states that Prosouch 
was sent along with 50,000 men by “the recently installed sultan Pargiarouch 
[i.e., Barkyaruq].”2° Apparently, the historian had only a rough idea about the 
state of affairs in the Seljuk sultanate during the time in question. She knows of 
the pre-eminent position of the sultan’s brother Tutush in Syria as well as of his 
role in the ensuing civil war, but ignores the identity of the Xopooàv oovàtáv. 
She confuses Malikshāh with his sons Barkyāruq and Muhammad and identi- 
fies Pargiarouch as the “son of the murdered sultan Tapares,” which was the 
Turkish name of Muhammad.2’ Muslim sources attest that in Muharram 480/8 
April-7 May 1087 Bursuq was in Baghdad and took part in the wedding proces- 
sion of Malikshah’s daughter. This indicates that the operations in Asia Minor 
were carried out simultaneously with those in Syria. After the end of the Syrian 
campaign, the Seljuk commander returned immediately to the East. This is 
indirectly supported by Ibn al-‘Adim and Seljuk dynastic chronicles, which speak 
of parallel operations in Syria and Byzantine regions, though in a very elusive 
way.?? As for Biizan’s expedition, Matthew of Edessa dates it to 1092,?? which 
explains to a certain degree why Anna Komnene combines the events of Asia 
Minor with details concerning the Seljuk civil war in the years 1093-95.?? In 
both expeditions, Sultan Malikshah attempted to use the Seljuk strongholds in 
Syria and Upper Mesopotamia to force the Turks of Anatolia, and especially the 
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followers of his recalcitrant relatives, into submission. The diplomatic relations 
the sultan maintained with the imperial government show that he did not in- 
tend to conquer new territories in Byzantine regions.*! But in the context of his 
centralizing ambitions he strove to become recognized as supreme leader of all 
Turkish warriors, just as his father Alp Arslan had attempted to do with Afshin’s 
campaign in 1070.3? 

In sum, Malikshah’s policy relied upon both loyal ghulam officers and members 
of the old local elite, who were compensated either with grants of other terri- 
tories (Salim b. Malik) or with appointment to profitable positions in the local 
administration (al-Hasan b. Tahir). This, in turn, led to a tightening of relations 
between the Seljuk sultan and his new subjects, who because of the generous 
treatment they experienced were well disposed towards the new men in power. 
In this respect, it may be safely assumed that there was no fundamental differ- 
ence between Christian-ruled Edessa and the Muslim-ruled cities of Antioch and 
Aleppo. For the people of Edessa, too, before surrendering to Büzàn's forces, 
had expelled their governor Parsama and thus had shaken off their dependence 
upon the rulers established by Philaretos Brachamios while prospecting for 
better conditions under Seljuk rule.?? 


Malikshab's policy in the Diyār Bakr province 


Similar developments took place at that time further east in the province of 
Diyar Bakr. Some years prior to the Syrian campaign, the Marwànid emirate 
had already begun to disintegrate under the attacks of the former vizier of the 
Abbasid caliph, Fakhr al-Dawla b. Jahir, and his clan. With the support of Sultan 
Malikshah, who in 1083 assigned the rule over Diyar Bakr to Fakhr al-Dawla 
and reinforced him with troops, the latter engaged in a series of campaigns in the 
region, eventually achieving the conquest of Amid, Mayyafariqin, and Jazirat b. 
‘Umar in 1085.34 It is noteworthy that during these expeditions Fakhr al-Dawla 
enjoyed the support of a broad coalition of forces. Sa'd al-Dawla Kawhara’in was 
military prefect (shihna) of Baghdad and a loyal companion of Malikshah and 
frequently served as intermediary between the caliphal court and the sultanate. 
He reinforced Fakhr al-Dawla during the siege of Mayyafariqin.? Leading 
officers of the Seljuk army like Artuq b. Aksab and Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur 
cooperated with the Jahir clan in attacks on Amid and Mosul.’ The sources on 
these attacks also refer to local Arab potentates from Iraq, such as the emir of 
Hilla, Baha' al-Dawla Mansür b. Mazyad, and his son Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa.? 
Apparently, Sultan Malikshah made every endeavor to unite Turkish com- 
manders and local potentates in a common front against the Marwanid princi- 
pality in order to increase his influence in the Diyar Bakr region before starting 
his own advance towards Syria. Again, close cooperation with an influential 
local clan formed the basis for the consolidation of Seljuk influence in Upper 
Mesopotamia. ‘The Bani Jahir was a prominent family of Mosul and, in the early 
stages of his career before 1062, Ibn Jahir served the 'Uqaylids, the Mirdasids of 
Aleppo, and the Marwanids of Diyar Bakr.?? Although by the time of Malikshah’s 
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Syrian campaign Fakhr al-Dawla was replaced by a prominent jurist called Abū 
‘Ali al-Balkhi, in early 1090 the Jahir family returned to Mayyafariqin with the 
appointment of Fakhr al-Dawla’s son ‘Amid al-Dawla, who like his father had 
served as vizier at the Abbasid court and was married to a daughter of the 
Seljuk vizier Nizam al-Mulk.?? Likewise, shortly before the Syrian campaign 
began, Malikshah allotted territories of the Diyar Mudar province including the 
towns of al-Rahba, Harran, Sarüj, al-Raqqa, and al-Khabür to Muhammad, a 
son of the ‘Uqaylid chief Sharaf al-Dawla, and married him to his sister Zulaykha 
Khaátün.*? In this way, the prominent Arab dynasty of Mosul, which during the 
wars against the Marwanids had opposed the sultan's policy in various ways and 
had suffered a serious blow with the loss of Aleppo, was reconciled and inserted 
into the circle of the Seljuk dynasty's kinsmen by marriage. 


Local conflicts and balance of power 


During the last years of his reign between 1087 and 1092, Malikshah had 
managed to forge a hitherto unknown unity among the various political players 
in the marches of northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia.” For the Seljuk 
military elite, this was a period of stabilization and consolidation based on firmly 
established governors in Antioch, Aleppo, and Edessa and on loyal local ele- 
ments residing in the Euphrates region and the Diyar Bakr province. ‘Tendencies 
of fragmentation were curbed, and concepts of Seljuk dynastic legitimacy sup- 
porting Sultan Malikshah’s suzerainty over all potentates in Syria began to gain 
broader acceptance. In this way, a new balance of power emerged, in which the 
sultan’s governors and military leaders in the northern marches as well as Taj 
al-Dawla Tutush in central Syria were able to negotiate their mutual relations 
and, if need be, join forces in a common front against recalcitrant local rulers or 
the remaining pockets of Fatimid presence on the Syrian littoral. 

We have only very scarce information about the situation in the adjacent 
regions of Cilicia, the Pyramos/Jayhàn Valley, and the lands north of the 
Anti-Taurus range. But it is quite obvious that the remnants of the Byzantine 
administration and local Christian potentates of Armenian and Syriac pedigree 
were mostly confronted with Turkish warrior groups coming from the interior 
of the Anatolian plateau, not with attacks from the south. Even the Seljuk 
expeditions of Bursuq and Bazan to western Asia Minor were primarily targeting 
Turkish adversaries who were to be subjugated to the sultan’s rule. They did not 
intend to seize Byzantine territories.‘* Hence, there doubtlessly was no policy of 
conquest that would have been initiated by the Seljuk commanders in northern 
Syria. This is of course not to say that the military conflicts in the region came to 
an end, but their focus shifted to the annexation of semi-independent lordships in 
central Syria and the coastland.** 

In 481/27 March 1088-15 March 1089 Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur undertook 
an attack on Shayzar and ravaged the town.** In October 1089 the same com- 
mander seized Barzüya, the last Christian stronghold in the region of Anti- 
och, which was held by an Armenian garrison and must have been one of the 
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places previously controlled by Philaretos.* In 483/6 March 1090-22 February 
1091, after complaints about acts of robbery, Sultan Malikshah ordered Aqsunqur, 
Yaghi Siyan, and Bazan to join forces with Tutush in an expedition against 
Khalaf b. Mula‘ib of Hims. During this campaign they also conquered ‘Arqa 
north of Tripoli and, in the following year 484/23 February 1091-11 February 
1092, Afamiya. The commanders eventually fell out with each other while 
besieging Tripoli, which at that time was in the hands of Jalal al-Mulk b. 'Ammar. 
According to Ibn al-Athir, the latter, by bribing Aqsunqur with gifts, managed to 
enter negotiations with him and showed him diplomas of appointment issued by 
the sultan. As a result, Aqsunqur refused to fight and maintained that he would 
not support Tutush in disobedience to the sultan.*® 

The episode is another example illustrating how Malikshah's ascendancy 
within the Seljuk dynasty was used as a means to oppose the claims of his 
brother Tutush. The account suggests that the real motive behind Aqsunqur's 
attitude was money rather than concerns of legitimacy, yet it is still remarkable 
that matters related to the sultan's supreme authority played so crucial a role in 
the political discourse in the time of Malikshah's reign. Nevertheless, Hims and 
certain strongholds at the Syrian coast fell into Tutush's hands, something that 
implies that he, too, profited to a large extent from the stabilization in northern 
Syria. Nevertheless, many of the coastal towns of Syria and Palestine remained 
under Fatimid rule, and the period in question witnessed a number of conflicts 
between Tutush and the Fatimid caliphate about control over the Syrian coast. 
Fatimid troops invaded Syria, and important ports like Beirut, Tyre/Sür, and 
Sidon/Sayda repeatedly changed hands. If we believe Ibn al-Athir, during a visit 
of the Syrian governors in Baghdad, Malikshah ordered Aqsunqur and Bizan 
to support Tutush in taking hold of the Syrian shores and thereafter to attack 
Egypt." Doubtlessly, the power relations had changed ever since the 1070s and 
the Fatimid army was much weaker than it had been when fighting with the 
Byzantine governors of Antioch in the late tenth or early eleventh century. The 
Seljuk rulers, however, were still facing a dangerous threat from the Shiite cali- 
phate of Cairo, as is evidenced by the sudden upswing of Fatimid expansionism 
in the time of chaos following Tutush's defeat in early 1095 during the Seljuk 
dynastic strife. 


The Seljuk succession crisis and Taj al-Dawla Tutush's 
grip on power, 1093-95 


A decisive turning point in the further development of the political constellations 
in Seljuk Syria was Sultan Malikshah’s death on 19 November 1092 and Tàj 
al-Dawla Tutush’s attempt to lay claim to the sultanate.*® The ensuing conflicts 
caused the death of most chief commanders in Syria and, eventually, that of 
Tutush himself. Hence, by early 1095 the greatest part of the Seljuk military elite 
was eliminated and, while Sultan Barkyaruq was hardly able to intervene in the 
internal matters of the western fringes of his empire, the vacuum of power was 
filled by Tutush’s sons Ridwàn and Duqàq and their followers, who established 
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themselves in Aleppo and Damascus, respectively.*? Tutush’s failure in 1095 
brought about a total breakdown of the system that had come into being after 
Malikshah’s Syrian campaign in 1086 and caused a sudden and violent fragmen- 
tation of the political situation in Syria. 

When Turkan Khatiin’s four-year-old son Mahmüd was proclaimed sultan, the 
first clashes with the Nizamiyya Mamlüks (the slave soldiers of the defunct vizier 
Nizam al-Mulk, who supported the sultan’s eldest son Barkyaruq) occurred in 
early 1093 in the region between Isfahan and Rayy. Aqsunqur at first proclaimed 
the Friday sermon for Mahmid but then, along with Yaghi Siyan and Bazan, he 
agreed to side with Tutush and to help him seize the lands of his brother.?? In the 
spring of 1093 Tutush successfully extended his sway beyond the Euphrates, took 
al-Rahba and Nisibis, defeated and killed Ibrahim b. Sharaf al-Dawla, and thus 
wielded power over Mosul with the aid of Ibrahim's widow and Malikshah’s aunt 
Safiyya and her son ‘Ali. Eventually he also seized the former Marwanid terri- 
tories in the Diyàr Bakr province. While Tutush was advancing farther towards 
Azerbaijan, however, Barkyàruq put up open resistance to his uncle's claim. This, 
in turn, prompted Aqsunqur and Büzàn to switch sides and join the defunct sul- 
tan’s son.?! According to Ibn al-'Adim, the two emirs were in rivalry with Yaghi 
Siyan because of Tutush's great affection for the latter. The fact that none of the 
newly conquered territories was granted to the two commanders may have been 
another possible motive.?? Whatever the real reason for this breakup may have 
been, it is evident that, apart from internal discords among the Seljuk governors, 
the old bonds of loyalty with the head of the dynasty still played an important 
role. Aqsunqur's argument justifying his defiance of Tutush during the siege of 
Tripoli shows that the idea of Malikshàh's precedence over his brother was widely 
accepted among the Seljuk military elite. This was a substantial shortcoming in 
Tutush's claims to the throne vis-à-vis the deceased sultan's offspring. As a result, 
Tutush was forced to retreat to his base in Damascus. He further cemented his 
alliance with Yaghi Siyan by marrying his son Ridwàn to a daughter of his ally 
during a meeting near Hamah in Rabi‘ I 487/21 March-19 April 1094.7? 

Aqsunqur and Büzàn were well received at the court of Barkyaruq. In collab- 
oration with other emirs, they murdered Isma‘il b. Yaqüti b. Da'üd, a cousin 
of Malikshah, who for some time was vacillating between the two factions.?* On 
3 February 1094, Barkyaruq was proclaimed sultan in Baghdad with the support 
of Caliph Muqtadi bi-Amr Allah, just one day before the latter's sudden death.?? 
In the meantime, the civil strife in Syria continued with undiminished violence: 
Aqsunqur and Büzàn came back to Syria with reinforcements made available 
by the sultan and gathered a strong coalition consisting of troops from Mosul, 
Edessa, Antioch, al-Rahba, the Kilab Arabs, the urban militia of Aleppo, as 
well as Daylami and Khurasani soldiers.?? In late May 1094, Tutush defeated 
and thereafter executed Aqsunqur in a battle near Aleppo, seized the city, killed 
Bazan, and took possession of Harran and Edessa. Emir Karbüqa, who had been 
sent by Barkyáruq in order to support the sultan’s followers in Syria, was impris- 
oned in Hims. Yaghi Siyan was granted Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn and Laodikeia in 
reward for his loyalty. Tutush advanced via Diyar Bakr and Khilat to Azerbaijan 


E. 
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and Hamadhàn. In October/November 1094, Tutush defeated Barkyaruq in 
Azerbaijan and forced him to flee to Isfahan along with the rest of his compan- 
ions.” In the city, both Mahmüd and his mother Turkàn Khatün suddenly died 
of smallpox, something that decisively strengthened the position of the surviving 
elder brother and caused an increasing number of emirs to throw in their lot 
with him. This turn of events anulled Tutush's preceding agreements with Turkan 
about a marriage.°® Tutush was eventually defeated and killed in a decisive battle 
against the superior forces of Barkyaruq in the vicinity of Rayy in February 1095.59 
All in all, the aforementioned events resulted in the elimination of the Seljuk 
commanders installed in 1086/87 and in a sudden breakdown of Tutush's lord- 
ship in Syria and Palestine. The stability that had been achieved until 1093 under 
the aegis of the sultanate's centralizing mechanisms fell apart and gave way to 
a fierce power struggle among the remnants of the old elite and a new group of 
Turkish chieftains belonging to the retinue of the Great Seljuk sultanate. It is 
noteworthy that neither the leading representative of the Qutlumush lineage, 
Qilij Arslàn I, nor any other Turkmen chief in Anatolia actively participated in 
the struggles of the Seljuk civil war or otherwise benefited from the decay of 
Seljuk rule in Syria. Seemingly, the internecine strife among Malikshah’s rela- 
tives completely distracted the emirs in Syria from the goings-on in Anatolia, 
whereas the Turks there were pre-occupied with carving out new lordships. 
A case in point is Qilij Arlsan's attempt to take hold of Melitene, a target that 
would have been too risky had the old Seljuk elite still been in place. The civil war, 
thus, significantly contributed to a clear-cut separation between the Seljuk emir- 
ates of Syria and Upper Mesopotamia and their peers on former Byzantine soil. 


Power struggles in Aleppo, Damascus, 
and the Jazira, 1095-98 


As a result of his victory, Sultan Barkyaruq secured his ascendancy in the 
heartlands of the Seljuk empire for some years but was not able to rebuild the 
patchwork of personal ties on which the centralizing policy of his father had been 
based. The power vacuum in Syria that occurred after the elimination of most 
of Malikshah’s commanders came to be filled by Tutush's sons, dignitaries from 
Tutush’s entourage, and a group of newcomers. Due to the lack of a commonly 
accepted representative of the Seljuk dynasty in Syria, the atabegs, i.e., Turkish 
military chiefs of servile origin serving as tutors and regents of Seljuk princes, 
managed to assume a leading role in the political affairs of post-1095 Syria.°° 
Whereas before 1092 Tutush and the Seljuk governors of Antioch, Aleppo, and 
Edessa mostly collaborated for common goals, after Tutush’s death in 1095 the 
rulers of Aleppo and Damascus and their allies engaged in a fierce struggle for 
territorial expansion and supremacy. In the course of these conflicts existing coa- 
litions were repeatedly overthrown, and it is hardly possible to detect any consist- 
ent strategies or overarching objectives apart from the accumulation of territories 
and the increase of political influence. Besides the mutual rivalry of Antioch, 
Aleppo, and Damascus, emirs from the retinues of Tutush and Barkyaruq took 
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possession of key points in the Euphrates region and Diyar Bakr and seized 
Mosul, as it was the main center in the northern Jazira. In addition, the Egyptian 
conquest of Jerusalem in August 1096 brought about a temporary increase of 
Fatimid influence in Syria and thus further compounded the destabilization 
overall.°! 

As regards the situation immediately after Tutush’s death, the accounts of the 
Arab chronicles especially emphasize the high degree of insecurity menacing 
all surviving members of the old ruling elite. Ridwàn learned about his father’s 
death while encamped near ‘Ana at the banks of the Euphrates. In fear of his 
persecutors, he immediately made his way back to Aleppo, where, with the aid 
of his father’s vizier, he took hold of the city and the citadel. Two younger broth- 
ers of Ridwan, Abi Talib and Bahram, were also detained in the city and later 
executed. Janah al-Dawla al-Husayn b. Aytakin, Ridwan’s atabeg and husband of 
his mother, who had survived the battle of Rayy and had managed to escape to 
Aleppo, persuaded the garrison in the citadel to recognize Ridwan as their ruler 
and assumed the administration of the city.?? 

When Tutush conquered the province of Diyar Bakr, he entrusted his second 
son Duqaq and his atabeg Zahir al-Din Tughtikin with the governorship of this 
region. Both of them participated in the battle of Rayy, from which the former 
managed to flee to Aleppo while the latter was taken captive. The relationship 
between the two brothers quickly deteriorated, and thus, upon receiving mes- 
sages from Sawtikin al-Khadim, Tutush’s naib in Damascus, Duqàq secretly left 
Aleppo and took possession of his father’s main residence.® This conflict-ridden 
atmosphere was tempered to a certain degree by the fact that in the months 
following Tutush's death, Sultan Barkyaruq, in exchange for a formal recog- 
nition of his suzerainty, re-established peaceful relations with the adherents of 
his former rival in Syria. This not only averted the danger of a new clash with 
the sultanate but also allowed the release of the prisoners taken in the battle of 
Rayy. Hence, Tughtikin joined his pupil in Damascus, killed Sawtikin, married 
Duqàq's mother Safwat al-Mulk, and assumed the administration of the political 
affairs in the city.? 

Under the umbrella of Barkyaruq's formal suzerainty, the two most important 
urban centers of Syria had come under the rule of those Seljuk princes who rep- 
resented the continuity of Tutush's lineage while ceding much of their political 
authority to their educators and stepfathers. This was a highly fragile constel- 
lation of power constantly vulnerable to rivalries both within the cities and at a 
supra-regional level. Thus, not surprisingly, the period from the summer of 1095 
until the arrival of the crusader troops outside Antioch in the late summer of 
1097 is marked by an incessant series of clashes among the competing members 
of Tutush's family and their subordinate commanders. No faction was strong 
enough to prevail over the other, and thus the disintegration of the political 
authority in Syria further progressed. 

Yaghi Siyan of Antioch was the only Seljuk governor of the old generation to 
not only survive Tutush's downfall but also maintain his position. He was joined 
at that time by another Turkish commander of Tutush’s retinue, a certain Yüsuf 
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b. Abaq/Abiq. Shortly before the battle of Rayy, this man had been sent as military 
prefect (shthna) to Baghdad with his warriors. They had caused serious troubles in 
the environs of the city before they retreated towards Aleppo on the news of their 
lord Tutush’s death.9? For some time in 488/1095, he collaborated with Yaghi 
Siyàn so as to oppose Janah al-Dawla and gain power in Aleppo. Yusuf and Janah 
al-Dawla clashed in a battle at Marj Dabiq north of Aleppo, in which Yüsuf was 
routed and forced to flee to Antioch.99 Thereafter, in search of reconciliation, he 
sent word to Ridwan and requested permission to take up residence in Aleppo 
and enter his service.9/ Ibn al-'Adim also mentions Manbij and Buza‘a as being 
in the possession of Yüsuf and his followers, but it is not clear if he had taken hold 
of these places earlier or acquired them as a reward for throwing his lot in with 
Ridwan. Be that as it may, Yüsuf did not have time to execute his plans in Aleppo, 
for in January 1096 he fell victim to an attempt against his life, which was carried 
out by the chief of the urban militia (ra^is al-ahdath) on the instigation of Ridwan 
and his atabeg. Obviously, his presence in the city was considered too dangerous 
to be tolerated by the local magnates.9? 

Yaghi Siyàn of Antioch, though a loyal companion of Tutush, was constantly 
at odds with the atabeg of Aleppo and his Seljuk prince. Only in the beginning 
of Janah al-Dawla's rule did he ally with him for a joint expedition to the Diyar 
Bakr province? The campaign was eventually directed against Edessa, where 
the Greek kouropalates 'Theodore/'T'oros had been established as governor on 
behalf of Büzàn. Matthew of Edessa speaks of a 65-day siege and heavy assaults 
culminating in a temporary penetration of the town. But at the end T'oros, who 
is praised by both Muslim and Christian witnesses for his vigor, managed to keep 
the city. According to the Muslim sources, during the siege a quarrel broke out 
between Janah al-Dawla and Yaghi Siyàn, who tried to remove the former from 
his tutelage over Ridwan. After an assault, Janah al-Dawla fled to Aleppo and 
the siege was lifted."? Ever after, the relations between Antioch and Aleppo 
were mostly hostile, with Ridwan and his atabeg making every effort to extend 
their sway in northern Syria. At that time, Yaghi Siyan seems to have held 
Mat‘arrat al-Nu'màn south of Aleppo, so that the local rulers allied with Waththab 
b. Mahmüd, the chief of the Kilab Arabs from the Mirdasid clan, in order to 
expel their opponent.’! 

In 489/31 December 1095-18 December 1096 Aleppo mounted new attacks on 
domains of followers of Yaghi Siyan in Tall Bashir and Shayh al-Dayr, as well as 
on the territory of Antioch."? Given that A'zàz had been handed over to Ridwan 
already in 1095,” it is evident that within a year the rulers of Aleppo managed 
to wield power over a swathe of land stretching from the Euphrates to the strong- 
holds near the Quwayq River north of Aleppo and Ma'arrat al-Nu'man in the 
south. From Ramadan 489/23 August-21 September 1096 onwards Ridwan and 
his allies concentrated their efforts on their relatives in Damascus, while Yaghi 
Siyan sided with the latter, and thus an axis of collaboration between Antioch 
and Damascus came into being.” 


* k k 
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The territories east of the Euphrates came under the possession of various new- 
comers, some of whom had belonged to Tutush’s entourage and others of whom 
had penetrated the region of Upper Mesopotamia as military chiefs subject to 
Sultan Barkyarug. One of them was Sukman/Suqman b. Artuq, whose father 
Artuq b. Aksab had been in 1084 a commander in Malikshah’s army. Sukman/ 
Suqman fought with Fakhr al-Dawla in Diyar Bakr and thereafter entered the 
service of Tutush and was appointed governor of Jerusalem." His participa- 
tion in the battle of ‘Ayn Saylam is another incident attesting to this warlord's 
direct involvement in northern Syrian affairs.’° It comes as no surprise thus 
that Suqmàn was able to take advantage of the power vacuum emerging in 
1095 and seize the city of Sarüj shortly before being expelled by Fatimid forces 
along with his brother Ilghazi b. Artuq and other kinsmen from their base in 
Jerusalem.” On Tutush’s order, flghazi had accompanied Ridwan on his march 
to Iraq before the battle of Rayy,’® which shows that the Artuq clan abided 
by its loyalty to Tutush and his offspring until the final defeat. When in 1095 
during its march to Edessa, Ridwan’s army made an attempt to seize Sarüj, the 
two sides, through the mediation of local dignitaries, reached an agreement and 
Ridwan confirmed Suqman's rule over Sarij.’? According to Matthew, Suqmàn 
even participated in the siege of Edessa.°° Later on, Ridwan invited Suqmān 
to support him. The latter sided with the potentates of Aleppo in the battle 
of Marj Dàbiq against Yisuf b. Abaq and was allotted the city of Ma'arrat 
al-Nu‘man as a reward.?! 

It was also during the siege of Edessa that Balduk, the son of Amir Ghazi, 
made his first appearance as emir of Samosata/Sumaysat (Samsat) at the banks 
of the Euphrates northwest of Edessa.?? Ibn al-'Adim seems to refer to the 
same person when talking about an ally of Ridwan that appeared in the con- 
flicts with Duqàq of Damascus in 1097, but he calls him Sulayman b. Ilghazi.?? 
Hence, there is confusion regarding the name and the parentage of the emir 
of Samosata. Matthew of Edessa associates him with Danishmand (= Amir 
Ghazi) and Ibn al-‘Adim with the Artuqid potentate Ilghazi. The inconsist- 
encies are too great to be harmonized in a satisfactory way. It must therefore 
remain open to question whether Balduk/Sulaymaàn had links of kinship with 
the Artuq clan or other Turkmen rulers operating in the region.?^ Matthew 
mentions him again under the year 547/1098—99 as fending off a joint attack of 
Armenian and crusading forces against Samosata.®° This implies that he had 
managed temporarily to consolidate his rule over a section of the Euphrates 
Valley, which at that time was primarily dominated by Byzantine-Armenian 
lords. Apparently, he was still able to resist hostile assaults when the crusaders 
took hold of Edessa. 

In Dhü l-Qa'da 489/21 October-19 November 1096 another high-ranking 
officer belonging to Sultan Malikshah’s retinue and survivor of the civil war, 
Qiwam al-Dawla Abi Sa'id Karbüqa, seized the city of Mosul at the banks of 
the Tigris River in the eastern edge of Upper Mesopotamia. Originally sup- 
porting the faction of Turkàn Khatiin and her son Mahmid, he later sided with 
Barkyaruq against Tutush and defended Aleppo against the latter until he was 
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defeated and imprisoned in Hims.96 After Tutush's death, Ridwan released him 
and his brother Altüntásh on the order of Sultan Barkyaruq.®’ With a large num- 
ber of “unemployed soldiers" (kathir min al-‘asakir al-battalin), apparently troops 
that were looking for new activities after the end of the civil war, they crossed 
the Euphrates and took Harran. Thereafter, they involved themselves in the 
power struggle of the ‘Ugaylid princes then ruling in Nisibin and Mosul, where 
they had been appointed in the time of Tutush’s advance. Eventually, Karbüqa 
turned against both of them, first taking hold of Nisibin and, after a siege of 
nine months, of Mosul.®® After killing his brother Altintash, he secured broad 
acceptance among the local elites, reduced the Turkmen emir dwelling farther to 
the north, Jokermish of Jazirat b. ‘Umar, to vassal status, and seized al-Rahba on 
the Euphrates River.®? Thus within a short time, Karbūqā managed to expel the 
last 'Uqaylid rulers in tandem with the proponents of Seljuk claims to suzerainty 
represented by Tutush and his sons and to carve out an independent lordship 
in the Diyàr Rabr'a region southeast of the newly emerging Turkish emirates in 
the former Marwanid territories of Diyar Bakr.?? It is noteworthy that as a result 
of the gradual intrusion of seditious warlords the personal bonds between the 
political centers of Syria and the northern Jazira were disrupted. The conquest 
of Edessa and the surrounding territories east of the Euphrates by the crusading 
armies in 1097—98 further aggravated these divides and the overall fragmenta- 
tion of the region. What in the years of the Seljuk expansion up to Malikshah’s 
death in 1092 had been a transition zone for Turkmen warrior groups, in which 
the first Seljuk sultans made concerted efforts to build up a cluster of personal ties 
and mechanisms of centralizing rule, at the close of the eleventh century turned 
out to be a deeply fragmented conflict area of competing local forces emerging 
from a Syrian or Iraqi background. 


kkk 


In Ramadan 489/23 August-21 September 1096, the conflict between Aleppo 
and Damascus escalated when Ridwan and Janah al-Dawla made an assault 
upon Damascus. Unable to achieve anything against Duqàq and his allies, 
Ridwan’s troops made a southward advance towards Nablus and Jerusalem but 
were forced to retreat the whole way back through the Syrian desert to Aleppo 
while being chased and severely harassed by the troops of Duqàq, Tughtikin, and 
Yaghi Siyan.?! For some time the center of hostilities shifted back to the north, 
and the troops of Damascus and Antioch ravaged and imposed tribute on Kaf- 
artab (17 February 1097) and Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn.?? Suqmàn b. Artuq and his 
companions were compelled to give up this city and retreated to the territory of 
Aleppo, while Ridwàn mustered a new fighting force consisting of Turks, Arabs, 
and the urban militia of Aleppo. Peace talks at the Quwayq River outside 
Qinnasrin brought no tangible results, and a new battle took place on 22 March 
1097, which ended with the defeat of the Antioch-Damascus coalition.?? In the 
wake of this battle the pre-existing coalitions suddenly collapsed and new group- 
ings appeared. Facing conspiracies of Ridwàn, Janah al-Dawla fled to Hims along 
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with his wife, Ridwan’s mother, whereas Yaghi Siyàn entered the service of the 
lord of Aleppo, to whom he gave his daughter K hatün Jijek in marriage.?* 

At this point Ridwàn's objectives with respect to his brother in Damascus 
coincided with attempts of the government of Cairo to extend its influence in 
Syria and Palestine. These efforts had been initiated by a large-scale campaign 
under the command of the amir al-juyüsh al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamali against 
Jerusalem in Sha'bàn 489/August 1096, shortly before Ridwan’s attack on 
Damascus. After a heavy siege, Artuq’s sons, Suqmàn and Ilghazi, surrendered to 
the Fatimid commander, who treated them respectfully and granted them safe 
conduct. As a result, Suqmàn went back to his ally Ridwan in Aleppo, while 
Ilghazi took refuge with Duqaq in Damascus and thereafter set off for Iraq where 
he entered the service of Barkyaruq’s half-brother and rival Muhammad.?? 

The Fatimid caliphate and its Shiite dogma, once again, had become power- 
ful factors in Syrian affairs. Hence, it comes as no surprise that within a short 
time thoughts came up that the Fatimid caliphate in Palestine and the emirate 
of Aleppo could successfully collaborate against their common opponent in 
Damascus. Neither loyalty to the Seljuk sultanate nor Sunni teaching seems to have 
been the primary concern of the Seljuk leaders in northern Syria. An exchange 
of emissaries between Aleppo and al-Afdal b. Badr al-Jamali prompted Ridwan 
to introduce the Friday prayer in the name of the Fatimid caliph. Thus, on 17 
Ramadàn 490/28 August 1097, the emir was mentioned in the prayer along with 
Caliph al-Musta‘li for the first time. Presumably, the ruler of Aleppo hoped for 
substantial support in his conflict with his brother Duqaq as a reward for this 
action. Moreover, Ridwàn clearly felt safe from any intervention on the part of 
Sultan Barkyaruq, whose claims to formal suzerainty in Syria were seriously 
undermined by Aleppo's change of allegiance. The alliance with Fatimid Cairo, 
however, did not last long. According to one version, a mere four weeks after 
the alteration of the Friday prayer, Ridwan’s allies Suqmàn b. Artuq and Yaghi 
Siyàn came to Aleppo complaining loudly about Ridwan’s defiance towards the 
Abbasid caliphate and the Seljuk sultanate, so that the Abbasid prayer was quickly 
restored. Other sources speak about four months or even assert that it was only 
in June 1099 that Ridwan returned to Abbasid obedience. Be that as it may, 
the alliance between Aleppo and the Fatimids remained a short, though mean- 
ingful, interlude indicating that, just as in the troublesome times of Tutush's first 
arrival in Syria in the 1070s, members of the Seljuk elite still considered Shiism a 
potential alternative. The estrangement between the Syrian emirs and the Great 
Seljuk sultanate in the years 1093-95 seems to have made local potentates more 
inclined to switch allegiance to the rival caliphate of Cairo in order to create a 
counter-weight to the encroachments of the Seljuk emirs based in Iraq and the 
Jazira. 

By that time, Ridwan sought to mobilize Suqmàn and his newly acquired ally 
Yaghi Siyàn for a campaign against his former tutor Janah al-Dawla in Hims. But 
worrying news about the Franks' advance towards Antioch brought about a total 
reversal of fortunes. From Shayzar, where these messages had reached them, 
Suqman headed to his territories in Diyar Bakr and Yaghi Siyan hastened back 
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to Antioch, feverishly seeking for allies against this unexpected threat. With the 
crusader army’s march through Anatolia in the months between May and October 
1097, the provinces of northern Syria faced the invasion of powerful Christian 
forces able to undertake large-scale attacks and conquests for the first time since 
the campaign of Emperor Romanos IV in 1068. It is not clear to what extent the 
contemporary witnesses of these events in the Muslim territories of Syria were 
actually aware of the size, character, and purpose of this expedition." But there 
is no doubt that from the outset it was conceived of as a major menace that 
urgently required attention. This explains why local potentates, who for years 
were relentlessly fighting each other, suddenly joined forces to oppose this new 
enemy. For this purpose, Yaghi Siyān sent letters and emissaries, among them 
his sons Shams al-Din and Muhammad, to Duqàq and Tughtikin in Damascus, 
Janah al-Dawla in Hims, the chief of the Kilab Arabs Waththab b. Muhammad, 
Karbüqà of Mosul, the Turkmen chiefs, and other Muslim emirs.?? The sudden 
emergence of an external threat had strong unifying effects on the Turkish chief- 
tains in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 

In sum, in the time span between 1086 and 1098 the Turkish potentates in 
Syria and parts of Upper Mesopotamia went through three different stages: a 
first one of centralizing rule exerted by the Great Seljuk sultanate (1086-92); a 
second one of fierce intra-dynastic struggle between the factions of Taj al-Dawla 
Tutush and Barkyaruq (1093-95); and a third one of highly destructive regional 
conflicts extending over the whole area in question.?? The personal loyalties of 
Turkish ghulám commanders and their coalitions with the local elites were largely 
controlled by the supreme head of the Seljuk dynasty. After Malikshah’s death 
the greatest part of the Turkish chieftains remained faithful to the sultan's de- 
scendants, and thus Tutush faced many difficulties in finding allies among them 
and imposing his authority. By the time of Tutush's violent death in early 1095, 
most of Malikshah’s chief commanders had lost their lives, which unleashed new 
centrifugal dynamics. These dynamics manifested themselves in incessant con- 
flicts among Tutush's sons Ridwàn and Duqàq, surviving members of the old 
regime, and newcomers from Sultan Barkyaruq’s retinue. 

Damascus, Hims, Antioch, Aleppo, Edessa, and Mosul turned into mutually 
rivaling, semi-independent, small-size lordships. Smaller towns and strongholds, 
such as Shayzar, Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn, Manbij, Sarüj, Harràn, and Jazirat b. 
"Umar, became targets of various competing forces and domains of tiny vassal 
lords. Simultaneously, the Fatimid government of Egypt once again came to the 
foreground as a powerful political factor by expelling the Seljuk commanders 
from Palestine and extending its authority over parts of the Syrian littoral. In this 
way, the Turkish potentates in Syria lost much óf their internal cohesion. They 
became fully integrated with the local urban elites and developed close ties with 
other military forces, such as town militias and Arab nomadic tribes. Despite the 
sudden decay of the Seljuk dynastic project in Syria, the Turkish chiefs gained the 
recognition of the indigenous population in most major cities as emirs and thus 
became an integral part of the political structures in Syria. Unlike their prede- 
cessors in the 1060s and 1070s who mostly operated as supporters of various local 
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factions, after 1095 the Turkish chiefs had become commonly accepted by the 
local populations as rulers who further consolidated their position by promoting 
the interests of the local aristocracy and religious elite. Conversely, overarching 
structures of imperial rule, which aimed at cultivating widely ramified clusters of 
vassal lords, as was the case with Byzantium and the Fatimid caliphate until the 
1070s or the Seljuk sultanate until 1092, ceased to exist by the end of the eleventh 
century. Most areas of the old Byzantine-Muslim borderland were transformed 
into a disparate and highly fragmented patchwork of tiny local lordships consist- 
ing of one or two main towns and a number of smaller strongpoints. The same 
model of political authority came to apply to many territories in central and 
eastern Anatolia, which had slipped away from Byzantine control. ‘Thus, many 
aspects of the process of state building and political change in Muslim and former 
Byzantine regions show similar patterns. 
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7 Turkish and Byzantine- 
Armenian lordships in 
Asia Minor 


The Turks of Nicaea under Apelchasem, 1086-93 


In the time span between Sulaymàn's death in June 1086 and the beginning of 
the intra-dynastic civil strife in the Seljuk empire in early 1093, the situation in 
western Asia Minor was marked by the gradual crystallization of Turkish local 
lordships centered in provincial capitals and coastal towns along the shores of the 
Propontis and the Aegean Sea. All of these powers were certainly at odds with 
the imperial government, yet it would be misleading to assume that they formed 
a unified block of conquerors imposing their rule upon the local population. 
As has been shown in the previous chapters, the Turkish penetration of these 
regions was based on a cluster of personal links and forms of collaboration with 
Byzantine aristocrats, whereas the relations among the various Turkish warrior 
groups were frequently characterized by rivalries and competition. Hence, an 
adequate analysis of the newly emerging constellations of power in Asia Minor 
prior to the First Crusade has to take into account the particularities of each 
political entity and its specific environment. 

The province of Bithynia in the years after 1086 was dominated by Apelchasem, 
while his brother Poulchazes seems to have controlled parts of Cappadocia.! 
Although it is not certain, in view of the details known about the strongholds 
under Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s control it is likely that Poulchazes resided in 
Koloneia/Aqsara.” In these years the relations with the government of Constan- 
tinople went through two clearly distinct stages. At first the Turkish potentate no 
longer considered himself bound by the treaty of 1081 and resumed the raids into 
the Propontis coastland, thus initiating a new phase of military conflicts. These 
were superseded by a period of peaceful negotiations culminating in a visit of the 
Turkish ruler to Constantinople, during which the emperor bestowed court titles 
upon Apelchasem and concluded a new peace treaty with him. It is noteworthy 
that the emir's political ambitions are described as going far beyond looting and 
accumulating wealth, thus gaining a new dimension in comparison to those of 
Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush. Given that at that time Nikomedeia was occupied 
by the Turks of Nicaea,? it seems plausible to accept Anna’s assertion that 
Apelchasem made every effort to increase his hold over the coastland of the nearby 
gulf and other regions of the Propontis area and to further extend his sway over 
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the offshore islands by constructing a fleet. Anna even talks about the emir’s wish 

“adorn himself with the scepters of the Roman Empire."* Despite the evident 
exaggeration of this statement, it is noteworthy that Anna here introduces a new 
feature in the portrayal of Turkish potentates operating in Asia Minor. She im- 
phes that the Turks, who up to then excelled as raiders, powerful allies, and local 
potentates, began to show an increasing interest in the Byzantine imperial sphere 
and its ideology. Apelchasem is the first Turkish warlord to be granted the title of 
sebastos, an honor ducto exclusively reserved for high-ranking members of the 
imperial dynasty.? This event thus marks the beginning of a gradual accommo- 
dation of the practices of Turkish warrior groups to Byzantine political concepts. 
In contrast to northern Syria and the provinces of eastern Anatolia, where the 
remnants of the Byzantine elite were gradually absorbed by the newly emerging 
Muslim-Turkish milieu, in western Asia Minor the Byzantine cultural and polit- 
ical substrate persisted and continued to exert a strong influence on the Turkish 
newcomers. 

As regards the military threat in the time after the end of the Norman war 
in the summer of 1085 and prior to the Pecheneg invasion on the Balkans that 
required new operations in late 1086,° Alexios I was able to react more dynam- 
ically by launching two campaigns under the command of Tatikios. The second 
was further supported by the naval forces of Manuel Boutoumites. The Byzantine 
forces did not succeed in recovering territories in Bithynia or defeating the 
Turkish troops, but they removed De Turks from the coastland and destroyed a 
number of recently constructed ships.’ The arrival of Bursuq's army in Bithynia, 
however, changed the balance of power in the region to the detriment of both 
the Byzantines and Apelchasem. Tatikios is said to have stopped his attacks on 
Nicaea as soon as he was informed about Bursuq's advance.? Apelchasem ac- 
cepted the emperor's peace proposals in fear of Bursuq's imminent arrival and 
a possible siege of Nicaea.? It is especially noteworthy that according to Anna's 
narrative it was Malikshah’s attempt to bring the Turks in Asia Minor under his 
immediate control that caused the local Turkish warlords and the Byzantines 
to seek a rapprochement and to join forces against the external threat. Anna's 
presentation of the Turks' reasoning, *it is better to be called servants of him 
[i.e., the emperor] than to extend our hands to Porsouch,"! is reminiscent of sim- 
ilar statements made by Byzantine historians with respect to Arisghi in 1070 and 
to Sulayman b. Qutlumush in 1078 and can therefore be regarded as a recurring 
literary motif. However, Anna's words contain a kernel of truth, reflecting the 
progressive estrangement between the central authority of the Seljuk dynasty and 
the Turkish potentates in the remote frontier zones of Asia Minor. Anna presents 
the Byzantine course of action as part of a well-conceived plan aiming at the 
gradual restoration of imperial authority in the provinces of Asia Minor. Accord- 
ing to his daughter's idealized image, Alexios acts with prudence and diplomatic 
skillfulness and in the stratagems he used against Apelchasem is comparable 
to Alcibiades and his handling of the Spartans, as described by Thucydides.!! 
When two enemies like Apelchasem and Bursuq were fighting against each other, 
the emperor had to support the weaker one, not in order to make him stronger 
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but to fend off the other and thus to find a way to recover lost territories.? The 
Byzantines thus appear as morally and mentally superior, although the imperial 
government, no doubt, was in an extremely precarious position while seeking to 
regain a foothold in regions close to the Asian suburbs of Constantinople. For this 
reason, we should be cautious in accepting the explanations Anna gives in order 
to elucidate the underlying motives of certain actions. Actually, the diplomatic 
steps Alexios took had nothing to do with superiority but were born out of the 
necessity of handling the danger of two hostile forces operating in the vicinity 
of Constantinople without being able to confront them militarily. The meager 
results of Tatikios and Boutoumites’ expedition had demonstrated that, apart 
from some minor successes, it was hardly possible to achieve substantial gains in 
Bithynia. The Turks were already too firmly established to be driven out from 
their territories. An alliance based on the well-known practice of incorporating 
former opponents into the Byzantine court hierarchy was the only possibility to 
neutralize the enemy's military power and to avert a possible cooperation between 
Apelchasem and Bursuq. 

According to Anna's account, Alexios sent a letter to Apelchasem summoning 
him to stop fighting and to accept a peace treaty in order to enjoy the emperor's 
presents and honors.! Apelchasem complied with these requests and departed 
for Constantinople, where he was granted an honorable reception. During his 
sojourn, he received regular payments and was offered a lavish amusement pro- 
gram, comprising sightseeing in the boulevards of the imperial city, horse races 
in the Hippodrome, hunting, and visits to public baths. Eventually, the einperor 
showered him with another load of gifts and granted him the title of sebastos.\* 
Given that during Apelchasem’s stay the droungarios of the fleet, Eustathios, and 
his men erected a fortress in the vicinity of Nikomedeia, it can be assumed that 
this visit lasted at least several weeks.'? Bursuq's army approached Nicaea when 
the emir entered negotiations with the emperor and besieged the city for three 
months. Upon Apelchasem’s entreaties, Alexios sent forces in support of his 
ally. They took possession of the so-called castle of George on the northern shore 
of the Lake of Nicaea.!’ Fearing that the emperor would confront them in per- 
son, Bursuq's soldiers broke off the siege. For their part, the Byzantine units were 
alarmed by the arrival of new Turkish forces and did not dare proceed towards 
Nicaea. Because of this, for the time being Alexios' ambitions to regain the capi- 
tal of Bithynia came to naught.!® 

As a whole, there were no changes from the status quo of 1081. The Byzantine 
government was not able to extend its sway over the Bithynian littoral. Nor did 
Bursuq’s campaign bring any tangible results with respect to a strengthening 
of Seljuk influence in Asia Minor. What actually changed was the relationship 
between the imperial government and Apelchasem. The emir managed to con- 
solidate his position as uncontested ruler in Nicaea and the adjacent regions of 
Bithynia and, at the same time, created close links with Constantinople as holder 
of a high-ranking court title. This entailed an important gain in prestige vis-a-vis 
the Byzantines and his subjects, an increase of his political authority, as stipu- 
lated in the treaties of 1081 and 1086, and more income in the form of gifts and 
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payments from the imperial treasury. Moreover, the emir was drawn into the 
cultural sphere of the Byzantine ruling elite. The amusements Apelchasem enjoyed 
during his stay in Constantinople brought him into contact with expressions of 
Byzantine court life. The chieftain was exposed to the empire’s monuments and 
historical memory and so made first-hand acquaintance with elements of impe- 
rial ideology. Titles, symbols of power, precious artifacts, and elements of self- 
representation on coins and seals could be used to enhance the Turkish ruler’s 
claims to legitimacy and facilitated his fluency with Christian-Byzantine cul- 
ture. The oldest surviving copper coins dating to the period of Sultan Mas'üd 
I (1116-55) clearly illustrate this process: the obverse shows the half-length 
portrait of a Byzantine emperor wearing the imperial crown and bearing a 
labarum and a globe in his hands, while the reverse has an Arabic inscription 
consisting of the title al-sultàn al-mu'azzam and the ruler's name.!9 The sovereign is 
associated with timeless symbols of Byzantine imperial power, thus representing 
the merging of Muslim terms of lordship with Byzantine concepts of statehood. 
The first step in this direction was the bestowal of the title of sebastos, which was 


closely associated with the dynastic ideals of the Komnenian house and the prin- 
ciples of imperial rule. 


Turkish lordships in western Asia Minor 


The earliest traces of Turkish presence in the region of Paphlagonia are related 
to a man called Charatikes, i.e., Karatekin, who is mentioned by Anna Komnene 
as ruler of Sinope (Sinop), one of the most important Black Sea ports, which had 
been fortified by a large citadel in the eighth or ninth century.?? It is not known 
when and under what circumstances this place surrendered to Turkish warriors, 
but given that the environs of the nearby town of Kastamona (Kastamonu) were 
subject to Turkish raids already in the mid-1070s,?! it may be assumed that the 
conquest of Sinope occurred at a rather early stage, perhaps at the same time 
as the penetration of Bithynia by the Turks of Sulayman b. Qutlumush or the 
raids of Danishmand Ghazi in the lands east of the Halys River. Certain indi- 
cations provided by the Turkish epic tradition as well as the fact that important 
towns and fortresses of Paphlagonia like Kastamona and Gangra at the time of 
the arrival of the Lombard crusading forces in 1101 were under Danishmand’s 
control”? suggest close relations between the latter and Charatikes, but without 
further evidence it is impossible to arrive at firm conclusions. Moreover, the 
invasions of Turkish warriors into Bithynia certainly disrupted communication 
between Constantinople and the Paphlagonian coast and thus may have allowed 
the intrusion of other groups coming from the lands east of the Halys. As regards 
Charatikes' activities in Sinope, Anna only tells us that for some time he benefited 
from the tax revenues he collected and that he destroyed a local church dedicated 
to the Virgin Mary (Theotokos). His downfall occurred soon after Sulaymàn's 
defeat in Syria and was due to Malikshah’s efforts to strengthen his influence over 
Asia Minor. The Seljuk emissary Siaous, obviously a Greck transliteration of the 
well-known Iranian name Siyawush, forced Charatikes to hand over Sinope to 
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imperial troops by means of a sultanic decree ordering the Turkish commanders 
to surrender in the event that a treaty with the emperor was achieved. Born ofa 
Georgian mother and a Turkish father, the emissary is described asan intelligent 
man (vovvexf| &vópa) who in the time of the sultan's Syrian campaign had been 
sent to Constantinople in order to enter negotiations with the emperor about an 
alliance and a marriage between the two families. Reportedly, Alexios exploited 
Siaous’ twofold ethnic identity in order to win him over and persuade him to be- 
come baptized and to work on his behalf.?? Other Turkish emirs are said to have 
surrendered as well on this occasion, but the geographic position of their strong- 
holds is not indicated and thus it is unclear whether Siaous' activities extended to 
regions beyond Paphlagonia. l 
Turkish scholars icd to establish a link between Annas Cllaraukes and 2 

character who figures in the Danishmand-nàma as Kara Tegin.“ In the epic tale’s 
eleventh session (on birinci meclis) Artukhi, one of Danishmand Ghazi s chief com- 
panions, is in search for his beloved Efromiya, who has been imprisoned in the 
fortress of Mankuriya (Çankırı). On his way, Artukhi comes across Kara ‘Tegin, 
who expresses the wish to join him after telling him the story of his family: his 
father, a merchant originating from Baghdad, fell in love with the daughter of the 
Christian priest Tamsin. Being forced to become Christian in order to marry 
her, he converted but remained a faithful Muslim in his heart. After a long time, 
his wife, who had given birth to two sons, also converted to Islam secretly. 
The priest gave his village to his son-in-law and thereafter was killed by the 
Muslim hero Sayyid Battal Ghazi. The Romans in the region, regarding them as 
Christians, never embarrassed them and thus the family continued to live there 
as crypto-Muslims. In dream visions the Prophet Muhammad summoned Kara 
Tegin to return to Islam and to support Artukhi in his attempt to free Efromiya 
from prison. The two warriors arrive in Mankuriya, where a Greek girl called 
Meryem helps them to free Efromiya and other Muslim captives imprisoned in 
the town’s citadel. Eventually, the Muslim champions kill the local lord Hamiran 
and take hold of the town. In this way, Kara Tegin becomes the new Peg of 
Mankuriya and establishes his authority as an exemplary Muslim ruler along 
with his wife Meryem.?? 

As has been pointed out by Iréne Mélikoff, except for the name and a cer- 
tain geographic proximity, there are hardly any factual similarities between 
Charatikes and the epic Kara Tegin.?? Nevertheless, the narratives of Anna 
Komnene and the Danishmand-nama present one theme in common, albeit from 
diametrically opposed perspectives. Both Anna and the Turkish epic fale focus 
on religious zeal as a key motive for the protagonists’ actions. In Anna s version, 
Charatikes, upon destroying the Theotokos church in Sinope, was punished by 
a demon, who took possession of him while he wriggled on the ground foaming 
at the mouth. For his part, Emperor Alexios made every effort to win Siaous for 
the Christian faith. As reward for his valuable service, Siaous was made a mra 
ber of the Byzantine court aristocracy and was appointed doux of Anchialos. 
Hence, the emperor and Charatikes form two antipodes representing the true 
and the wrong faith respectively. Siaous, in turn, represents a person of mixed 
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origin rooted in both societies, who by switching sides and adopting the Chris- 
tian faith achieved considerable social advancement and gained a prestigious 
position within the hierarchy of the Byzantine elite. 

The account of the Danishmand-nama is based on a very similar idea: Kara 
Tegin and Meryem, despite their Christian background, were attracted to the 
champions of Islam, converted, and excelled as members of the Muslim commu- 
nity. In this way, they contributed to the creation of a new political entity based 
on the principles of Muslim rule. After the conquest, some of the townspeople 
converted to Islam, whereas the rest undertook to pay kharāj and to settle in a 
suburb outside the town. On the site of Hamiran’s palace a mosque was erected. 
The new rulers appointed a hàfiz to teach the Quran as well as an imam, a khatib 
(preacher), and a kad: (judge) from among the Muslim jurists. Kara Tegin and his 
wife distributed the goods of the town among the faithful and began to study the 
principles of Muslim law.” Without referring to specific historical facts, the epic 
tale epitomizes the establishment of what can be considered the most essential 
components of a Muslim institutional framework. 

Both texts deal with the topics of conversion and counter-conversion and stress 
the advantages individual converts would gain by adopting the other faith. Such 
issues certainly became common experiences for many people in the wake of the 
crusades and the gradual consolidation of the Turkish-Muslim principalities in 
twelfth-century Asia Minor. In the context of Christian-Muslim antagonism, the 
historical figure of Karatekin could be portrayed in two different ways: In the 
collective memory of the Anatolian Turks, he became a symbol for the emer- 
gence of Muslim institutions in Paphlagonia, as is evidenced by his türbe in the 
castle of Çankırı. On the basis of stylistic elements, this building can be dated to 
the second half of the twelfth century and thus is quite close to the period of the 
Turkish conquest.?? The new Turkish-Muslim elite of the house of Danishmand 
established a site of remembrance symbolizing the beginning of a new era and a 
break with the Christian past. Anna, instead, placed emphasis on the demonic 
threat emanating from Islam, which her father confronted so successfully. 


k k k 


Another “chief satrap” called Elchanes appears in Anna Komnene’s account as 
lord of Kyzikos and Apollonias on the Rhyndakos River (Mustafakemalpasa/ 
Orhaneli Çayı)? in the coastland west of Nicaea between the peninsula of 
Kyzikos (Kapidagi Yarımadası) and Lake Lopadion (Ulubat Gólü).?! Turan 
interprets the name as a Greek transliteration of the Turkish title [/khan and de- 
scribes the man as a beylerbey subordinate to the ruler of Nicaea and perhaps iden- 
tifiable with a governor of Nicaea called Muhammad.* Both assumptions seem 
questionable, for the title of /khan does not appear before the thirteenth century, 
and the term archisatrapes is used by Anna not in a technical sense indicating a 
hierarchy of emirs but as designation for powerful local rulers.?? The name of the 
well-known ‘Turkmen commander Hàrün b. Khan shows that the Turkish royal 
title could also be used as personal name, which in the case of Elchanes may have 
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been combined with the Arabic article ‘al’.** Like the Turks of Nicaea, he was ac- 
tive in ravaging the littoral as far as the stronghold of Poimanenon (Eski Manyas).?? 

As Anna refers to a first seizure of Kyzikos shortly before the Komnenian coup 
d'état,?? it seems that Turkish warriors took possession of the region in early 1081. 
Her account does not yield further details, and it remains unclear whether these 
conquerors are to be identified with Elchanes' troops. Chronologically, Anna 
places the Byzantine campaigns in the region and its re-conquest immediately 
after the takeover of Qilij Arslan in Nicaea in 1093, but it is doubtful whether 
all events mentioned in the relevant passage actually took place in one sequence. 
Elchanes is described as commanding a strong fighting force, which during the 
siege of Kyzikos by Byzantine troops was reinforced by a considerable number 
of allies coming perhaps from Bithynia or other nearby areas.” His retinue con- 
sisted of kinsmen and a number of high-ranking Turkish chiefs, among them a 
certain Skaliarios, who because of his future role as commander in the Byzantine 
army is mentioned by name.?? These details point to a lordship commanding 
considerable military power and maintaining close relations with other Turkish 
rulers in western Asia Minor, by means of which it could put up effective resistance 
against Byzantine attacks in the southwestern part of the Propontis coastland. 

According to Anna Komnene, Apollonias was besieged twice by Byzantine 
troops, with a first expedition under the command of Alexander Euphorbenos 
and a second one under Constantine Opos, both of whom were faithful generals 
of Alexios I and fought in operations against the Normans, the Turks, and later 
on the crusaders.?? Euphorbenos led his troops on boats via the Makestos River 
(modern Simav/Gapraz/Susurluk Çayı) from the Propontis coast into Lake 
Lopadion, from where they put Apollonias under siege. Upon taking the outer 
walls of the town, Euphorbenos was forced to retreat because of the arrival of 
strong relief forces and suffered a heavy defeat while trying to escape through the 
mouth of the aforementioned river. The second campaign seems to have been 
carried out by stronger and better-equipped forces, which advanced overland, 
took Kyzikos and Poimanenon, and again put Apollonias under siege. This time 
Elchanes surrendered, apparently after entering negotiations with Opos, in which 
he secured generous payments and gifts for himself and his relatives.*? Anna’s 
report does not clarify the circumstances of Elchanes' defeat. It is tempting to 
think that, apart from Opos’ powerful forces and the emperor's enticing offers, 
there were also other reasons prompting Elchanes to seek an understanding with 
the Byzantines. A possible explanation is that Euphorbenos’ expedition occurred 
before Nicaea was under Apelchasem’s firm control,!! whereas Opos campaign 
took place in the time after Bizan’s attack on Nicaea. The Turks of Bithynia 
were deprived of any effective leadership in the period between Apelchasem's 
murder and the takeover of Qilij Arslan I. The Turkish chiefs in Apollonias could 
no longer expect reinforcements and may have seen entrance into the service 
of the imperial government as more profitable. Another motive may have been 
given by the example of Apelchasem, who, as holder of one of the most important 
Byzantine court titles, demonstrated how many political and financial benefits 
collaboration with Constantinople could bring. 
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Just as in the case of Siaous, Anna once again celebrates Alexios as a suc- 
cessful Christian emperor disseminating the true faith among barbarians and 
infidels. She evokes the idea of a mission aiming at the conversion of Muslims, 
not only among the Turkish nomads of Asia Minor but also in the central lands 
of Islam like Egypt, Libya, and Persia. Presumably, Elchanes and his relatives 
were baptized not immediately after their surrender but at some time after be- 
ing subsumed into the ranks of the Byzantine military elite. Conversion to the 
Christian faith was the last step in a gradual process of assimilation transforming 
Turkish-Muslim chieftains into Byzantine commanders and court officials. As 
regards the military activities of Elchanes and Skaliarios, they are mentioned as 
commanders of auxiliary forces in the region of Anchialos. During an attack of 
Kumans and Vlachs over the Danube, they were sent together with Byzantine 
commanders to Therma.*? Anchialos, thus, seems to have become a region to 
which dignitaries of Turkish origin were commonly sent. 


kk k 


The Gulf of Smyrna in the 1080s became the core region of the principality 
of Tzachas (Çaka), certainly the most prominent figure among the Turkish po- 
tentates in western Asia Minor during the reign of Emperor Alexios L** Anna 
Komnene's Alexias transmits almost all historical facts known about this person 
while the chronicle of John Zonaras adds some minor details. Yet in his case too 
scholars have tried to establish a link with the epic tradition of the Danishmana- 
náma, which mentions a character called Gavuldur Caka.*? Unlike Kara Tegin, 
however, who is one of the protagonists in a whole section, Gavuldur Çaka is 
mentioned only very briefly. He first appears at the beginning of the epos as a 
warrior sent to the coastland of Karaman and on a second occasion as one of 
the champions of the Holy War, who managed to reach Istanbul, to seize the 
city, and to defeat the emperor. ? Certain references to naval activities and to an 
attack on Constantinople may lead us to think that these are reminiscences of 
Tzachas, but the evidence is too meagre to sustain this identification conclusively. 
Since the epic tradition adds no new information, we have to concentrate on the 
available narratives, which should be interpreted against the background of the 
known facts concerning western Asia Minor in the period under discussion. 
While conducting raids in Asia Minor as a young man (uewáktiov), Tzachas 
was taken prisoner and handed over to Nikephoros III Botaneiates, who as a 
reward for loyal services bestowed the title of protonobelissimos upon him." His 
close relationship with the Byzantine military aristocracy strongly indicates 
that he must have belonged to the circle of leading Turkish warlords. This is 
also confirmed by the fact that later on his daughter was married to the Seljuk 
chief of Nicaea, Qilij Arslan Lf? Apart from that, we have no information about 
his origin. With Alexios T's rise to power, Tzachas lost his privileged position at 
court, fled to the western littoral of Asia Minor, where the imperial government 
in the time ofthe Norman war was hardly able to exert efficient control, and took 
possession of Smyrna. Having spent some years at the court of Constantinople, 
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Tzachas had certainly been influenced by the cultural values, ideology, and po- 
litical concepts of the Byzantine milieu in which he had lived. T'he principality he 
came to carve out in the region of Smyrna, therefore, seems to have had a mixed 
Byzantine-Turkish character. His military forces consisted for the most part of 
Turkish warriors.'? On the other hand, Tzachas managed to construct a fleet 
with the aid of local people from Smyrna,?? and his political ambitions, apart 
from extending his rule over the ports and islands in the vicinity of Smyrna, were 
emulating Byzantine dynastic concepts of the ruling elite in Constantinople. In 
the negotiations with the general Constantine Dalassenos, a maternal kinsman 
of Alexios I, he demanded the restoration of the rights, revenues, and privileges 
he had formerly enjoyed at court and proposed a marriage between his own and 
the emperor's children.?! Likewise, in Smyrna he is said to have used the title of 
basileus and the imperial insignia,” thus being one of the earliest known instances 
of an independent ruler employing Byzantine symbols of sovereignty at a local 
level, as became widespread in the second half of the twelfth century. It is hard 
to say what his actual ambitions were, but Anna's statement that he intended “if 
possible, to climb even the peak of the imperial office"? should be viewed in the 
broader political and ideological context of his activities.?^ The military advan- 
tages offered by a well-equipped fleet certainly encouraged Tzachas to under- 
take attacks against poorly defended coastal towns and islands, and his alliance 
with the Pechenegs may have caused Anna to think that his plans were directed 
against Constantinople.” On the other hand, her account makes clear that his 
operations were mostly limited to the Gulf of Smyrna.?? Hence, Tzachas’ lord- 
ship was, above all, a local power, and if certain actions appear as direct assaults 
against the Byzantine capital, they were not more than brief and isolated inci- 
dents. What actually matters is the strong dynastic character of Tzachas' political 
program aiming at the establishment of close relations with the ruling family. 
Again, it is impossible to give an accurate chronological account of the events, 
but apparently in the years after 1081, while Alexios was fighting the Normans 
and the Pechenegs, Tzachas with the support of a local shipbuilder constructed a 
strong naval force and extended his sway over the coastal towns of Klazomenai 
(Urla) and Phokaia (Foça). Thereafter, Tzachas took possession of Mitylene in 
Lesbos, forcing the Byzantine governor Alopos to retreat. But Methymna on the 
northern coast of the island refused to surrender and received reinforcements. In 
the meantime, Tzachas also seized the castle of Chios. A first naval expedition 
under the command of Niketas Kastamonites failed and Tzachas captured many 
ships. But a new fleet under Constantine Dalassenos put the fortress under siege 
and after heavily damaging the ramparts forced the local garrison to enter peace 
negotiations. While the capitulation was postponed Tzachas managed to arrive 
with relief forces, and the fighting was resumed. The Byzantines kept the port 
and town of Bolissos in the island's northeastern edge under their control. As the 
peace talks brought no results, Tzachas retreated to Smyrna in view ofthe arrival 
of another naval force under the command of the renowned general and doux 
of Dyrrachion, John Doukas.’ None of the islands, thus, came under the full 
control of Tzachas while Byzantine pressure continued to be very strong. 
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Nevertheless, it seems that as long as the hostilities with the Pechenegs were 
going on, the imperial government was unable to attack Tzachas’ residence in 
Smyrna directly. His power reached its zenith with the escalation of the Pecheneg 
war and the spread of hostilities to Thrace as far as the suburbs outside the walls 
of Constantinople in 1090/91.°° At that time, Tzachas further strengthened his 
naval forces and conducted raids from Lesbos towards the Dardanelles straits.°9 
His emissaries summoned the Pecheneg leaders to occupy the Thracian Peninsula 
(Gelibolu Yarımadası) and strove to persuade Turkish mercenaries from the East 
to side with Tzachas against the emperor. Most likely, these messages were 
addressing soldiers of Apelchasem, who on the basis of the existing peace treaty 
supported the imperial troops by fending off the Pecheneg attacks.9 One of the 
coastal towns, which at that stage seems to have been totally destroyed by 
Tzachas’ raids, was Adramyttion (Edremit) situated in the gulf opposite Lesbos.®! 
With the Byzantine counter-attack in the first months of 1091 and the decisive 
defeat of the Pechenegs at the foot of Mount Levounion on 29 April 1091,8? 
Alexios put a definite halt to their destructive activities in the Balkans and thus, 
in the summer and autumn of 1091, was able to prepare a major campaign 
against Tzachas’ stronghold in Smyrna itself. 

Farther south, the town of Ephesus, or properly speaking the fortified settle- 
ment around the church of John the Theologian (near Selcuk), was in the hands 
of two warlords called Tangripermes and Marakes, whose names are usually 
interpreted as transliterations of Turkish variants like Tanrıpermiş/ Tanrıver- 
mis and Marak/Barak respectively.°* Anna Komnene also alludes to some other 
warlords in the region but without further specifying or locating them. The pic- 
ture she draws is one of ongoing naval raids directed against Chios, Rhodes, 
and other islands, which caused extensive devastation in the coastland.Ó? Here 
too a certain degree of exaggeration is evident, for her account clearly intends to 
exalt the emperor's feats when she reports his restoration of imperial rule in these 
regions in 1098.9? Yet the turmoil caused by the Turkish raids in the southwest- 
ern edge of Asia Minor is clearly reflected in contemporary imperial documents 
that are preserved in the archive of the monastery of St. John the Theologian in 
Patmos. They refer to the bestowal of landed estates in Cos and other islands to 
the monk Christodoulos and his companions, who in view of the Turkish threat 
were forced to abandon their monastic community on Mount Latros (Besparmak 
near Bafa) in Caria. A chrysobull issued by Alexios I in March 1085 confirms 
a previous donation by Nikephoros III in 1080 and explicitly refers to “the newly 
founded monastery." Hence, the Turkish raids can be dated to the early 1080s 
and have to be viewed in connection with the overall upheaval in western Asia 
Minor in the time of the Byzantine power struggles. Most likely, the attacks on 
the Latros monasteries were conducted by the Turks of Ephesus, who extended 
their raiding activities towards the southern coastland. In sum, the imperial gov- 
ernment in the early 1090s succeeded in restoring its control over the Gulf of 
Nikomedeia and the rest of the Propontis coastland, but it proved much more 
difficult to check the newly established maritime powers of the Turks in Smyrna 
and Ephesus. For almost two decades, the Byzantine army was unable to afford 
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any effective protection to the coastland of Lydia and Caria. This explains why 
the Turkish emirs were so successful in mounting their attacks on nearby islands, 
monasteries, and coastal towns and why sections of the local population feeling 
forsaken by the central government actively supported them. The fact, however, 
that the emperor's donations to Christodoulos concerned islands in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of the coastland shows that the Turkish threat did not provoke a total 
collapse of Byzantine administrative structures in this area. Despite all the un- 
rest, there must have been periods of tranquility, probably based on agreements 
with the local emirs, which allowed the monks to re-organize their monastic 
centers and develop their economic activities.9? 


Qilij Arslan I's rise to power 


In the months following Malikshah’s death on 20 November 1092, Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush's eldest son Qilij Arslan managed to return from the sultan's court to 
Asia Minor and take hold of the lordship his father had left in Nicaea.9? Doing so, 
he not only secured his own and his followers' political survival during the early 
stage of the power struggle in the Seljuk sultanate but also ensured the preserva- 
tion of the Qutlumush dynasty in Anatolia. Sulayman’s deputy Apelchasem, who 
had wielded power in Nicaea from the time of his lord’s departure for the East 
in late 1084 until his assassination in 1092, had taken important steps towards 
the further consolidation of the Bithynian principality by warding off the attacks 
of Malikshah’s commanders through his coalition with the imperial government 
of Constantinople. He had prevented the Seljuk sultan and his representatives 
in Syria from extending their influence over the Turkish chiefs in the central 
and western parts of Anatolia. Moreover, through the peace treaty with Em- 
peror Alexios I and the title of sebastos that had been granted to him, Apelchasem 
had gained access to the imperial household and had introduced elements of 
the Byzantine court hierarchy into the political practices of the Turkish ruling 
elite in Bithynia. Presumably, his unexpected assassination would have caused 
the disintegration of his lordship, had not Malikshah’s death forestalled such a 
development. The destabilization of Seljuk rule in Syria, which resulted from 
Taj al-Dawla Tutush's grip on the sultanate, channeled the Seljuk elite’s political 
ambitions away from Anatolia to the Muslim heartlands. Thus, Qilij Arslan was 
given the opportunity to build upon the foundations his predecessors had left. 
The evidence concerning the circumstances of Qilij Arslan’s takeover in 
Nicaea is, as in many other cases, highly elusive. Anna Komnene, our earliest 
and most detailed source, distorts the facts due to her inner-Byzantine viewpoint 
and the chronological distance of almost 50 years. Near-contemporary Latin, 
Muslim, or Eastern Christian texts are more or less silent about Qilij Arslàn's 
rise to power. Additional evidence can only be gleaned from fourteenth-century 
Seljuk chronicles, which are characterized, however, by strong idealizing tenden- 
cies. A common feature of these accounts is the idea of a well-established royal 
lineage governed by clearly defined succession procedures transferring rights of 
leadership from the father to the son and legitimized through official recognition 
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by the sultan. Although in some details there is a certain resemblance with the 
facts transmitted by older sources, these reports mostly present conceptions of 
statehood originating from the Muslim heartlands in an attempt to project the 
image of a fully developed political authority back into the period of the forma- 
tion of Seljuk power in Anatolia. 


In short, Sulaymanshah had two boys, Qilij Arslan and Qulan Arslan. 
Malikshah gave the rule over these people to Qilij Arslan and sent him a 
robe of honor. He [Oilij Arslan] grew stronger day by day and once the signs 
of nobility and maturity became obvious in his person, as time went by, 
pleasing effects came into being from his actions.’° 

The Sultan [Malikshah] was angry with his brother because of this action 
[i.e., Tutush's killing of Sulayman], and the rule passed over to Dawid, and 
Dawid became the head of this lordship [...] Dawid in Konya ascended the 
throne of the emperor in the year 480 [1087/88] and ruled for 20 years and 
died in the year 500 [1106/07] [...] his brother Qilij Arslan b. Sulayman 
became padishah after him; he held the sultanate for 40 years.’! 


Both Agqsara’I and Qazwini, writing in the 1320s, mention a brother of Qilij 
Arslan, who is alternately called Qulan Arslan or Dawid. The former considers 
him as merely a close companion to his brother; the latter includes him in the list 
of Seljuk rulers in Konya. The existence of a brother is corroborated by Anna 
Komnene, and Matthew of Edessa notes that a son was born to Sulayman in 
Antioch immediately after his victory over Sharaf al-Dawla of Aleppo.’ It is im- 
possible that this was Qilij Arslan, as the chronicler wants to make us believe, for 
in 1093 the latter is described as a ruler of full age. Presumably, Qilij Arslan had a 
younger brother, who at the time of his takeover in Nicaea may still have been an 
eight-year-old boy. Oazwini's version refers to the approximate time span of 20 
years between the death of Sulayman and that of Qilij Arslan and calculates this 
period as the reign of the alleged sultan Dawid. Ignoring Apelchasem and the 
actual reign of Qilij Arslan, he confuses the latter with his son Mas'üd, who in fact 
died approximately 40 years after his father in 1155. Qazwini apparently intends 
to present the dynastic succession as unbroken by referring to Qilij Arslan’s brother 
in the absence of more specific information on the post-1086 situation in Anatolia. 

Other anachronistic elements of these accounts are the idea of an official 
investiture performed by the sultan (Aqsara’l) and the existence of an imperial 
throne (takht-i gaysar) in Konya (Qazwini). The image of this city as residence of 
Qilij Arslan and his successors is certainly much older as it is found already in 
twelfth-century sources. Michael the Syrian puts it as follows: “When Sulayman, 
the first of the Turks who ruled in Iconium, was killed, Qilij Arslan, who was 
the first to come to Melitene, ruled after him."" Accordingly, the same author 
labels him elsewhere as “sultan of Iconium.””* Ibn al-Athir employed a similar 
designation although he, as opposed to Michael the Syrian, does not use the title 
of sultan: “the lands of Qily Arslan b. Sulayman, which are Konya and other 
[territories],” “Qilij Arslan b. Sulayman b. Qutlumush, the lord of Konya.””° 
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It was mainly in the years of Mas'üd I (1116-55) that the old metropolis of 
Lycaonia gradually developed into the residence and capital of the Seljuk sul- 
tanate of Asia Minor, the oldest surviving archaeological evidence of which is the 
1155 inscription on the minbar situated in the mihrab area of the Alaeddin Mosque 
on the citadel hill of Konya, the oldest known piece of Rim Seljuk art.’ The 
close association between Qilij Arslan I and Konya in various narrative sources 
reflects an awareness of the significance that the city had for the Seljuk elite, but 
it should be noted that no source makes mention of any activities of Qihj Arslan 
having to do specifically with this place. Similarly, various sources refer to Qilij 
Arslàn's father, Sulayman, as the conqueror of Konya, but whether he actually 
exerted any authority there is unknown. With the further crystallization of the 
Qutlumush lineage’s dynastic consciousness, Mas'üd I and his successors appar- 
ently attempted to assert the importance of the place of their main residence in 
the historical recollections of their dynasty and to project this significance back 
to the early days of Sulayman and Qilij Arslan I. 

As regards the situation after the surrender of Nicaea in June 1097,” the 
information given by the Frankish historians is hardly conclusive. The Gesta 
Francorum and the authors depending on them describe Konya as a rich town, the 
inhabitants of which kindly received the armed pilgrims and supplied them with 
plenty of water and foodstuff. For its part, the town of Herakleia (Tont Kalesi 
near Ereğli), which is situated further east near the Cilician Gates, appears as 
being in the hands of a strong Turkish garrison."? This would suggest that at that 
time only the strongholds close to the ‘Taurus Mountains and Cilicia were under 
firm Turkish control, while the western fringes of the Anatolian plateau, at least 
after the first defeats of the Turks by the crusaders, turned into a sort of no-man’s 
land. On the other hand, according to Fulcher of Chartres the whole region 
between Antioch of Pisidia and Herakleia had undergone extensive devastations 
from Turkish attacks, and thus the crusaders frequently had difficulty finding 
provisions.?? Only Albert of Aachen asserts that the Christian inhabitants of 
Philomelion, Konya, and Herakleia were subject to the Turks of Sohkmannus (Qilij 
Arslan).®! Allin all, the region of Konya was heavily affected by Turkish raids, 
and it formed a corridor for warrior groups moving between Cilicia and the prov- 
inces of Lycaonia and Phrygia, but it was not yet permanently held by the Seljuk 
Turks as a strongpoint or administrative center. Albert of Aachen is the only wit- 
ness who speaks about a sort of Seljuk dominion in the region. If we believe the 
same author, the situation changed in the years before 1101. In his report about 
the Lombard crusade he refers to the contingent of Count William II of Nevers, 
who is said to have taken the route from Ankara to Konya. There he found *a 
Turkish garrison and forces in the fortress." Despite fierce attacks, William's men 
were not able to take the city.°* Hence, in the years after 1097 Konya actually 
became a well-defended fortress controlled by Turkish warriors. Presumably, this 
is related to the establishment of the Norman lordship of Antioch and the partial 
restoration of Byzantine rule in regions of western Asia Minor, two events that 
forced the ‘Turks of Nicaea and other warrior groups to move the center of their 
political activities to the Anatolian plateau. Since Albert also refers to combined 
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forces of Oilij Arslan and Donimannus (Danishmand), who were embarrassing the 
Franks during their advance towards Konya,?? it can be assumed that after the 
setback of 1097 the Turks in the regions between Galatia, Lycaonia, Cappado- 
cia, and the Armenian highlands had succeeded in significantly stabilizing their 
military strength. In this framework, Konya became a well-protected stronghold, 
but there is still no evidence pointing to the existence of a residence there. After 
1101, Qily Arslan’s ambitions were directed much more towards Melitene and 
the Upper Euphrates region than the Anatolian plateau.8* What made Konya 
the actual center of the Seljuk principality was mainly determined by the post- 
1107 developments under Qily Arslan’s sons and successors. 

Another text emphasizes the leading position of Qili Arslan among the 
Turkish warlords in Asia Minor: 


When he decided to set off from Konya, he made his son Qilij Arslan heir 
to the throne. Qilij Arslan became the great padishah and all the emirs of 
Rim submitted to his authority, in the beginning of his sultanate he reached 
Ablastayn and conquered Malatya [.. J.” 


The anonymous Tarikh-i Al-i Saljūq dating from the second half of the fourteenth 
century speaks of a kind of supreme authority of the “great padishah” and under- 
lines the numerous conquests he has made. Qilij Arslan is portrayed as a power- 
ful Muslim ruler of an outstanding lineage exerting control over a great number 
of emirs operating in the land of Rim (Byzantine Asia Minor). Hence, Konya as 
the place of the padishah’s throne appears as the political center of the land of 
Rim. To sum up, the Muslim source material is largely dominated by anachro- 
nistic views reflecting the dynastic memory of the Seljuk sultanate of Anatolia at 
the heyday of its power. Western sources exclusively focus on Qilij Arslán's role 
in his conflicts with the Frankish crusaders, thus allowing us to draw some con- 
clusions about the situation in the Anatolian plateau in the years 1097-1101. As 
useful as the crusader sources are, they have limitations; we may find even more 
accurate insight into the circumstances of Qilij Arslan’s takeover in Nicaea and 
his subsequent activities in the writings of Anna Komnene. 

When Apelchasem set off on his trip to the court of Sultan Malikshah, her 
account goes, it was his brother Poulchazes who took control of Nicaea. During 
this short period of several months between 1092 and 1093, Emperor Alexios 
I made another attempt to recover the city by means of diplomacy. Assuming 
that the Turkish leaders were weakened by their chief's absence, he sent an em- 
issary to Nicaea, who promised rich gifts if Poulchazes would hand over the 
city. Poulchazes pretended to be willing to do so but protracted the negotiations, 
sending one message after the other and biding his time, for he expected 
Apelchasem’s return.?? It becomes clear thus that the Turkish commanders in 
Nicaea still preferred to hold out whereas the emperor was not strong enough to 
exert any military pressure. 

While these attempts came to nothing, Sulaymàn's two sons, who are said 
to have been imprisoned by Malikshah, managed to escape after the sultan's 
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unexpected death and headed straight back to Nicaea. Anna describes their take- 
over in their father's former stronghold as a joyful event, giving rise to a sequence 
of spontaneous decisions. 


When the people in Nicaea (oi £vtóg Nixaíac) saw them, they received them 
joyfully like in a tumultuous gathering (Snpoxpatotvtes olov mepryapdc 
édéfavto), and Poulchazes readily handed Nicaea over to them just like a 
share of the paternal inheritance. The firstborn of the two, who is called 
Klitziasthlan, was proclaimed sultan. This man invited the women and 
children of those who at that time were present in Nicaea and settled them 
there, thus turning this city into a residence of sultans, as one might say 
(covAtévev [...] xatointripiov). While arranging the affairs of Nicaea in this 
way, he removed Poulchazes from power and entrusted the government over 
the satraps who were in Nicaea to the archisatrapes Mouchoumet. Thus he left 
the town and set off for Melitene.? 


No doubt, this complicated succession procedure could hardly have been carried 
out in such a spontaneous manner but required careful preparation through a 
series of preliminary contacts and negotiations. Apparently, the phrase oi évróg 
Nikaíac means the Turkish ruling elite and their soldiers, not the Christian pop- 
ulation of the city, and thus is synonymous with tév [...] &v Nuaig napévt@v and 
ta&v év Nikaig óvrov oaxpanóv. The Turkish commanders deemed it advantageous 
to implement a dynastic rule based on the succession of the descendants of 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush. Although six to seven years had passed since the latter’s 
death, it seems that the idea of having a ruler originating from an illustrious 
branch of the Seljuk family still constituted a unifying force among the Turkish 
warriors. 

This attitude is also reflected in some of the older Arabic accounts of the 
death of Sulayman in the battle of ‘Ayn Saylam. Ibn al-‘Adim, for instance, 
refers to Taj al-Dawla Tutush, who is said to have easily identified Sulaymàn's 
bloodstained body among the dead on the battlefield since (as he stated) “his 
foot resembles my foot, for the feet of the sons of Saljüq resemble each other."9? 
According to the same report, Tutush also performed a public act of repentance, 
expressing his grief about his relative's death by shedding tears and uttering 
formulas of penitence in the Turkish language. Eventually, Sulaymàn's body was 
buried in a solemn funeral ceremony. Tutush wrapped the corpse in a precious 
shroud, said a prayer, and let it be transported to Aleppo, where he was interred 
side-by-side with his former opponent Muslim b. Quraysh.9? It can be assumed 
that the members of the Seljuk dynasty in the years of Sultan Malikshah had 
actually developed a strong sense of belonging to a select group of people deter- 
mined to rule. 

This fits perfectly with the way Anna Komnene describes Qilij Arslàn's rise 
to power in Nicaea. Turkish warlords in Asia Minor and the Muslim lands were 
tempted to use the prestige of members of the Seljuk family to achieve their 
political objectives. The Turks of Nicaea succumbed to this temptation and 
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recognized Qilij Arslan as their ruler. In spite of this, it may be surmised that 
Qilij Arslan had to make concessions in order to be accepted by Poulchazes and 
his companions. Anna’s wording is highly elusive, but, if we accept the details 
mentioned in this report, in all likelihood the settlement of wives and children 
within the city indicates that houses and landed estates were granted to Turkish 
warriors. Given that Nicaea was never seized by force, it seems that until 1093 
the Turkish presence within the city was limited to the installation of a garrison 
for defense purposes and the levy of taxes from the local population. With Qilij 
Arslan’s takeover, Nicaea was transformed into a residential city of the Turkish 
elite, which may have entailed the adaptation of buildings to the needs of the new 
owners, perhaps also the transformation of churches into mosques.? The citadel 
district of Konya, which may have already possessed a Byzantine fortress at the 
time of the Seljuk takeover, seems to have played a central role in this process. It 
has been assumed that either the church of St. Amphilochios, later on known as 
Eflatun Mesjid, or more likely an older church building that existed on the site of 
the Alaeddin mosque was used as first Friday mosque of Konya.?! 

It remains doubtful, however, whether one should accept Anna's phraseology 
regarding the proclamation of the sultan. The word 5npoxpatobvtec, which seems 
to refer to the gathering of a big crowd of people, suggests a public ceremony in 
which the Turkish soldiers officially welcomed Qilij Arslan and escorted him 
into the town. He seems to have been proclaimed their leader with the consent 
of these people, but the title of sultan presupposes an official bestowal by the 
caliph and thus could not be obtained through such a ceremony.?? Be that as it 
may, OQilij Arslan, as a result of this proclamation, became the head of a loyal 
group of Turkish warlords who were transforming Nicaea and its environs into a 
power base for their political and military activities in Bithynia and other regions 
of Asia Minor. Qilij Arslan’s prestige certainly increased the attractiveness of 
Nicaea for other chieftains operating in the region at that time. The archisatrapes 
Mouchoumet, (Muhammad), who according to Anna was appointed governor 
of Nicaea, i.e., commander of the garrison and/or head of the local adminis- 
tration of tax revenues, most likely belonged to the circle of Qilij Arslan’s close 
intimates or was a high-ranking dignitary from the time of Qilij's predecessors.?? 
It remains unclear whether this appointment took place in the course of the 
establishment of the new ruler or later on but before Qilij Arslan's departure for 
Melitene in 1096.94 

Unfortunately, Anna refers nowhere to the indigenous population and its 
involvement in these procedures. Apparently, for the time being a modus vivendi 
had been achieved, and there were no attempts aiming at a restoration of the 
imperial administration. Nor is it possible to find any evidence for the fate of the 
Byzantine land-holding aristocracy. More specifically, it cannot be said if and to 
what degree the better-off people abandoned their holdings, were expelled, or 
subsumed into the newly established principality. T'he information provided by 
the crusader chronicles,?° at least, points to some extent of unbroken continuity 
in agricultural production, urban economic activities, and the social fabric of the 
subject population. 
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Qilij Arslan I’s network of alliances 


The establishment of relations with Turkish potentates in other parts of Asia Minor 
was a pre-condition for the further consolidation of Qily Arslan’s principality in 
Bithynia and adjacent regions. After the short-lived lordship of Elchanes in the 
Propontis coastland quickly succumbed to the attacks of Emperor Alexios I,°° 
Tzachas of Smyrna became the leading power in the western coastland of Asia 
Minor in the years before 1091. Nothing is known about how Tzachas and Qilij 
Arslan first came into contact, but it seems that the two lords started to collab- 
orate almost immediately after the proclamation of the latter in Nicaea. Their 
alliance was strengthened by Qilij Arslàn's marriage to a daughter of Tzachas.? 
Both sides profited from this arrangement. Oilij Arslan could henceforth rely 
upon the support of Tzachas' military forces stationed in the western littoral of 
Asia Minor, whereas the latter bolstered his position through his personal ties 
with a branch of the prestigious Seljuk family and other Turkish chieftains in 
central Anatolia. Besides the integration of Turkish warriors into the social fabric 
of urban centers, the development of networks in order to increase influence and 
military strength was clearly a highly effective instrument of consolidation. 

On the other hand, the potentates could not afford to risk dangerous conflicts 
by lending reckless support to one of their allies. Hence, it would not have been 
in Qilij Arslàn's interest to be drawn into a major clash with the Byzantine gov- 
ernment, because of his alliance with Tzachas.?? With his attack in 1093 against 
the straits of the Hellespont near Abydos,?? the emir of Smyrna seriously under- 
mined Constantinople’s strategy of keeping the Propontis coast under its firm 
control until Byzantine military forces were strong enough to move further inland. 
Under these circumstances, Qilij Arslan decided to continue his predecessors’ 
policy of peaceful relations with the Byzantine emperor and to turn against his 
father-in-law. He may also have hoped to extend his sway over his ally’s territo- 
ries by using Tzachas’ daughter as a means to establish the legitimacy of his claim 
over them. Anna Komnene presents these events primarily as the result of her 
father’s shrewd scheming aimed at dividing the Turkish rulers. Her report is em- 
broidered by various literary clichés underlining the Turks’ moral inferiority.'°° 
Moreover, Anna quotes a letter the emperor is said to have sent to the Seljuk emir 
in order to highlight strategic and ideological aspects of their alliance. 


You know, most glorious sultan Qilij Arslan, that the sultanate (tò oovAtavikóv 
&€impa) belongs to you as an inheritance from your father. Even if your 
father-in-law Tzachas by all appearances takes up arms against the empire 
of the Romans by calling himself basileus, this is but an evident pretext. As he 
is a very experienced man, it cannot remain hidden from him and he knows 
very well that the empire of the Romans does not belong to him and that it is 
impossible to take hold of such a dominion. The whole enterprise, no doubt, 
is directed against you. Therefore, you should not tolerate him nor should 
you draw back, but you should be vigilant so that you will not be removed 
from your dominion. With God's support, I will banish him from territories 
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subject to the empire of the Romans. Since I am troubling myself on your 
account, I ask you to take care for your own dominion and principality. You 
should hasten to subjugate him either with a peace proposal or, should he 
refuse, with the sword.!0! 


Although Anna Komnene is generally considered trustworthy as regards quota- 
tions of official letters and charters, it is unlikely that Qilij Arslan in 1093 would 
have been addressed as peyadodoé6tate oovAráv. What is authentic in Anna’s 
quotation, however, is the emperor’s assertion of the son’s hereditary right to 
the father’s throne, by which the imperial government articulated its recogni- 
tion of Qilij Arslan’s political authority and dynastic legitimacy. Certainly, one 
may wonder why Constantinople should have openly accepted an independent 
potentate’s sovereignty in a region that less than 15 years earlier was still part of 
the empire. Yet the argument tallies fully with the treaty of 1081 and the sub- 
sequent agreements with Apelchasem and Poulchazes, according to which the 
Turks’ presence in Nicaea was tolerated as long as they would abstain from raids 
in the coastland. The novelty of this letter lies in the fact that Constantinople 
for the first time explicitly acknowledges the dynastic rights of the descendants 
of Sulayman b. Qutlumush. Given that Qilij Arslan had just gained power in 
Nicaea, the ideological backing offered by the imperial government must have 
been especially welcome. It gave him the opportunity to present himself to all po- 
tential opponents as the legitimate heir to the Seljuk ruling dynasty who enjoyed 
the esteem and favor of the Byzantine emperor. In exchange, Alexios received 
Qilij Arslan’s support in denouncing Tzachas as an illegitimate usurper who was 
to be removed from power. In order to do so, Tzachas had to be defamed as an 
enemy of the empire and traitor against his son-in-law, whom the emperor’s letter 
presents as the main target of Tzachas’ aggression. Rhetorical persuasion had to 
prevent the two Turkish potentates from joining forces against the empire. 

It is doubtful whether Qilij Arslan was actually convinced by this argument. 
Apart from the political benefits resulting from an alliance with the emperor, the 
ruler of Nicaea may have been wary of Tzachas’ expansionist plans in the region 
of Abydos and the Dardanelles straits, a strategic point of outstanding importance. 
Qilij Arslan most probably knew that such a move would have brought the emir 
of Smyrna dangerously close to his sphere of influence in nearby Bithynia.! 
This might have been the real reason lying behind the Seljuk emir’s decision 
to side with the imperial government and to do away with his father-in-law. As 
a result, Tzachas suddenly found himself trapped by the Byzantine army, Qilij 
Arslàn's forces, and the garrison of Abydos. His only way out was to seek an under- 
standing with his former ally by resuming negotiations in a personal meeting. 

The rest of the story is described by Anna as a treacherous act against the 
Seljuk emir's father-in-law.!°? As for the murderous outcome of this conflict, she 
explicitly accuses the Turks’ barbarian mentality, but one may wonder to what 
extent it was the emperor who was pulling the strings behind the scenes. The report 
consists of a series of commonplaces of betrayal: Qilij Arslan receives Tzachas 
friendly and joyfully; as is customary, the table is set and the two potentates share 
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a joint meal, during which Qilij Arslan sees to it that his father-in-law becomes 
drunk and then kills him with his own hands. Thereafter an embassy is sent to 
Constantinople to negotiate a peace treaty. The way in which Anna so closely 
combines the two events certainly suggests a causal link, but further details can- 
not be known. Anna tells us that Alexios accepted the Turkish ruler’s request, but 
it is evident that the two sides were equally interested in affirming their peaceful 
relations with a new treaty.'°* Again the author points to the “usual procedure” 
without dwelling on the details of the negotiations or the clauses of the treaty.!°° 
Anna's concluding phrase “the coastal regions remained intact"? indicates 
that, due to the defeat of Elchanes in Apollonias and the failure of Tzachas’ at- 
tack on the Dardanelles straits, Byzantine dominance in the Propontis coastland 
was decisively strengthened. In addition, it can be assumed that in 1090 the city 
of Nikomedeia was restored to Byzantine rule. This was due to an expedition 
of 500 Frankish horsemen, who had been sent to Constantinople by Robert of 
Flanders in the time of the Pecheneg attacks in Thrace. The emperor ordered 
them to guard the region of Nikomedeia against attacks of Apelchasem.!°’ 
Hence, in all likelihood, the Drakon borderline of 1081 was no longer valid and 
the imperial government had managed to extend its sway over the Peninsula of 
Thynia (Kocaeli) and the Gulf of Nikomedeia. Yet, the elimination of Tzachas 
hardly brought about major changes in the political situation of western Asia 
Minor. The fact that Anna Komnene in her report on the siege of Antioch by the 
crusaders continues to speak about Tzachas of Smyrna is certainly an error,!° 
but it shows that, after the emir's assassination in 1093, the city and its environs 
remained in the hands of his warriors, perhaps under the command of one of his 
sons or close relatives. Nevertheless, Tzachas' violent death curbed the Turkish 
chief's ambitions for expansion in the coastland. In this respect, the peace treaty 
of 1093 brought about a certain stabilization until the emergence of the next 
major upheaval caused by the arrival ofthe crusading hosts in 1096. Accordingly, in 
the years 1093-95 Alexios I could devote himself to campaigns against Serbian 
chiefs in the Balkans without facing any serious challenges in Asia Minor.!? 
The only episode of this period that Anna considered worth recording is the 
construction of fortifications in the region of Nikomedeia.!? Her account refers to 
the Black Sea coastland west and east of the mouth of the Sangarios River, which 
Turkish invaders were seemingly crossing without meeting obstacles, whence 
they proceeded as far as the Gulf of Nikomedeia.!!! Anna mainly explains this 
by the fact that nobody prevented them from passing through the land of the 
Maryandenoi, i.e., the coastland around Herakleia (Eregli).!'? Since the center of 
Qilij Arslan's lordship was located southwest of Nikomedeia, Anna’s geographi- 
cal description does not match the realm of the Turks of Nicaea, who seemingly 
abided by their treaty with the emperor. Apparently, these were different warrior 
groups, who were perhaps based in Herakleia or somewhere further east in the 
Pontus region and threatened the Bithynian coastland with their attacks. The 
association of Gangra, Kastamona, and other Paphlagonian towns with the rele- 
vant epic tradition may suggest that these were warriors subject to the principal- 
ity of Danishmand,? but there is no positive evidence attesting to raids from the 
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Dànishmandid territories across the Sangarios River. The fortifications designed 
to protect an ancient manmade channel connecting Lake Baane (Sabanca Gölü) 
with the Sangarios River.!!^ Alexios decided to make this channel deeper and to 
erect a strong fortress called Sidera near the junction between the channel and the 
river in order to prevent invading bands from advancing westward.!? The most 
remarkable aspect of this defensive measure is the fact that the Byzantine govern- 
ment had managed to restore its control over a substantial strip of land stretching 
from the Gulf of Nikomedeia as far as the western banks of the Sangarios River. 
This is another indication that Byzantine troops continued to hold sway over 
Thynia and with small steps were advancing further inland. 

Alexios’ defensive measures in Bithynia chronologically coincide with Qilij 
Arslan’s eastward advance towards Melitene (Malatya). The available sources do 
not explain the reasons for the Turkish chief’s sudden involvement in the affairs 
of the Euphrates region, but most likely, as in his flight to Asia Minor in 1093, this 
decision had to do with the developments in northern Syria and Upper Mesopo- 
tamia after Tutush’s death in early 1095. With the collapse of the administrative 
structures built up by Sultan Malikshah, the whole region once again turned 
into an area of fierce strife among numerous competing forces, both Christian 
and Muslim. Controlling Melitene offered Qilij Arslan the possibility to extend 
his power towards the Pyramos/Jayhan Valley, the towns and fortresses situated 
along the course of the Euphrates farther south, and the Diyar Bakr province. 

The fragmentation that resulted from the new conflicts starting in 1095 was 
also an opportunity for making easy conquests and enormous profit. Qilij Arslan 
may also have hoped to be able to compete with the Seljuk chiefs in Syria, 
Tutush’s sons Ridwan and Duqaq, in creating a new network of vassals and allies 
among the Turkmen warlords in the region. At the height of his power, Tutush 
would have been much too strong for Qilij Arslan. Syria and Mesopotamia, no 
doubt, were much more attractive than western or central Asia Minor, where the 
ambitions of the Byzantine imperial government in combination with an over- 
whelmingly Greek-speaking population posed a constant threat to Qilij Arslan’s 
principality. There, moreover, the economies of the urban centers and the revenues 
from agriculture and trade were of much smaller size than those in the regions 
beyond the Euphrates and the Anti-Taurus Mountains, which were closely 
connected with the trade routes of the Muslim central lands.!9 These may have 
been some of the incentives prompting Qilij Arslan to turn his attention back to- 
wards the East. It is unlikely that at that stage the Seljuk chief already anticipated 
the military operations he would later carry out in Upper Mesopotamia, but a 
stronghold on the banks of the Euphrates doubtlessly constituted a pre-condition 
for extending his sway over the old Byzantine-Muslim borderland and for main- 
taining contacts with other Turkish groups in the Muslim lands. 

The siege of Melitene can be dated quite accurately on the basis of Michael the 
Syrian. According to his account, Sa'id bar Sabüni, a prolific theologian writing 
in Syriac and Greek, was ordained metropolitan of Melitene on Ascension Day 
(22 May 1096) in Qanrat near Amid and thereafter entered the city of Melitene 
while it was attacked by the Turks and “the sultan of Konya” laid siege to it.!!” 
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With the advance of the crusader army towards Nicaea in early May 1097, Qily 
Arslan was forced to return to western Anatolia.!? One can safely assume that 
the siege lasted a little less than a year. Between May and July 1097, we find 
him fighting against the Frankish host outside the walls of Nicaea and in the 
bloody battle of Dorylaion before he withdrew with the rest of his army into the 
interior of Anatolia.!? As will be shown in the following chapter in more detail, 
these defeats were heavy blows to the power and prestige Qilij Arslan had gained 
ever since his takeover in 1093. Bithynia and other parts of western Asia Minor 
slipped away from his control, and it is unclear whether by 1097 he was able to 
exert any authority in the provinces of Lycaonia and Cappadocia. This goes a 
long way towards explaining why Qilij Arslan after his failure at Dorylaion sud- 
denly disappeared from the scene, being completely absent both during the siege 
of Antioch by the crusaders and the attacks of Danishmand against Melitene. 


Philaretos Brachamios and the Byzantine-Armenian 
aristocracy 


The Armenian provinces in the East and the Anti-Taurus region, which since the 
1060s and 1070s were transit zones for Turkmen warrior groups or passed under 
the rule of local emirs, had a fate unlike that of the southwestern section of the 
borderland stretching from Cilicia to the Diyar Mudar province. It was during 
the civil strife between Romanos IV Diogenes and the Doukas clan that the 
Armenian officer Chatatourios, who had been appointed doux of Antioch in 1069 
and was a fervent supporter of the dethroned emperor, managed to exert some 
degree of independent rule over much of Cilicia and the ducate of Antioch.!?9 
With Diogenes' defeat in the spring of 1072, Chatatourios too lost his position, 
and for some years Antioch came under the direct rule of Constantinople. Yet 
the Byzantine-Armenian aristocracy, which at that time began to establish itself 
in the region, largely escaped imperial control. From 1072 onwards Philaretos 
Brachamios began to carve out his lordship from his strongholds in Mar'ash, 
Lykandos, Samosata, and Melitene.!?! Subsequently, this potentate managed to 
unite a large part of the local Armenian and Syrian aristocracy, the most impor- 
tant urban centers of the region, and the ecclesiastical leadership under the um- 
brella of his authority. T'hus, he maintained a semi-independent status vis-à-vis the 
imperial government while impeding the penetration of these areas by Turkmen 
groups. Philaretos gradually extended his sway over the cities of Cilicia and the 
two key points in this Byzantine frontier region, Antioch and Edessa.!?? Although, 
in the absence of detailed reports, it is difficult to reconstruct the various steps 
in the formation of this political entity, Philaretos’ powerful position in this vast 
area until the Seljuk conquest of Antioch in late 1084 shows that he mainly 
benefited from the vacuum of power resulting from Byzantine civil strife and the 
overall instability in the neighboring Muslim regions. 

The lead seals surviving from his rule show that, on the condition of his formal 
recognition of Nikephoros III's and Alexios I's suzerainty, he was granted the 
office of 6opéotikog [tHv oxoAóGv] tfjg AvatoAfic in conjunction with important court 
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titles, such as kouropalates, sebastos, and protosebastos.!?’ In this way he was subsumed 
into the circle of the highest court dignitaries. He liaised with the ruling dynasty 
and held a position that under normal conditions would have invested him with 
substantial military power.!?* In the years 1078-84, these titles were still impor- 
tant signifiers of legitimacy warranting his claims to political authority over the 
aforesaid regions and projecting a semblance of imperial rule embodied by his 
person. Yet there is no scrap of evidence indicating that he was acting on behalf of 
the emperor or was supported by Byzantine troops.!?? Philaretos exerted his 
authority just as independently as did the Turkish potentates Apelchasem and 
Qilij Arslan in Bithynia or Tzachas in Smyrna. For many years, there was no 
other major potentate, Christian or Muslim, who would have been in a position 
to lay claim to Philaretos’ territories. At the same time, the latter successfully 
expanded his cluster of allies and subordinate princelings within the Armenian 
aristocracy and church while exploiting Byzantine political concepts in order to 
enhance his authority. 

It was only with the centralizing efforts of the much more powerful forces of 
Sultan Malikshah and the firm establishment of Seljuk rule in northern Syria 
that Philaretos' principality came to ruin. After the loss of Antioch to Sulaymàn 
b. Qutlumush in late 1084, he failed to gain the sultan's recognition as his vassal 
and consequently retreated to Mar'ash. ‘Thus, most of his territories were quickly 
seized either by Seljuk commanders acting on behalf of Malikshàh or by Turkish 
potentates invading from Cappadocia or central Anatolia.!?? Nevertheless, one 
can hardly speak of a full-scale conquest of these regions. What actually hap- 
pened was a gradual disintegration of Philaretos’ principality that was largely 
conditioned by the accessibility of individual regions: The cities of the Cilician 
plain were seized by the warriors of Sulayman b. Qutlumush and other Turkish 
chiefs from Anatolia. Antioch and Edessa became residences of Seljuk com- 
manders within months after Malikshah’s campaign. The situation was much 
more complicated in the adjacent mountain regions, in which various pockets 
of retreat consisting of some impregnable strongholds came into being. For the 
most part, those occupying these fortresses were members of the local Byzantine- 
Armenian aristocracy. They had originally belonged to Philaretos’ retinue and, 
after his fall, continued to maintain bonds of kinship and a certain ideological 
cohesion based on shared religion and Byzantine imperial ideology. Their polit- 
ical attitudes and survival strategies were determined by the threats emanating 
from the powerful Seljuk presence in northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia 
and, from 1097/98 onwards, by the establishment of crusader principalities in 
Antioch and Edessa, which became a third power in the region. 

In order to give a full account of the structure of a particular hegemonic 
group, it is of the utmost importance to determine the means and mechanisms 
by which it maintained its independence, developed forms of cooperation with 
the Turkish-Muslim elite and the Frankish potentates, or integrated itself into 
the Seljuk-Muslim system of rule. Generally speaking, one comes across a broad 
range of interactions irrespective of ethnic and religious boundaries: We see 
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Christian garrisons fighting side-by-side with Muslim forces, Armenian or Greek 
dignitaries being appointed governors on behalf of Turkish overlords, and 
Armenian patriarchs negotiating their flocks’ rights with the Seljuk sultan. War- 
fare certainly continued or was resumed from time to time, but the primary 
objective of the Turkish rulers in the consolidation period after 1086 was the 
implementation of a workable modus vivendi and effective administrative tools 
securing incomes and stability. These efforts have to be seen in connection with 
the general framework of Sultan Malikshah’s centralizing policy and his attempts 
to create a stable balance of power among the Seljuk potentates in Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia. In the course of this process the sultanate and the Abbasid 
caliphate became central points of reference for religious matters and basic 
principles of political ideology. Most intriguingly, the Christian subjects living in 
Seljuk territories were obviously involved in this procedure and, if the need arose, 
could appeal to the sultan's supreme authority. 

The picture we get from the sources remains unavoidably fragmentary because 
we depend almost exclusively on Christian sources referring to the regions in 
question, whereas Muslim authors are mostly silent about the relations of Seljuk 
chiefs with their non-Muslim subjects. Most of the information we have concerns 
Cilicia and the Pyramos/Jayhan region, Melitene, and Edessa. The most detailed 
accounts are transmitted in the chronicle of Matthew of Edessa. In contrast to 
his often extremely negative and emotionally charged descriptions of the Turkish 
raids in the previous decades, he frequently expresses very positive and laudatory 
assessments of the Muslim rulers operating in the region in this later period. 
Accordingly, Sultan Malikshah during his Syrian campaign is not depicted as 
a merciless conqueror like his father Alp Arslan, but as a man full of *benev- 
olence, gentleness, and compassion for the Christians," who “showed fatherly 
affection for all the inhabitants of the lands.”!2” Likewise, Aqsunqur of Aleppo 
is characterized as “benevolent and pacific, kind to everyone, and a benefactor 
of peoples,"!?? and Malikshah’s maternal uncle Isma‘il b. Yaqüti is depicted as 
“a benevolent and very merciful man,” who after being appointed governor of 
Armenia made the land “prosper once again” and protected all monasteries.! 
An exception was Yaghi Siyan of Antioch, who appears as *a vicious, vile, invidi- 
ous and savage-minded man??? This person does not figure very prominently in 
Matthew's chronicle. His role as defender of Antioch during the siege by the cru- 
saders is not especially emphasized, ?! and there are only a few other occasions 
in which he comes to the foreground. Most likely, his role as loyal companion of 
Tutush in the civil strife with Barkyaruq explains his bad reputation. In particu- 
lar, the chronicle mentions an assault on an otherwise unknown Armenian castle 
called Zarinak/Zorinak, where he is said to have “slaughtered an innumerable 
amount of Christians."!?? It is also remarkable that the transition from Christian 
to Muslim rule in some cases is presented as a positive event causing “great re- 
joicing.” This applies to the city of Edessa, where “the wicked Philaretos" is said 
to have appointed as governor a Greek eunuch bearing the title of parakoimomenos, 
who in turn was assassinated by a certain Parsama. This man had to face the 
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three-month siege of the city by Bazan, which caused famine and despair among 
the inhabitants. Accordingly, Parsama’s surrender on the basis of a guarantee of 
safety for the townspeople is described as a joyful event.?? It is certainly an ex- 
aggeration to interpret these statements along with Turkish scholars as an indica- 
tion that Armenian Christians actually preferred Turkish-Muslim rule to that of 
the crusaders.'?* Yet they point to workable forms of co-existence, in which local 
monasteries and clerics had managed to secure conditions of safety and economic 
prosperity in exchange for the ecclesiastical leaders’ willingness to show political 
loyalty and to mediate between Christian subjects and Muslim overlords. 

Christian rulers frequently acknowledged the sovereignty of Turkish poten- 
tates as a result of negotiations and agreements, although these efforts did not 
always have the expected outcome. After the loss of Antioch in 1084, Philar- 
etos tried to secure at least the remaining parts of his territories by presenting 
himself with loads of precious gifts before Sultan Malikshah and paying him 
homage. According to Matthew, the sultan treated him with contempt so that 
Philaretos, in an act of despair, even adopted the Muslim faith.?? The actual 
circumstances of his conversion cannot be accurately reconstructed. Michael 
the Syrian suggests that Philaretos abjured the Christian faith as part of his 
submission in order to obtain diplomas from the sultan and the caliph grant- 
ing him his lands.'?9 Both authors agree that the apostate eventually had no 
benefit from his conversion and lost his territories despite all attempts to curry 
favor. “Having lost both his faith (haymanütha) and his principality (réshanitha),” 
Michael adds, he died in Mar‘ash.!9’ 

More successful seems to have been the mission of another Greek governor 
belonging to Philaretos’ circle, Gabriel of Melitene (Gabhra’il).'°® He was the 
last of a series of known commanders in this city, namely Theodore, the son 
of Hetum (Todorüs bar Hetüm), who is called a “Greek,” i.e., an Armenian of 
Chalcedonian denomination, the Armenian Hareb, and a certain Balátinüs.!?? 
According to their seals, both Theodore and Gabriel held the office of doux or 
amir and bore the title of kouropalates and protokouropalates/protonobelissimos respec- 
tively and thus enjoyed the same rank as Philaretos before his promotion to the 
rank of sebastos by Alexios I.!*° Gabriel is said to have sent his wife to the caliphal 
court of Baghdad in order to obtain a letter granting him the city of Melitene 
(kthabha dh-mezdgin leh reshanütha dh-Militini).*! The reason given for this action 
is that "the Turks have defeated the Greeks," a laconic phrase that perfectly 
epitomizes the results of the breakdown of Byzantine administration in the region. 
Philaretos' principality had vanished; the Upper Euphrates region had turned 
into a transit area for Turkmen warrior groups moving back and forth between 
central Anatolia and northern Syria. Consequently, the only legitimizing author- 
ity respected by the Muslim potentates in the region was the court of Baghdad. 
Hence, sending his wife as petitioner on his behalf to the caliph was the only 
chance Gabriel had to secure his position under the threat of incessant sieges 
and the internal discords he had with the Syrian population and ecclesiastical 
representatives. The city was eventually conquered by Danishmand Ghazi on 
18 September 1101.1? 
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A different course of affairs can be observed in the city of Edessa, where Bazan 
appointed a Turkish officer (salar) called Khulukh in 1087.5 After Büzan's death 
in 1094, Tutush is said to have employed Theodore/T'oros, the son of Hetum, 
apparently the same person who had previously served as lieutenant of Philaretos 
in Melitene.'** With the downfall of Tutush’s rule in early 1095, Theodore, for a 
brief period until the arrival of Baldwin's forces, established an independent rule 
by means of appropriating legitimating elements of the imperial court." Gabriel 
and Theodore, apart from their common bonds of allegiance with Philaretos, 
were also relatives by marriage, for Gabriel was father-in-law or brother-in-law of 
the latter.'*° It is evident that the Byzantine-Armenian nobility residing in places 
of Philaretos’ former realm preserved a strong sense of cohesion relying on a 
common religious identity—they were Orthodox in contrast to the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the local populace adhering to the Armenian dogma—and on 
close inter-familial relations. The persistence of elements related to the Byzantine 
administrative system and court hierarchy points to a common political ideology 
rooted in Constantinopolitan imperial concepts. As regards the Muslim environ- 
ment these people came to live in, just as Gabriel managed to obtain a diploma 
of appointment issued by the caliph, Theodore was invested by Taj al-Dawla 
Tutush, i.e., a man who in the eyes of his followers was the legitimate sultan of 
the Seljuk Empire. Through a switch of allegiance from Constantinople to the 
Muslim sovereigns in Syria and Iraq, remnants of the Byzantine aristocracy in 
the Upper Euphrates region became a part of the newly established institutional 
framework of the Seljuk sultanate. ‘They inserted themselves into this frame- 
work along with their social network, their religious tenets, and their ideological 
self-awareness. 

Similar processes were at work in the ecclesiastical sector: The Armenian patri- 
arch of Ani, Barsegh Pahlavuni (1081-1105) set offin 1090 for a mission to Sultan 
Malikshah accompanied by a considerable number of dignitaries and carrying 
a large amount of gifts." If we believe Matthew’s account, his endeavor was 
crowned by full success. Facing serious harassments and heavy levies imposed 
upon churches, monasteries, and bishoprics, the catholicos requested and obtained 
written guarantees exempting Armenian clergymen and monks from all dues. 
Barsegh's paying homage to the sultan was rewarded by honorable treatment, 
decrees confirming the privileges of the church, and a group of eminent persons 
assigned to the patriarch. Thus he achieved not only an essential improvement of 
the status of the Armenian church under Seljuk rule but also an elevation of his 
own position, which allowed him to present himself as a spiritual leader endowed 
with the favor and respect of the sultan. After his return from the Seljuk court, 
Barsegh undertook a trip through all the provinces under his Jurisdiction, which 
led him from the Jayhàn district to Edessa, Kaisareia in Cappadocia, and Antioch. 

The ecclesiastical representatives proved to be an important instrument for 
the implementation and stabilization of Seljuk rule in the former marches of the 
Byzantine Empire. The laudatory expressions used by Matthew for Malikshah 
and other Turkish rulers should not be regarded as lip service to new political au- 
thorities or as indicative of the Christians’ enthusiasm for liberal Muslim rule, 4? 
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but as statements reflecting the successful incorporation of the old Byzantine- 
Armenian secular and ecclesiastical elite into the nascent structures of the Seljuk 
administration. Matthew’s rejoicing certainly results from the well-being of the 
Armenian Christians in total but has also much to do with the fact that the ec- 
clesiastical hierarchy secured its power, wealth, and status. Moreover, it reflects 
awareness that the decay of the Byzantine government eventually resulted in 
the emergence of a new order, in which the church enjoyed the protection of the 
sultanate and, for their part, the leading clerics supported the implementation of 
Muslim rule over the Christian population. 


Armenian aristocrats and Turkish invaders in Cilicia 


Despite Philaretos’ temporary ascendency, the Armenian aristocratic clans 
penetrating Cilicia from the early 1070s onwards developed separately from 
the potentates in the Euphrates region. They contrived their own strategies for 
carving out their lordships and faced the challenges posed by the neighboring 
Turkish-Muslim powers. Emperor Michael VII appointed Aplgharip Artzruni, 
a scion of a noble lineage originating from Vaspurakan, strategos of Tarsus, and 
added the adjacent castles of Lambrun, Papetawn, and perhaps Mamistra to 
his jurisdiction.'*? In about 1073, Gagik, the Bagratid ex-king of Ani, who had 
settled with his retinue in Cappadocia, came to visit Aplgharip in Tarsus, but 
their negotiations—most likely regarding a matrimonial alliance—-ended in 
intense discord. Eventually, Gagik was assassinated by a group of local Greek 
magnates. '?? Taking advantage of the presence of Armenian warlords in Cilicia, 
Aplgharip created a network of vassals serving as commanders of strongholds 
on his behalf. One of his most important followers was Oshin, an Armenian lord 
from Ganjak, who was allotted the castle of Lambrun and, thereafter, married 
a daughter of Aplgharip. On the basis of his position, he was able to succeed his 
father-in-law after the latter’s death in 1078.!°! 

A very similar process can be observed with respect to the Rupenid lordship 
in the region of the Upper Saros (Seyhan) Valley.?? The elusive evidence of the 
available sources points to the province of Khanzit east of Melitene as the fam- 
ily's place of origin and suggests links with Gagik II in Cappadocia. Certain 
reports point to a massive dispersion of Armenian vassals after the ex-king's 
assassination in 1073 and allow us to conclude that the Rupenids, too, started their 
expansionist efforts after this event.!°? The sources are confused in matters of 
chronology and disagree as to whether Rupen or his son and successor Kostandin/ 
Constantine has to be considered the actual founder of the principality. The 
starting point of Rupen’s political activities in the region seems to have been the 
town and district of Kositar/ Kopitar (Bostan Kalesi), which can be identified 
with the village and river valley of Gok Dere situated about 10 miles northwest 
of the subsequent center of Rupenid power in Sis (Kozan). From there, Rupen 
and his son from about 1076/77 onwards extended their sphere of influence over 
other castles and villages in the region, such as Kdtomozol (Gürümze), Barjrberd 
(Meydan Kalesi), and Vahka (Feke). In the vicinity of the latter one finds Rupen's 
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and Constantine's burial place and a first dynastic site of remembrance, the mon- 
astery of Kastaghawn (Karakilise).?* Rupen's and Constantine's death dates are 
a matter of controversy, but certain indications seem to support the years 1093 
and 1100, respectively? 

There are reports about the transfer of relics from the Armenian families’ 
lands of origin and about the foundation of monasteries and churches, which in 
some cases were dynastic burial places and became centers of commemoration. 
These features bear witness to the gradual introduction into Cilicia of Armenian 
ideological concepts, religious traditions, and political practices, which came 
to merge with the local Greek cultural substrate and Byzantine institutions. 
Aplgharip, for instance, was both a representative of the imperial government 
bearing the title of magistros and an Armenian feudal lord building up a largely 
independent principality in collaboration with other Armenian aristocrats.!°° 

We have very insufficient information about the Turkish penetration of the 
Cilician plain in the time prior to the First Crusade.!" The chronicle of Sibt 
b. al-Jawzi transmits two short notes mentioning conquests of Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush in Cilicia. The first note under the year 475/1 June 1082-20 May 
1083 refers to the seizure of “the fortress of Tarsüs from the Romans” and adds 
that on Sulaymàn's request Ibn 'Ammaàr of Tripoli sent a judge (gadi) and a prayer 
leader (khatib) to the recently acquired city. This piece of information points to the 
earliest importation of rudimentary Muslim institutions. The fact that the said 
dignitaries were brought from Syria suggests that there were not yet any Muslim 
jurists able to fulfill such tasks in Sulaymàn's territories in Asia Minor. The sec- 
ond note mentions more towns and gives 30 Rajab 477/2 December 1084 as the 
date of their conquest: “Sulayman b. Qutlumush conquered Niqtya [sic], which 
is a town on the coast and resembles Antaktya, as well as places in its vicinity, 
such as Tarsüs, Adhana, Massisa (Mamistra), and ‘Aynzarba (Anazarbos).”!°8 
Except for the first toponym, which seems to be a garbled variant of an uniden- 
tifiable coastal town, all aforesaid places are key points in the Saros, Kydnos, 
and Pyramos Valleys as well as the eastern Cilician plain.!°? The chronicle of 
al-‘Azimi corroborates these details but does not associate them with Sulaymàn's 
men and dates the conquest a year earlier to 476/21 May 1083-9 May 1084.180 
Michael the Syrian links this event with Malikshah’s Syrian campaign.!®! Fur- 
thermore, Matthew of Edessa under the year 534/1085-86 mentions “a certain 
emir named Poltachi," who seized the Jayhan district from Philaretos.'©* Most 
likely, this person is identical to Anna Komnene's Poulchazes, the brother of 
Apelchasem and ruler in Cappadocia.!9? 

Allin all, a part of the Muslim tradition connected, albeit vaguely, the Turkish 
penetration of Cilicia with Sulayman's campaigns and/or his expedition against 
Antioch. Al-‘Azimi and Michael the Syrian, instead, speak of Turks without 
further specification and give different chronological details. We may think 
of several incursions, which may have begun in 1082 and were carried out by 
Sulaymàn's men and other warrior groups. Matthew’s reference to the Jayhan re- 
gion suggests that the collapse of Philaretos’ principality significantly facilitated 
the intrusion of Turks into Cilicia. Since Poltachi/Poulchazes of Cappadocia can 
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be associated with the Qutlumush clan, it seems that this commander eventu- 
ally consolidated the results of previous operations. It is impossible to further 
clarify other crucial issues, such as the identity of the Turks in Cilicia and 
the outcome of their activities. Under the year 477/10 May 1084-28 April 1085, 
Sibt b. al-Jawzi mentions an alleged conquest of Melitene by a maternal uncle of 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush.'®* This piece of information is completely unfounded, 
but there seems to be a kernel of truth in it. The chronicler may have mistakenly 
mixed up raids carried out by followers or kinsmen of Sulayman with the cam- 
paign launched by Qilij Arslan I a decade later. 

As has been pointed out above, the Turkish raids basically resulted in the elim- 
ination of Philaretos' principality. The situation is more complicated with respect 
to other Armenian lords, such as Oshin and the Rupenids and the remaining 
Greek potentates in the region. They were certainly affected by hostile attacks 
and suffered territorial losses, but the sources do not mention any specific de- 
tails about their relations with the Turkish emirs. We may gain better insights 
into this situation via crusader chronicles’ accounts of the Cilician expedition of 
Bohemond's nephew Tancred and Baldwin of Boulogne in mid-September 1097.19 
According to a statement of Ralph of Caen, “at this time the Turks ruled, the 
Greeks obeyed, and the Armenians protected their liberty in the difficult con- 
ditions provided by their mountains.”!®’ Turkish garrisons held sway over the 
fortified towns as well as the indigenous, mainly Greek-speaking population in 
the Cilician plain. Upon the arrival of Tancred’s and Baldwin’s forces, neither 
the Turks in Tarsus nor those in Mamistra were able to put up strong resistance 
or to coordinate their defensive efforts under the command of a supreme leader. 
The local garrisons thus forsook their cities after the first skirmishes or even before 
being attacked.'®® Adana is described as being in the hands of an Armenian 
lord called Ursinus, who was “an inhabitant of the mountains” in the years of 
Turkish domination. He is usually identified with Aplgharip’s former vassal 
Oshin of Lambrun. In the wake of an uprising initiated by the people of Adana 
against the Turkish lords, Ursinus/Oshin supported the local population in ex- 
pelling the Turks from the city. In this way, Adana appears as a Christian lord’s 
stronghold surrounded by an overwhelming host of Turkish enemies.!9? The fact 
that relatively small contingents of crusader forces met hardly any effective re- 
sistance, however, indicates that the fighting force of the Turks in Cilicia was not 
very strong at that time. 

Generally speaking, the cities of the Cilician plain and the valleys of the nearby 
Taurus Mountains present a very different image from the urban centers in the 
Euphrates region. This is partly due to the perspective of the crusader chronicles, 
which primarily stress the conflicts between the local Christians and the Turkish 
invaders. Accordingly, the said Ursinus/Oshin is depicted as a champion of 
resistance against the Turkish rulers in Adana. Another aspect of this differing 
image is exhibited by the geographic particularities of Cilicia, the mountainous 
areas of which could hardly be controlled from the fortresses in the plain and 
formed impregnable strongholds for local warlords. In these places, they found 
protection from hostile assaults and were able to mount attacks against the plain. 
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A third aspect, which has to be taken into account, is the different character of 
the Turks who established themselves in Cilicia. As has been pointed out above, 
they were most likely related to the warrior groups of Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
and to the Turks operating in Cappadocia. This is to say that they did not main- 
tain any links with the Seljuk commanders in the Syrian urban centers and were 
hardly influenced by the centralizing attempts of Sultan Malikshah. The Turkish 
chiefs in Cilicia remained largely isolated from the developments and institu- 
tional changes that occurred east of the Amanus Mountains. As a result, they 
hardly managed to strengthen their position in the cities of Cilicia and could be 
easily expelled from there at the first appearance of Frankish troops. 


Armenian lordships in the Jayhan 
and Euphrates Valleys 


The political units in the swathe of land stretching from the Upper Pyramos/ 
Jayhan Valley to the Euphrates River and the Anti-Taurus Mountains exhibited 
especially strong tendencies toward fragmentation in the years following Philar- 
etos Brachamios' downfall. The key points in the Byzantine borderlands, such as 
Antioch, Edessa, and Melitene, after a brief interlude of semi-independent local 
rule, fell into the hands of supra-regional Muslim powers or became centers of 
newly founded crusader principalities. On the contrary, the region in question 
was outside of the main invasion routes and was dominated by more remote 
strongholds in well-protected, mountainous areas. Some of them became centers 
of short-lived, small lordships claimed by Byzantine-Armenian aristocrats, Turkish 
emirs, and, from 1097 onwards, Frankish crusaders. 

A case in point is the city of Mar'ash. In about 1084/85 it was one of the major 
strongholds of Philaretos Brachamios, in which he organized the election and 
consecration of the Armenian catholicus Paul"? After Sulaymàn's conquest of 
Antioch and substantial territoriallosses, Philaretos made the city his last residence. 
Seljuk dynastic historiography preserves the memory of a certain Chawuldur, 
who reportedly took hold of Mar'ash and Sarüs, i.e., the Saros/Sayhan Valley, 
in the years after the battle of Manzikert,!”! but this piece of information hardly 
tallies with the evidence for Philaretos’ predominance. There seems to have been 
a short period of Turkish rule under the said Chawuldur in the time between 
Philaretos' death and the arrival of the crusading forces before Mar'ash in 1097. 
The Turks, who had oppressed the city for many years *by means of undue force 
and unfair tributes," are said to have taken flight. The Frankish chiefs, in turn, 
formally handed the city over to the Byzantine emperor.!? 

The region of Gargar (Gerger) and the monastery of Barsawmé in the Anti- 
Taurus range northeast of Sumaysat (Samsat) constituted a base of power for local 
chiefs of Syrian and Armenian origin. Michael the Syrian specifically men- 
tions the Syrian Sanbil family, which was represented by the brothers Qüstantin, 
Tabhtügh (David), and Kristofür and resided in the mountains around Barsawma. 
Moreover, there was a group of Armenian potentates called Constantine of 
Gargar, Michael of Gaqtay, and Ohannés of Bila that became powerful in the 
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region and merged with the Sanbil family.? The isolated position of these places 
enabled them to maintain their independence and to fend off occasional raids 
carried out by transient warriors. 

Perhaps the most powerful lordship in the Euphrates region in the years 
before and after the First Crusade was that of Kogh-Basil. Close ties with the 
local Armenian nobility, alliances with Frankish and Muslim potentates, and 
effective defensive measures against hostile attacks seem to have been the main 
components of his success.!”* Starting his career as a follower of Philaretos, he 
wielded power over the towns of Ra‘ban (Araban) and Kayshün (Keysun) situated 
northwest and north of the Euphrates respectively, in the vicinity of Sumaysat 
(Samsat). From there, he extended his sway as far as Hisn Mansür.!? The forti- 
fications of Kayshün were repaired, and thus the city became Kogh-Basil’s prin- 
cipal residence." Apart from territorial expansion, he strengthened his position 
among the local Armenian clans by adopting a scion of the Kamsarakan family, 
who was called Dgha-Basil, and by marrying the child's nurse.!/7 In addition, he 
created links with the Armenian military aristocracy, the surviving members of 
the Bagratid and Pahlavid royal families, and the incumbents of the Armenian 
patriarchal see. ? It has correctly been pointed out that Kogh-Basil’s association 
with the most noble Armenian lineages may be part of an encomiastic idealiza- 
tion constructed by Matthew of Edessa because of the chronicler's close personal 
relation with this ruler? In any case, these features of constructed kinship 
perfectly fit into the consolidation strategies of a powerful upstart and have 
numerous parallels in other newly established lordships. 

One of Kogh-Basil’s vassals called Kurtig contributed substantially to the ide- 
ological and economic consolidation of his overlord and the Armenian Church. 
Michael the Syrian relates that Kurtig took hold of Béth Hesné (Besni) and Qal‘a 
Rimayta/Qalat al-Rüm, two fortresses situated in the vicinity of Kogh-Basil’s 
residence.!°? He is strongly criticized for supporting Kogh-Basil’s wife in dispos- 
sessing Syrian monks of the monastery of Karmir-Vank' near Kayshün. This 
place was granted to the catholicus Gregory and Armenian monks and later on 
served as Kogh-Basil’s burial place. ‘Thus this sacred place of worship became 
closely associated with the ruling house’s dynastic identity. Kurtig also expelled 
other Syrian monastic communities and exacted money from them. In retalia- 
tion for his misdeeds, a Frankish (Greek?) woman called Qalamari is said to have 
poisoned him.!®! 

Despite some setbacks and internal frictions, the formation of a firmly estab- 
lished territorial lordship was well underway. Gérard Dédéyan especially stresses 
Kogh-Basil’s adherence to the Armenian Church, something that provided 
him with a stronger footing among the local Armenian population and a sort 
of national legitimacy.!8? This view perhaps overemphasizes religious identity 
as a vehicle of ethnic cohesion but correctly underlines the distinct character 
of Kogh-Basil’s principality. On the basis of evidence provided by lead seals, 
Werner Seibt argues that Kogh-Basil bore the important court title of sebastos 
and may have been a relative of Philaretos.'83 The identification of the seals in 
question, however, is rather hypothetical, and thus it is hardly possible to verify 
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this assumption. At the time of his death in 1112, Kogh-Basil’s authority was 
strong enough that his adopted son found acceptance among the local noblemen 
with the aid of Patriarch Barsegh and succeeded to his stepfather’s position. 184 

All in all, the situation in Mar‘ash, Gargar, and the Euphrates Valley very 
much resembled that of Cilicia with respect to its high degree of fragmentation 
among numerous local clans and Byzantine-Armenian chieftains. Kogh-Basil, 
the most successful of them, pursued strategies similar to those of Aplgharip and 
the Rupenids, which included the adoption of Byzantine court titles, the creation 
of local networks of vassals, and the establishment of ecclesiastical and dynastic 
sites. The Armenian lords in Cilicia and the Euphrates Valley thus gradually 
transformed their domains and castles into centers of dynastic identity and key 
points of distinct territorial lordships. Clearly, this process was frequently ham- 
pered by conflicts with both local forces and foreign invaders. Unlike Cilicia, 
which had to endure several waves of Turkish invasion and conquest coming 
from central Anatolia and Cappadocia, the mountainous areas in the river val- 
leys farther east were more isolated from outside attacks. Malikshah’s governors 
in Syria and the Diyar Bakr province paid no attention to the regions bordering 
their territories to the north and beginning in 1093 were distracted by Seljuk 
civil strife. The situation suddenly changed in 1097—98 with the emergence of 
a new conflict zone of Frankish crusaders, Byzantines, and Turkish-Muslim 
emirs. 
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activities: 8.3.2, p. 241, ll. 67—74: tà mapa 0&AXottav &zavta Katatpéxovtos [...] 6c fion 
1À£íova ctóAov EK TOV tapaA(ov xtnoápsvog ó TGxyüc Kal tàs éxuoinouc, Sv npog0dcac 
KOTEGYE vroov, xopOncac. 

60 Anna Komnene 8.3.2, p. 241, ll. 73-78. 

61 Anna Komnene 14.1.4, p. 423, ll. 45—48. 

62 Chalandon, Comnéne, pp. 132-34; Angold, Empire, p. 133. 

63 Anna Komnene 9.1.3, p. 259. 

64 Anna Komnene 11.5.1, p. 335, Il. 24—27, 11.5.5, p. 337,1. 86 (Marakes); for the names, 
see Kurat, Çaka Bey, p. 56; Mélikoff, Geste, p. 86; Turan, Türkiye, p. 95; Demirkent, 
Kılıç Arslan, p. 32. For the development of the fortified hill of Theologos, the emer- 
gence of which was connected with the silting of the ancient harbor of Ephesus, 
see Foss, Ephesus, pp. 117—37, esp. 118-22. In the time preceding the first Turkish 
conquests, Ephesus/ Theologos was a flourishing country town “of some commercial 
importance" and a pilgrimage center because of its holy sites and the nearby monas- 
tery of the stylite Saint Lazarus on Mount Galesion. 

65 Anna Komnene 11.5.1, pp. 335-36, Il. 20—30. 

66 Anna Komnene 11.5.1, p. 335, 11. 20-23. 

67 'Eyypaoa [étyov, no. 4, pp. 31-39, no. 5, pp. 40—54; for Christodoulos, see ODB, 
1:1140—41 s. v. Christodoulos of Patmos, and 2:1188—89 s. v. Latros. 

68 For a different view, see Frankopan, The First Crusade, pp. 59-66, who argues for a 
“rapid and spectacular" collapse of Byzantine Asia Minor in the early 1090s. He is 
certainly right in adducing further evidence from the archive of Patmos, which at- 
tests to the dangers threatening Christodoulos’ monastic communities. Yet Schreiner, 
“Brief des Alexios I. Komnenos,” pp. 111-40 and Gastgeber, “Schreiben Alexios I. 
Komnenos,” pp. 141-85, have convincingly demonstrated that the surviving version 
of Alexios T's alleged letter to Robert of Flanders exhibits no trace whatsoever of 
Byzantine rhetorical conventions or chancery practices and therefore has to be re- 
garded as a western fabrication. Consequently, this text cannot be used as evidence 
reflecting the state of affairs in Asia Minor in the early 1090s but rather as a western 
piece of propaganda based on widely circulating rumors about the deadly menace to 
Eastern Christianity. 

69 Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:135—36; Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, pp. 80—81; Turan, Türkiye, 
pp. 95-97; Demirkent, Kılıç Arslan, pp. 15-16. 

70 Agqsara’i, p. 21, trans. Öztürk, pp. 15-16: al-gissa, Sulaymanshah-ra dà pisar bad, Qilij 
Arslan wa Qulan Arslan, Malikshah imàárat-i Gn qawm bi-Qilij Arslan dad wa tashrif firistad 
wa à har rüz taraqgi mi kard wa čūn às ár-1 rushd wa najabat dar wujüd-i à zahir būd har riz 
az af al-i à karhà-yi pasandida dar wujüd mi amad. 

71 Qazwini, pp. 334—36: sultan bedin harakat az baradar bi-ranjid wa bi-nàm-i Dawid b. 
Sulayman hukm nàfiz shud wa Dawid mutasaddi-yi Gn shughl gasht ... Dawüd dar Qiniya bar 
takht-i qaysar nishist dar sana-i samanin u arba'ami'a wa muddat-i bist sal hukm kard wa dar 
sana-i khamsmi'a dar-gasht ... baradarash Quly Arslan b. Sulayman ba'd az à padishah shud, 
muddat-i cilil sal dar sultanat bi-mànd. 

72 Anna Komnene 6.12.8, p. 197,1. 46 (tod ueyáXov XoXvpà 890 vieis); Matthew of Edessa 
2.81, p. 149. 

73 Michael the Syrian 15.8, 3:187 (trans.), 4:588, col. b (Syriac text): kadh ethqtel Stilayman 
haw d-qadhmaya men Tarkayé amlekh-(h)wa bh-Iqüniyün amlekh bathreh Migharslàn [sic! To 
be read as Qiligharslan] w-haw qadhmaya etha |-Militini. 

74 Michael the Syrian 15.8, 3:185 (trans.), 4:586, col. a (Syriac Text): saltàn dh-Iqüntyün 
d-hii Migharslan [sic!]. 
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75 Ibn al-Athir, 6:378, trans. Richards, Chronicle, 1:14: wa-wasalii ilā bilad Qili Arslan b. 
Sulayman b. Qutlumush, wa-hiya Qüniya wa-ghayruha, ibid. 6:420—21, trans. Richards, 
Chronicle, 1:59: Qilij Arslan b. Sulayman b. Qutlumush sahib Quniya. 

76 Redford, “Alaeddin Mosque,” pp. 54—74, esp. pp. 55-56. 

77 Asbrigde, First Crusade, pp. 124—31. 

78 Hild and Restle, Kappadokien, pp. 188—89 (s. v. Herakleia). 

79 Gesta Francorum 4.10, p. 23: [...]appropinquavimus Yconio. Habitatores vero terrae illius 
suadebant et ammonebant nos ... pervenerunt at Erachiam, in qua erat Turcorum nimia congre- 
gatio, exspectans et insidians; Robert the Monk 3.18-19, pp. 766-67, trans. Sweetenham, 
p. 115: [...]et intraverunt Lycaoniam, provinciam omnibus bonis uberrimam, et venerunt 
Iconium [...]. Est autem Iconium civitas opulentissima temporalibus bonis |...| bonis terrenis re- 
pleti sunt. Quumque digredi a civitate placuit, suadentibus incolis, aquam in vasis |...] venerunt 
ad civitatem quae Heraclea memoratur, in qua Turcorum maxima multitudo aggregabatur. Peter 
Tudebode, p. 57: [...]appropinquavimus Hiconium, habitatores enim illius terre suadentes 
atque ammonentes [...| pervenerunt ad Herchliam, in qua erat nimia Turcorum congregatio 
expectans atque insidians. 

80 Fulcher 1.13.1, pp. 199—201: Tunc venimus Antiochiam, quam parvam praenominant, in pro- 
vincia Pisidiae, deinde Iconium, in quibus regionibus saepissime pane cibarüisque satis indiguimus. 
Nam Romaniam {...] invenimus nimis a Turcis vastatam et depopulatam. 

81 Albert of Aachen 3.3, p. 140: [...]ad urbes Finiminis, Reclei et Stancona descendit, in quibus 
Christiani cives habitabant Turcis viris Solimanni subiugati. 

82 Albert of Aachen 8.27, p. 620: [...]viam arripuerunt, que ducit ad civitatem Stancona; 8.29, 
p. 620: Stanconam descenderunt, ubi Turcorum custodiam et vires in presidio reperientes. 

83 Albert of Aachen 8.28, p. 621. 

84 See below, pp. 338-47. 

85 Tarikh-i Al-i Saljüq, p. 37: dar wagti-ki az Qiniya mi-khwast 'azm kardan pisarash Qilij 
Arslan walt ‘ahd karda būd. Qilij Arslan padishah-i buzurg shud, cumla-i umera-yi Rim bi-tà'at-i 
ii dar-Gmadand, dar awwal-i sultanat Ablüstàn rastad wa-Malatya-ra fath kard |...]. 

86 Anna Komnene 6.12.8, p. 197, ll. 39—44; see also Turan, Türkiye, pp. 96-97. 

87 Anna Komnene 6.12.8, p. 197, ll. 48—57. 

88 Ibn al-'Adim, p. 321. 

89 Ibn al-‘Adim, p. 321. 

90 A similar conclusion is expressed by Turan, Türkiye, p. 96: “Iznik’de bulunan muhar- 
iblerin kadın ve çocuklarını getirerek şehirde yerleştirdi ve şehri kendisine payitaht 
yaptı.” 

91 For the archaeological details concerning the citadel district and churches in Konya, 
see Tekinalp, “Palace Churches,” pp. 154-60. 

92 Turkish scholars take Anna’s wording at face value and interpret the relationship of 
the ruler of Nicaea with other Turkish emirs in accordance with a theory of Turkish 
feudalism. In this context they describe the political program of Qilij Arslan as an 
attempt to restore the political unity of the Turkish lords in Anatolia: Turan, Türkiye, 
pp. 96-97: “Büyük kardeş Kılıç Arslan sultan unvanını aldı ... Kılıç Arslan, Sultan 
sifatiyle, Süleyman'a tabi bulunan diğer feodal Anadolu beylerinin de hükümdarı 
oldu ise de fiiliyatta bunlar babasının ölümünden sonra müstakil bir durum kazan- 
mışlar idi.” Demirkent, Kılıç Arslan, p. 15: “Kail Arslan, bir taraftan babası Süley- 
manşah’ın ölümünden beri dağılmış bulunan devletin birliğini kurmaya çalışırken.” 

93 Turan, Türkiye, p. 97, and Demirkent, Kılıç Arslan, p. 16, identify him with Elchanes, 
but this opinion is not supported by Anna’s account. 

94 For the dating of this event, see below in this chapter, pp. 284-85. 

95 See above, pp. 41-44. 

96 Anna Komnene 6.13.1-4, pp. 197-99. 

97 Anna Komnene 9.3.2, p. 264, 1. 9, and 9.3.4, p. 265, 1. 32, see also 11.2.5, p. 326, 
ll. 49—50: th yovaikl tod covAtávov, fitt; Üvy&tpiov Hv, Gc &Aéyeto, too TCay&; see also 
Kurat, Çaka Bey, p. 43; Turan, Türkiye, p. 97; Demirkent, Kılıç Arslan, pp. 15-16, 17. 
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98 For further details, see Kurat, Caka Bey, pp. 49-55 (who, pointing to the changes 
caused by the First Crusade, dates the event prior to 1097); Cahen, Pre-Ottoman 
Turkey, p. 81; Turan, Türkiye, pp. 97-98; Demirkent, Kılıç Arslan, pp. 17-18; Savvides, 
“Enipys,” pp. 63-66 (who dates the incident to 1106, ignoring, however, that the 
political setting in the region changed completely in the wake of the First Crusade 
and that Qilij Arslan in 1106 was operating in Upper Mesopotamia and Mosul). 

99 Anna Komnene 9.3.1-4, pp. 263-65. 

100 Anna Komnene 9.3.1, pp. 263-64, Il. 93-94: ó 5&6 ye TGayüc avip àv qu.onóAepoc 
ópaotnpiórqtt yv@puns ook fj8eAev rpeueiv. Ibid. 9.3.4, p. 265, 1. 28: torodtov yap tò 
B&pBapov &nav Etomov mpdc opayàç Kal rotépovs. 

101 Anna Komnene 9.3.2, p. 264; see also Dólger and Wirth, Regesten, no. 1169 (dating 
the letter to the spring of 1093, but Qilj Arslan is erroneously located in Konya). 

102 For a similar view, see Demirkent, Ailig Arslan, p. 18: “Esasen Çaka’nın gittikçe 
güçlenmesini kendi hâkimiyeti açısından endişe verici bir gelişme olarak.” 

103 Anna Komnene 9.3.4, p. 265, Il. 35-44. 

104 The treaty is ignored by Dólger and Wirth, Regesten. 

105 Anna Komnene 9.3.4, p. 265, 11. 42—43: kal tõv eiprvixóv onovbdv óc £Goc veXeo0et06v; 
see also Demirkent, Kili Arslan, p. 18. 

106 Anna Komnene 9.3.4, p. 265, ll. 43—44: ¿v kaxactácsi tà napa 00.0000 ğoav öpia. 

107 Anna Komnene 7.7.4, pp. 221-22, ll. 57-67. In the first months of 1091 this contin- 
gent along with other units under the command of Nikephoros Melissenos was sent 
to Ainos (Enez) to defend this region against the Pechenegs: ibidem 8.3.5, p. 242, 
I. 97-98. The remains of the castle of Nikomedeia display elements of brickwork 
datable to the Comnenian period and hypothetically to the time after the recapture 
by Alexios I: Foss, “Defenses of Asia Minor,” pp. 200-201. 

108 Anna Komnene 11.5.1, p. 335, Il. 23-24: 6 pév yap Ttaxăs tiv Zuópvnv óonsp (oiv tı 
A6&yoc Katetygv. 

109 Chalandon, Comnéne, 1:149—54. 

110 Anna Komnene 11.5.1-3, pp. 295-96. 

111 Anna Komnene 11.5.1, p. 295, IH. 55-56: tods Toópkovg tà évtóc Bi0vvíac katatpéyovtac 
ebpe kal Antopévovg &xavca. 

112 Anna Komnene 11.5.2, p. 295-96, |. 66-68: 816 te MapvavónvGv Kal t&v népav 
Eayyápgog padias xateAn(Govto kal uàAXov Tijv Niwopüóoug éméOAiov tov zotajóv 
diamEparovpEvot. 

113 See above, pp. 268-70. 

114 Anna Komnene 11.5.2, p. 296, II. 71-80. 

115 Anna Komnene 11.5.3, p. 296, 11. 80—98. The phrase tov 0gpwóv tporikóv tod HAiov 
õanopevopévov clearly indicates that the works were carried out during the sum- 
mer of 1096, a few months prior to the arrival of the People's Crusade of Peter the 
Hermit. 

116 For the economic situation in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia in Seljuk times, see 
Heidemann, Renaissance, pp. 297—435. 

117 Michael the Syrian 15.7, 3:185 (trans.), 4:585, col. c-586, col. a (Syriac text): w-‘all lah 
la-mdhittà khadh mettaqrbha-(h)wath men Turkayé w-beh b-yawma dh-'all lah ettehdhah tay eh 
wa-shra 'aleh sultan dh-Iqüntyim (“and he entered the city when it was attacked by the 
Turks and on the day he entered it the door was closed and the Sultan of Iconium laid 
siege to it”). 

118 Michael the Syrian 15.8, 3:187 (trans.), 4:588, col. b (Syriac text). 

119 Asbridge, First Crusade, pp. 124-39. 

120 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:39-46. This and the following subchapters reproduce 
parts of my article “Christian Views of Islam in Early Seljuq Anatolia: Perceptions 
and Reactions," in A. C. S. Peacock, Bruno de Nicola, and Sara Nur Yildiz, eds., 
Islam and Christianity in Medieval Anatolia (Ashgate: Aldershot, 2015), pp. 51-76. 
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121 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:32 (nous le voyons présent dans les thèmes de Márach et 
de Lykandos [...] et dans les thémes de Samosate et de Méliténe, qui seront bientót 
partie intégrante de sa principauté); for the process of consolidation after 1072, see 
ibidem, pp. 47-55. 

122 Attaleiates, pp. 99-100 (Philaretos appears in 1069 as a high-ranking officer in the 
army of Romanos IV, in which he commands a military unit defending the region of 
Melitene), pp. 215-16 (he does not recognize the authority of Michael VII, rules in- 
dependently, and occupies imperial cities [tø npofefacu.evkórt akataSovAwtos jv kal 
Kat’ é€ovoiav tà Eavtod npopnlovpevoç Kal nóńeis Bacudküc sic EavTOV oikevoouevoc], but 
submits to Nikephoros III [800X0G abtentyyedtos yéyove]); Matthew of Edessa 2.60, 
pp. 137-38 (attack against T‘ornik the lord of Sasun; extremely negative image of 
Philaretos as a “most wicked chief” exercising “a tyrannical rule"; he is supported 
by “the Frankish count Rmbaghat [Raimbaud?] with eight hundred men”); Michael 
the Syrian 15.4, 3:173—74 (trans.), 4:580, col. b, 1. 24-581, col. a, I. 20 (Syriac text) 
(brief account of his rise to power with a list of territories being under Philaretos' 
control: most of his fortified places are in Cilicia, Tarsus, Mopsuesteia, Mar'ash, 
Kayshüm, Ra‘ban, Edessa, Anazarba, Antioch, the province of Jayhàn, Melitene). 
For Philaretos in general, see Laurent, Turcs, pp. 81-90; Yarnley, “Philaretos,” 331—53; 
Cheynet, Pouvoir, p. 82; Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:287—357; Ersan, Ermeniler, pp. 37—42; 
Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates’ Frontier,” pp. 35-38. 

123 Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates’ Frontier,” p. 83 (with a list of all known seals). 

124 Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates’ Frontier,” pp. 41-44. 

125 This contradicts the conclusion of Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates’ Frontier,” p. 38: 
“But after 1078 he returned to Byzantine political orthodoxy.” The signification of 
legitimacy and subsidies linked with court titles are hardly evidence that Philare- 
tos’s acknowledgement of imperial suzerainty was more than nominal or that he was 
actually supported by the troops of the imperial government, which was not able to 
back its claims of sovereignty with military force. 

126 Matthew of Edessa 2.85, pp. 152-53; Michael the Syrian 15.4, 3:173 (trans.), 4:580-81 
(Syriac text); see also Ersan, Ermeniler, pp. 42; Beihammer, “Defection,” pp. 616-17. 

127 Matthew of Edessa 2.86, p. 153. The author articulates a similar opinion on the 
occasion of the sultan's death: ibid. 2.97, p. 158. 

128 Matthew of Edessa 2.86, p. 154. 

129 Matthew of Edessa 2.98, p. 158. See also ibid. 2.103, p. 160: “[...] a benefactor of all 
the Armenians; moreover, he was an embellisher of monasteries and a supporter of 
monks, besides which he protected the [Christian] faithful against harassment from 
the Persians [...] the Armenians lived in happiness [and security]." 

130 Matthew of Edessa 2.86, p. 154. 

131 Matthew of Edessa 2.118, p. 167. 

132 Matthew of Edessa 2.104, p. 161. 

133 Matthew of Edessa 2.85, p. 152: *the illustrious Roman official, who was the paraco- 
emomenus, a benevolent and pious eunuch,” 2.88, p. 154. 

134 Turan, Türkiye, pp. 110-11; for a more moderate interpretation, see Ersan, Ermeniler, 
pp. 34-35. 

135 Matthew of Edessa 2.85, pp. 152-53 (the connection between the murder of the 
parakoimomenos in Edessa and the sultan's contempt for Philaretos is undoubtedly a 
narrative construction by the historian). ý 

136 Michael the Syrian 15.4, 3:173 (trans.), 4:580-81 (Syriac text). 

137 For further details, see Beihammer, “Defection,” pp. 616-17. Anna Komnene 6.9.2, 
pp. 186-87, ll. 65-84 (ka@’ éxáctnv 8& tõv Toópxov AniGopéven tà népi£ [...] Eokéyato 
mpooerGetv toic Toópkoic xal zepirumfjva) provides a different version, according to 
which Philaretos considered converting to Islam even before the fall of Antioch and 
thus his son summoned Sulaymàn to come and conquer the city. Anna's story is 
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hardly convincing, but it tallies with the other versions insofar as the conversion is 
viewed as resulting from enemy military pressure. 

138 For more details concerning this person, see Mutafian, Arménie, 1:56-57; Ersan, Er- 
meniler, pp. 73-76; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier,” pp. 70, 82 (with a list of 
his seals). 

139 Michael the Syrian 15.4, 3:173—74 (trans.), 4:581, col. a (Syriac text). For T'oros, see 
Pryor and Jeffreys, *Euphrates Frontier," p. 69, 84 (with a list of his seals). 

140 Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier,” pp. 82, 84. 

141 Michael the Syrian 15.6, 3:179 (trans), 4:584, col. b (Syriac text). 

142 Michael the Syrian 15.8, 3:188 (trans.), 4:590, col. b (Syriac text). 

143 Matthew of Edessa 2.88, p. 154. 

144 Matthew of Edessa 2.104, p. 161; Michael the Syrian 15.7, 3:183 (trans), 4:587, col. 
a (Syriac text); Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier," p. 69, incorrectly refer to 
Theodore’s appointment in Edessa immediately after Malikshah’s takeover in 1087. 

145 Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier,” p. 69, with further bibliographical refer- 
ences in n. 157. 

146 Matthew of Edessa 2.108, p. 163-64; see also Mutafian, Arménie, 1:56, who because of 
Theodore’s advanced age assumes that he must have been Gabriel’s brother-in-law. 

147 Matthew of Edessa 2.92, pp. 156—57; see also Ersan, Ermeniler, pp. 34-35. For 
Barsegh's personal relation with Matthew of Edessa, see MacEvitt, "The Chronicle 
of Matthew of Edessa,” pp. 165-66. 

148 For these views, see the literature cited above, n. 134. 

149 Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, pp. 328-30 (s. v. Lambrun), 373-74 
(s. v. Papetawny Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:307-11; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates 
Frontier," pp. 67-68, 82 (with a list of his surviving seals). 

150 Matthew of Edessa 2.74, pp. 144—45, who dates the king's death to 528/1079-80; for 
an earlier date, see Samuel of Ani, p. 449, and the argumentation of Dédéyan, Les 
Arméniens, 1:375—76. 

151 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:311-19; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier,” p. 67. 

152 Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, pp. 398—99. 

153 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:368—74, 376-82; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier," 
p. 68. 

154 Matthew of Edessa 2.113-14, pp. 166—67; Lignages d'Outremer, ed. Nielen, p. 131; see 
also Michael the Syrian 15.8, 3:187 (trans), 4:589, col. b (Syriac text): “There were 
also Armenians (Armenayé) who seized places in the region of Cilicia, those who were 
called Bené Rupen.” For details, see Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, 
pp. 207-208 (s. v. Baka), pp. 210-11 (s. v. Barjrberd), p. 295 (s. v. Kastatawn), pp. 312-13 
(s. v. Kotomozol), Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:378—86; Mutafian, Arménie, pp. 63—64. 

155 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:388—91. 

156 Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:308—12, 381-84; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates Frontier,” 
p. 82. 

157 Turan, Türkiye, pp. 69-71; Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 1:338—40; Ersan, Ermeniler, p. 40. 

158 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, pp. 217, 229. 

159 Hild and Hellenkemper, Kilikien und Isaurien, pp. 154—58 (s. v. Adana), pp. 178-85 
(s. v. Anazarbos), pp. 351-59 (s. v. Mopsuestia), 428—39 (s. v. Tarsos). 

160 ‘Azimi, p. 19 (Arabic text), p. 24 (trans.): “The Turks conquered the frontier strong- 

holds and the mountain passes (al-thughür wa-l-duráb) and Adhana, 'Aynzarba, and 

al-Massisa.” 

Michael the Syrian 15.6, 3:179 (trans.), 4:584, col. b (Syriac text): nsabh(u) Türkaye 

l-Tarsüs w-Msista w-Anazarbà w-sarka dh-mdhi(n)tta dh-Qiliqiya, (“The Turks seized 

Tarsus, Mamistra, Anazarbos, and other cities of Cilicia"). 

162 Matthew of Edessa 2.81, pp. 149—50. 

163 Anna Komnene 6.10.1, pp. 188-89. 
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164 Sibt b. al-Jawzi, p. 233. 

165 Cahen, Pre-Ottoman Turkey, p. 77; Turan, Türkiye, pp. 69—70; Ersan, Ermeniler, p. 110, 
implies the idea of a systematic expansion of Sulayman b. Qutlumush’s state in a 
southeastern direction. 

166 Asbridge, First Crusade, pp. 140—47; Tyerman, God's War, pp. 131-32. 

167 Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi 34, p. 630, trans. Bachrach and Bachrach, p. 58: Ea 
namque tempestate Turcis dominari contigerat, Graecis famulari, Armenis montium arduitate tueri 
libertatem. 

168 Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi 34—36, 41, pp. 630—32, 636, trans. Bachrach and 
Bachrach, pp. 57-60, 66. 

169 Ralph of Caen, pp. 634—36, trans. Bachrach and Bachrach, pp. 63-65. 

170 Matthew of Edessa 2.82-83, p. 150. 

171 Rashid al-Din/Nishapiri, p. 39, ed. Luther, p. 53. 

172 Albert of Aachen 3.27, pp. 182-83: Turci qui adventum tantorum ac tot principum in- 
tellexerant ab urbis presidio aufugerunt quam iniqua vi et iniustis tributis ante multos hos annos 
subpresserunt. 

173 Michael the Syrian 15.11, 3:198 (trans.), 4:595, col. b (Syriac text); see also Mutafian, 
Arménie, 1:62. 

174 Mutafian, Arménie, 1:56; Ersan, Ermeniler, pp. 67—70; Pryor and Jeffreys, “Euphrates 
Frontier," pp. 69, 84; for a detailed analysis of the development of Kogh-Basil's prin- 
cipality on the basis of all available sources, see Dédéyan, Les Arméniens, 2:1057—1137. 
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General remarks 


What consequences did the First Crusade have for the nascent Turkish princi- 
palities in Asia Minor? In what respect did the unexpected arrival of hosts of 
armed pilgrims from the West influence or change the developments that had 
been initiated by the expansion of ‘Turkish warrior groups in Anatolia? Histori- 
ans of Byzantium and the crusades usually do not pay much attention to these 
questions.! They are much more concerned with the relations between Alexios 
I and the crusader chiefs as well as the emperor’s conflict with the Normans of 
Antioch.” They also concentrate on the hardships and perils the crusaders faced 
while crossing Anatolia and besieging Antioch. In this context, the Turks are 
normally described as dangerous enemies who at times were able to threaten 
the very existence of the crusading army. Yet there are no systematic attempts 
to approach the topic from the opposite viewpoint and examine the challenges 
the newly established Turkish lordships were facing in the time of the crusade’s 
advance.? Turkish scholars partly fill this gap.* Their view, however, is biased by 
a very negative image of the crusaders, which depicts them as unruly and rapa- 
cious hosts, driven by religious fanaticism, unrestrained violence, and avarice. 
The crusaders’ arrival, therefore, is perceived as a great disaster for the Turks, 
who were forced to retreat from the Propontis and Aegean shores towards central 
Anatolia and to give up Cilicia. Only two decades after its foundation, the young 
Seljuk emirate was tottering on the edge of demise and being forced to fight a 
desperate, but heroic, struggle for survival. 

In what follows, I will try to draw a more balanced picture of the first en- 
counter among Byzantines, Franks, and Turks in Asia Minor. A comparative 
analysis of Byzantine, Latin, and Muslim accounts presenting crucial moments 
in this process should lead us to a better understanding of the particular problems 
each side confronted in its conflicts and interactions with the others. The rela- 
tively well-studied Frankish experience has to be supplemented by an adequate 
interpretation of Turkish reactions and strategies vis-a-vis the crusaders. Like- 
wise, it is important to obtain a more accurate insight into the particularities of 
the Byzantine policy, which for all its coordination with the Frankish aims also 
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pursued its own agenda and could rely on a much higher degree of acquaintance 
with the Turks of Asia Minor. The establishment of Frankish rule over Antioch 
and Edessa further raises the question of how these new entities influenced the 
Byzantine military structures in the southern coastland of Asia Minor and the 
development of Muslim-Turkish emirates in central Anatolia, Syria, and Upper 
Mesopotamia. A secondary aspect is the imperial government’s diplomacy to- 
wards the Frankish and Muslim powers in this broad area. 

The story of the crusaders’ march across Anatolia has been told countless 
times, and there is no need to repeat it here. It suffices to recall some basic 
facts: In September/October 1096 expeditionary forces of Peter the Hermit’s 
host were trapped in the fortress of Xerigordos near Nicaea, while the main 
body of his army was almost completely destroyed near Kibotos/Civitot in the 
Gulf of Nikomedeia. On 18 June 1097, after a siege of more than seven weeks, 
the Turkish defenders of Nicaea surrendered and submitted to the Byzantine 
emperor. While continuing its march through Phrygia, the crusader army was 
attacked by strong Turkish forces under Qilij Arslan I near Dorylaion on | July 
1097. Warding off this last major offense, the army advanced in a southeasterly 
direction via Nakoleia (Seyit Gazi) and Kedrea (Bayat) across the Sultan Moun- 
tains to Antioch of Pisidia (Yalvac) and Konya’ and thence across the Anato- 
lian plateau to Herakleia near the Cilician Gates. There, the main body of the 
army took the longer route via Cappadocia and the Anti-Taurus Mountains 
and proceeded via the Jayhàn Valley and Mar'ash to Antioch. As a prepara- 
tory measure for the campaign against Antioch, an expeditionary force un- 
der Baldwin of Boulogne and Bohemond’s nephew Tancred invaded Cilicia 
in September and October 1097 and subjugated the Cilician cities of Tarsus, 
Adana, and Mamistra. No doubt, the most critical turning point in the whole 
expedition was the eight-month siege of Antioch between 20 October 1097 and 
3 June 1098, followed by the counter-attack of Karbiiqa’s relief forces and the 
crusaders’ risky, but successful, sortie on 29 June 1098. A few months earlier in 
February/March, Baldwin had concluded an alliance with Thoros of Edessa 
and had taken possession of the city, thus laying the foundation for the Frankish 
principality of Edessa.° 

The elimination of Peter the Hermit’s People’s Crusade and the main army’s 
crossing of Asia Minor were but brief episodes, yet they had long-lasting effects 
on the political situation in Anatolia. The surrender of Nicaea to Alexios' of- 
ficers inaugurated the restoration of Byzantine rule in the western littoral and 
river valleys as far as the port of Attaleia at the Lycian coast. With the con- 
quest of Antioch and Edessa, the Franks not only forced a number of Armenian, 
Greek, and Turkish lords into submission but also engendered radical shifts in 
the balance of power between the political groupings of the entire region. After 
1098, the princedom of Antioch and the county of Edessa quickly came to form a 
Christian-Frankish block of feudal lordships, which maintained close links with 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, the imperial government of Constantinople, and local 
Byzantine-Armenian potentates. This unavoidably affected the position of the 
Muslim emirs in Asia Minor, northern Syria, and Upper Mesopotamia. 
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The surrender of Nicaea 


The surrender of Nicaea to Emperor Alexios I on 18 June 1097 is a well- 
documented example of successful Byzantine-Turkish negotiations that resulted 
in the restoration of Byzantine rule and the absorption of parts of the Seljuk mil- 
itary leadership by the imperial elite.’ During the siege Alexios I had his head- 
quarters at some distance from Nicaea near a place at the northern shore of the 
Gulf of Nikomedeia called Pelekanos (near Hereke), where he organized markets 
supplying the army and monitored the military operations.? His officers Manuel 
Boutoumites and Tatikios, who commanded a Byzantine contingent outside the 
city walls, served as go-betweens for the emperor, the Franks, and, most intrigu- 
ingly, the Turkish defenders. This twofold strategy embracing military and diplo- 
matic means attests to the close relationship the Turks of Nicaea and the imperial 
court had developed ever since their first formal treaty in 1081. 

The fact that both Anna Komnene and the crusader chronicles report exten- 
sively on these events allows us to compare both perspectives directly. As is to be 
expected, the Byzantine historian primarily focuses on the activities of the impe- 
rial government whereas the Frankish accounts extoll the feats of the crusading 
army during their attacks on the impregnable city walls and in the battle against 
the relief forces of Qilij Arslan. The older Latin chronicles are not explicit about 
this point, but Anna and William of Tyre agree that, despite the oaths of alle- 
giance the Frankish leaders had sworn to the emperor, there was still a great deal 
of distrust between the two sides.? The Franks considered the conquest of Nicaea 
as one of their obligations towards the emperor and a task they had to complete 
before continuing their march to the Holy Land. For the Byzantines, instead, 
the recovery of Nicaea had been a prime objective ever since the early 10805. 
Furthermore, the Franks saw in the siege of Nicaea an opportunity to take rich 
booty as a reward for the hardships they had had to endure during the siege.! 
In contrast, the imperial government wanted to make sure that the crusaders 
would respect the agreements concerning the emperor's sovereignty and would 
not perpetrate any acts of violence. The Byzantines, therefore, could argue that 
their attempts to come to an understanding with the Turkish defenders served the 
purpose of averting the danger of potential Frankish acts of aggression.!? 

Due to their religious zeal and lack of experience, the Franks regarded the 
Turks above all as mortal enemies of Christendom who had to be eliminated 
for the benefit of the Christian faithful and the divinely ordained pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The notion ofa deadly threat to Christian territories and ecclesiastical 
institutions in Asia Minor was also one of the incentives that stood at the begin- 
ning of the crusade, as Fulcher's version of Pope Urban IT's speech in Clermont 
clearly demonstrates.'? The Byzantines shared the crusaders’ defensive ambition 
to liberate Christian subjects from the Turkish yoke. Aside from that, however, 
they made strong efforts to subsume the Turks into the ranks ofthe imperial army 
and the higher echelons of the court hierarchy. Rather than eradicating them by 
force, they preferred to benefit from their military potential as staunch allies, will- 
ing to support Constantinople in its efforts to regain its territories in Asia Minor. 
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Anna construes her version of the siege of Nicaea in accordance with these 
principles of the imperial strategy. The diplomatic skills of the emperor’s repre- 
sentative and chief negotiator, Manuel Boutoumites, and imperial chrysobulls 
promising impunity, generous sums of money, and titles as a reward for the sur- 
render of the town were important means of projecting the emperor’s reconcil- 
jatory attitude.' Another factor working in favor of the Byzantine plans was the 
Turks’ fear of the mistreatment they would suffer should the Franks seize the city. 
The Turkish chiefs in Nicaea were enticed by the emperor’s offer but kept their 
loyalty to Qilij Arslan until the latter failed to break the siege and the emperor, 
with the aid of vessels, managed to cut the supply lines over Askanian Lake.? 
Anna’s report then focuses on Boutoumites’ and Tatikios’ tricky task of organiz- 
ing a smooth takeover in Nicaea while facing the danger of potential assaults by 
the Franks from outside and the Turks from within the city.'? Anna's description 
extolls the astuteness of the Byzantine officers in handling this situation. Boutou- 
mites is said to have outwitted his Frankish allies by ordering Tatikios to launch 
a feigned attack against the city walls while he lifted the imperial banners and ac- 
claimed the emperor on the ramparts. In the most precarious moment, Boutou- 
mites prevented the Franks from entering the city while urging the Turkish emirs 
to depart as quickly as possible to the imperial camp. Due to their proficiency in 
colloquial Turkish, the officers Rodomeros and Monastras successfully handled 
an angry outburst among the Turks, who had gathered at the shore of Askanian 
Lake. Monastras was of mixed origin, and Rodomeros had spent a long time 
among the Turks as a captive." The restoration of Byzantine rule over the city 
thus appears to be the result of a negotiated consensus between Byzantines and 
Turks, the latter of whom were attracted by the prospects of benefiüng from the 
emperor's wealth and bounty. Seemingly, the example of Nicaca was designed to 
form a counterpart to what happened in Antioch and to highlight the legitimacy 
and manifold advantages of imperial rule. Moreover, the incident with the two 
bilingual officers illustrates that a group of people who possessed linguistic skills 
and cross-cultural competence played a crucial role in resolving conflicts and 
developing forms of interaction between the two sides. 

'The crusader chronicles reflect some knowledge of the emperor's generous at- 
titude towards the Turks of Nicaea, in particular towards Solimannus’ (= Qilj 
Arslan I's) wife and her two under-age sons, who were honorably received and 
released by the emperor.'® The author of the Gesta Francorum harshly criticizes 
the emperor’s decision to grant them safe conduct, for these people would create 
more obstacles and cause further damage to the Franks.'? Albert of Aachen, in- 
stead, expresses a rather positive view: Tatikios, whom the chronicler apparently 
mixed up with Manuel Boutoumites, is said to have intervened with the Frankish 
chiefs to ensure that the Turks would leave the city unharmed and surrender to 
the emperor. The capitulation brought about great rejoicing among the crusad- 
ing troops, who shortly afterwards continued their march to the East."? William 
of Tyre is the only Frankish author to refer to the negotiations of Tatinus Grecus 
(= Tatikios, in fact Boutoumites) with the Turkish chiefs. The words William 
puts into the Byzantine officer's mouth are similar to those reported by Anna 
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Komnene: the ‘Turks would greatly benefit from the protection and clemency of 
the emperor who was to recover a city that had been unlawfully wrested away 
from the empire. Reportedly, Tatikios also contrasted the powerful and ever- 
present emperor with the Frankish barbarians, who undertook this siege only 
in passing while bearing other objectives in mind.”! In the eyes of the crusading 
chiefs, it was the priority of other goals that justified their consent to the surren- 
der of Nicaea to the emperor.?? Although the crusaders did not claim the city for 
themselves, rank-and-file soldiers were greatly concerned about the compensa- 
tion they expected for their hardships during the seven-week siege. The emperor 
rebuffed their request to keep the booty and captives they had previously taken 
and lavished gifts upon the Frankish chiefs instead. This attitude caused overall 
indignation. For the first time there was loud complaining that the emperor had 
violated the treaty.?? All in all, Byzantine and Frankish attitudes towards the 
Turks differed fundamentally long before the relations between the two allies 
were strained because of their discord regarding Antioch. The Turks had the 
advantage of never being confronted with a united Christian front. They could 
develop their channels of communication with the imperial government without 
being compromised by the crusaders. This most likely was one of the reasons giv- 
ing rise to accusations of Byzantine sympathies towards the Muslim foe or even 
Byzantine-Turkish coalitions against the Franks. 


Central Anatolia after the battle of Dorylaion, 
1 July 1097 


Anna Komnene and the Frankish chronicles give only cursory accounts of the 
crusading army's march across the Anatolian plateau, mainly describing the 
hardships the pilgrims had to endure while advancing through dry steppe land 
in blistering heat. Accordingly, remarks concerning the situation of the Turkish 
potentates are scarce and frequently unreliable. This is to say that in contrast to 
Cilicia, Antioch, and the Euphrates region, which are treated more extensively 
because of their significance for the crusaders, we have only a very fragmen- 
tary picture of the situation in central Asia Minor in the time after the battle of 
Dorylaion. 

According to Albert of Aachen, Solimannus (Qilij Arslan) after his retreat from 
Nicaea gathered new forces from Antioch, Tarsus, Aleppo, and other cities in 
Romania occupied by the Turks.?* Anna asserts that the Seljuk ruler was sup- 
ported by Taviouàv 6 covAtév (Danishmand) and Aodv (a certain Hasan) who 
is said to have commanded 80,000 men.?? This gives the impression that Qilij 
Arslan managed to gather all Turkish potentates in Anatolia and northern Syria 
in order to expel the crusaders, but it is certainly an exaggeration. As has been 
shown above, the situation in northern Syria in the years after Tutush's death 
was extremely conflict ridden and Muslim sources hardly refer to any alliances 
prior to the siege of Antioch. It is very unlikely, therefore, that Qilij Arslan 
gained the support of Aleppo and Antioch. Tarsus and other cities in the Cilician 
plain in 1097 actually were in Turkish hands, but one may wonder if they were 
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strong enough to send troops to fight in western Anatolia. Danishmand is also 
mentioned in the chronicle of al-‘Azimi as an ally of Qilij Arslan in the struggle 
against the crusading army and reappears in this capacity in the war against 
the Lombard crusaders in 1101.7’ Anna identifies the aforementioned Asan else- 
where as ruler of Gappadocia,”® but it is questionable whether he actually fought 
on Qilij Arslan’s side in the battle of Dorylaion or merely opposed the crusaders 
while they were marching through his territories. Presumably, the conquest of 
Nicaea alerted the Turks in the regions east of the Halys River and in Cappado- 
cia and prompted them to support the Seljuk chief.” There was a great danger 
that the crusaders’ advance would affect their own territories as well, and thus 
they had to join forces against the common threat. 

As regards the geographical details concerning the military clashes in 
the provinces of Phrygia and Pisidia, Anna mentions the places of Hebraike 
and Augustopolis, which can presumably be located in the region northeast of 
Akroinos (Afyonkarahisar) and in the Akar Çayı Valley east of the same town.” 
The account is confused, and it may well be that some of the events referred to 
have to be located further to the east. It becomes clear, however, that Turkish 
warrior groups, despite their setback near Dorylaion, still exerted some control 
over the region between Akroinos and Antioch of Pisidia. This is also supported 
by crusader accounts referring to the implementation of a scorched-earth policy 
in the region: the Turks ravaged churches and houses, carried off animals and 
victuals, and burned down whatever could be of use for the Franks.?! These 
scraps of evidence also show that prior to the events of 1097 the economic and 
social structures of the region in question were largely intact. Accordingly, the 
crusaders while marching eastward faced serious supply problems and a short- 
age of water. 

The Turks continued to put up resistance but were not able to confront the cru- 
saders in a pitched battle. The defeat of Dorylaion was not only a military setback 
causing a considerable loss of manpower but also an economic disaster for Qilij 
Arslan and his followers. This is due to the fact that the crusaders managed to 
seize the Turkish camp with its huge quantities of booty, including grain, wine, 
livestock, gold, silver, and tents.?? The Seljuk leader suffered a heavy blow that 
undermined his prestige as ruler and military commander. The descriptions of 
Anna Komnene and William of Tyre evoke chaotic scenes of disintegration with 
Turkish warriors forsaking towns and cultivated areas along with their families 
and livestock and seeking refuge in remote mountainous areas,” The regions 
affected by the passage of the crusading army in Phrygia, Pisidia, Lycaonia, 
and Cappadocia were devastated twice, first by the scorched earth tactics of the 
fleeing Turks and then by the crusading army seeking to cover its supply needs. 
It is not possible to estimate the extent of depredation and destruction caused by 
the two groups, but given that since the time of Romanos IV's eastern campaigns 
no hosts of comparable size had made their appearance in Anatolia it may be as- 
sumed that the damages of 1097 were much more extensive than those caused by 
the Turkish raids in the 1070s and 1080s. Despite all signs of continuity in social 
and economic structures, the events of 1097 seem to have had a profound impact 
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on the urban and rural population in parts of western and central Asia Minor. 
This mainly has to be ascribed to the large numbers of people making their way 
through Anatolia at that time. 

Another aspect of the massive influx of Frankish Christians and their encoun- 
ter with Muslim Turks was the problem of apostasy and conversion. Such phe- 
nomena are reported from time to time with respect to Greek Orthodox and 
Armenian Christians ever since the first Seljuk invasions. As has been already 
stated, it is highly improbable that Turkish warriors would have exerted any sys- 
tematic pressure in matters of faith. They were mainly interested in raids and 
booty and had not yet adopted a clear concept of jihad to justify their attacks 
on the Christian population of Asia Minor. Narratives referring to such inci- 
dents do not appear prior to the 1130s and thus have to be seen in conjunction 
with the changes engendered by the crusades and the gradual crystallization 
of Muslim institutions in the nascent Turkish principalities. Individual cases of 
apostasy among elite members, however, actually did occur and resulted from 
the attempts of certain persons to secure their position under foreign rule or to 
join a rival group because of other benefits. With the beginning of the crusades, 
new incidents of apostasy occurred, which had mainly to do with the adversities 
and perils of war. A case in point is Rainald, the commander of a contingent of 
the People's Crusade that in September 1096 advanced towards Nicaea. 


Their leader Rainald concluded a secret treaty with the Turks, preferring 
to hold onto the temporary life rather than suffer such a martyr's death for 
Christ. So, drawing up his forces, he pretended to launch an attack on the 
enemies; but soon, as he came out, he changed direction towards them with 
many others [...] he shrank from suffering martyrdom and renounced pro- 
fession of the Christian faith despite being in good shape, on horseback and 
armed. It was only fitting that he deserved to lose God’s grace and fall to the 
lot of he who chose to reside in the North.** 


This incident transmitted in the Historia Iherosolimitana of Robert the Monk con- 
tains all the characteristic features of a high-ranking nobleman’s defection to 
the enemy's camp:?? preceding agreements securing the successful outcome of so 
risky an action; the enemies’ willingness to include the apostate into their own 
ranks; his conversion to the enemies’ religion; the defector’s denouncement by 
his compatriots and co-religionists. The temptation to seek security by switching 
sides in view of unbearable hardships or unavoidable death in battle obviously 
was a reality with which the crusaders were constantly confronted. Moreover, 
the Turkish warlords were open to all sorts of collaboration with non-Muslims in 
order to strengthen their own ranks. This positive attitude is in full accordance 
with the practices implemented during their contacts with Byzantine and Arme- 
nian commanders in the eastern borderlands or with Muslim lords in Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia.?? The crusaders were no exception from the rule despite 
the strong religious sentiment that came to dominate their relations with the 
Muslims. Rainald’s apostasy apparently was no isolated incident of an individual 
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fallen into despair but reflects widespread behavioral patterns in the confronta- 
tion between Turks and Franks. 

In his report about the siege of Nicaea, Albert of Aachen presents an example 
for the opposite case of a Turk converting to the Christian faith. Qilij Arslan 
supposedly dispatched two messengers to the crusaders’ camp “with the false 
outward appearance of Christians in the manner of the pilgrims” in order to 
gather intelligence about the state of affairs in the Frankish army and to inform 
the people of Nicaea about the sultan’s imminent attack. On their way, one of 
them was killed while the other was captured and brought to the Frankish chiefs. 
During the interrogation, the envoy not only begged for his life but also “urged 
with many and most humble pleas that with the confession of the Christian faith 
he might receive baptism and take communion with the Christians according 
to Christian law."?7 Albert explains this behavior as a result of the envoy’s fear 
of death but also stresses the high esteem the man gained when the crusaders 
succeeded in fending off Oilij Arslin’s attack as a result of his warnings. The 
Franks took pity on him and admitted him to the circle of the supreme leaders’ 
intimates.°® Just as in Rainald’s case, we are dealing with a person acting under 
the threat of death. Albert gives no further details about the man’s identity, but it 
can be assumed that a spy being ordered to mingle unnoticed with the Christians 
must have possessed linguistic skills and a certain familiarity with the other side. 
Again we come across the motif of successful personal advancement resulting 
from conversion.?? The apostate on proving his devotion to the Christians’ cause 
was requited with an influential position securing him access to the Frankish 
princes. 

The transgression of moral and religious boundaries by Christians and Turks 
is exemplified by a German nun from the convent of St. Mary ad Horrea near 
Trier. She had survived the elimination of Peter the Hermit’s People’s Crusade 
in Bithynia and was released from captivity during the negotiations about the 
surrender of Nicaea. During the ensuing interrogation she admitted that she had 
had intercourse with a Turkish warrior and his companions. But with the aid of 
a German knight, who knew her personally, she obtained forgiveness from Duke 
Godfrey and the papal legate. The Turk, however, “who had been inflamed by 
passion for the nun’s inestimable beauty,” urged her to come back to him, even 
promising to become a Christian. Eventually the nun rushed back “for no other 
reason than the intolerability of her lust."*? This intriguing episode involving 
a woman of lower social standing accompanying the baggage train of the cru- 
sading knights gives us one of the few insights into the day-to-day experiences 
of common people who came in contact with the Turks of Asia Minor. Albert 
obviously relates this story as an admonition in view of the dangers people had to 
face during their arduous march through the lands of the infidels. The fact that 
captives, while being detained by the enemies, could be in various ways attracted 
to the environment they came to live in constitutes the empirical background of 
this story. This also applies to men and women devoted to God, Albert argues, 
for even they might face moral temptations emanating from contacts with the 
Turks. Behavioral patterns of people exposed to cross-cultural contact situations 
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under extreme conditions are denounced as reproachable incidents of moral 
defilement. Rainald, the Turkish messenger, and the German nun stand for a 
noteworthy side effect of the crusaders’ passage through Asia Minor: the Turks 
for the first time came into contact with larger groups of Frankish Christians 
and developed various forms of interaction with them, While earlier relations 
with Frankish rebels and mercenaries in the empire’s service did not go beyond 
ephemeral coalitions, the events of 1097 laid the groundwork for a limited degree 
of mutual permeation. Henceforth, small numbers of Franks were incorporated 
into Turkish warrior groups and vice versa. 


Byzantine operations in western Asia Minor, 1098 


At a military level, the crusaders’ passage through Anatolia triggered the Byzan- 
tine campaigns in the spring of 1098, aimed at recovering the coastland and river 
valleys of western Asia Minor while the crusading army besieged Antioch.*! The 
state of affairs in the region in the years following Tzachas’ assassination in about 
1093 obviously did not evince any major changes. The Byzantine government 
increased its hold over the Propontis littoral. As long as Nicaea and the greater 
part of Bithynia were in Qilij Arslan's hands, however, the emperor was unable to 
extend his control beyond the Dardanelles straits. T'he Turks of Tzachas contin- 
ued to hold sway over Smyrna and the nearby islands of the eastern Aegean. The 
fact that Anna Komnene despite her detailed report about Tzachas’ death speaks 
of this potentate as though he were still alive has led to various speculations in 
the scholarly literature.*? It may be a mere error, but one may think of a parallel 
with the crusader chroniclers' convention of calling the ruler of Nicaea Solimannus. 
Turkish lordships and the warriors gathering around them were frequently iden- 
tified with and named after their chief, and it may well be that the same practice 
applied to Smyrna. It is of secondary importance whether the actual man in 
power was a son, brother, or some other member of Tzachas' entourage. 
Apparently, the conquest of Nicaea and the ensuing collapse of Turkish rule 
in Phrygia and Pisidia had a sort of domino effect on the remaining potentates 
in western Asia Minor. The Byzantine campaign under the command of Alex- 
ios’ brother-in-law John Doukas within a short time resulted in the recovery of 
a considerable number of strongholds and territories stretching from the Gulf 
of Smyrna to the valleys of the Hermos and Meander Rivers. Several attempts 
of local Turkish emirs to put up resistance against the Byzantine troops quickly 
ended in failure. Just as the Turks of Nicaea did, a large section of the warrior 
groups who had established themselves in the western coastland and river val- 
leys retreated towards the Anatolian plateau. A noteworthy detail highlighted 
by Anna is the fact that John Doukas was accompanied by Tzachas' daughter, 
who had been taken captive in Nicaea. The Byzantine commander employed 
her as a means of exerting psychological pressure on the Turks in order to under- 
mine their fighting spirit.? Nicaea had been marked out as an especially pow- 
erful center of Turkish dominion in western Asia Minor and, at least since Qilij 
Arslàn's takeover in 1093, as a place bearing the hallmark of Seljuk ascendancy. 
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The symbolic value of detaining a renowned member of the ruling family, there- 
fore, could be harnessed to cause distress and despair among the emirs in the 
coastland and to break their resistance. 

As regards the course of events according to Anna Komnene, the military 
operations started with a simultaneous attack of Byzantine naval and military 
forces on Smyrna. Facing the superiority of the hostile army in conjunction with 
the fact that after the fall of Nicaea there was no possibility of obtaining rein- 
forcements from elsewhere, the Turkish garrison quickly surrendered to John 
Doukas.** More difficult was the subjugation of Ephesos, which was achieved 
only after heavy fighting. Anna speaks of many dead and about 2,000 captives, 
whom the emperor ordered to be dispersed over the islands.” 

The remaining Turks fled through the Meander Valley towards Polybotos 
(near Bolvadin), a Phrygian town east of Akroinos (Afyonkarahisar) in the plain 
of Lake Tessarakonta Martyron (Eber/Aksehir Golii).*© Setting forth from Ephe- 
sos, John Doukas pursued the fleeing Turks towards the Anatolian plateau and 
occupied a number of places in the reach of his troops. He moved in a northeast- 
erly direction, taking Sardis (near Salihli) and Philadelpheia (near Alasehir), and 
then across the Meander River to Laodikeia (near Denizli), whence he contin- 
ued his advance eastward to Choma (Akkale near Gümüşsu) and Lampe, two 
fortresses and partly overlapping military districts situated between the Upper 
Meander Valley and Lake Acigól. Arriving in Polybotos, John Doukas won an- 
other victory against the Turks, who had taken refuge in that place, and killed 
and captured a great number of them." 

The Byzantine strategy during this campaign aimed at keeping the recovered 
strongholds under tight control by appointing governors from among the leading 
officers in Alexios I's army. Thus, John Doukas appointed the fleet commander 
Kaspax as doux of Smyrna. After the latter's assassination during a riot, the po- 
sition was conferred on a certain Hyaleas, who had distinguished himself as a 
brave officer.*® Ephesos, the region of Sardis and Philadelpheia, and the espe- 
cially sensitive area of Choma and Lampe were entrusted to Petzeas, Michael 
Kekaumenos, and Eustathios Kamytzes respectively, a new group of outstanding 
commanders who were to play an important role in the wars against the Turks 
over the next decades.*? The only exception was Laodikeia, the inhabitants 
of which immediately submitted to the Byzantine commander and thus were 
allowed to remain in their hometown without being placed under the control of 
a governor.?? The phrase a?10ic pév óc abtopdrotc xpnoápievoc Kal re9appnkóc (he 
treated them as defectors and put his faith in them) allows us to assume that there 
were not only local Greeks who submitted to Byzantine rule but also Turks, who 
preferred to stay in their newly acquired homes. If this is true, we are dealing 
with a group of people who had taken root in this region and were no longer 
willing to return to a semi-nomadic lifestyle. An inscription datable to 1094 and 
surviving walls provide archaeological evidence for fortification work in Didyma 
(near Didim) at the Carian coast south of Miletos.?! We may assume that similar 
improvements of defense structures were undertaken in many other strongholds 
of the newly conquered areas. 
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Alexios I’s troops advanced from their camp at Pelekanos as far as the Phry- 
gian stronghold of Philomelion (Akşehir) situated on the northern slopes of the 
Sultan Mountains.*” This juncture on one of the variants of the route leading 
from Dorylaion to Konya was the easternmost outpost Byzantine troops reached 
in central Anatolia ever since the rebellion of Nikephoros Botaneiates in 1077. It 
was to be exceeded only very rarely before the expeditions of Emperor Manuel I 
in the 1140s.° Apart from a brief note referring to heavy fighting with the Turks 
and the pillaging of towns, we have no piece of information about the itinerary of 
the imperial troops in 1098. It can be assumed, however, that they approximately 
followed the same route as the crusading army, which in the summer of 1097 
advanced via Antioch of Pisidia along the southern slopes of the Sultan Moun- 
tains. This goes a long way towards explaining why Alexios I reached this point 
without meeting any serious resistance. The region must have been still largely 
abandoned and devastated. Moreover, the troops of John Doukas from their po- 
sition in Polybotos covered the rear of the imperial forces. 

In June 1098, just a few days before the successful sortie against Karbüqa's 
forces on 28 June, Alexios I and a group of Frankish lords, who in view of the 
growing danger had deserted from Antioch, had their well-known meeting in 
the camp of Philomelion. Stephan of Blois, William of Grandmesnil, and others 
persuaded the emperor that the situation of the Frankish army had reached so 
desperate a point that any further advance would be of no avail.?* Crusader 
historians have long dwelled on the question as to the actual motives behind the 
emperor's decision and the breach of his promises to the Frankish chiefs. The 
issue gained major importance because of its being used as a pretext for Bohe- 
mond's claims to rule over Antioch.?? In the scholarly discussion, this aspect fully 
overshadows the fact that Alexios' decision not to advance beyond Philomelion 
was a crucial juncture in the wars against the Turks. Crusader sources and their 
modern interpreters would have us believe that Alexios was mainly concerned 
with the desperate situation in Antioch. Anna's report, however, makes plain 
that the emperor was seriously pondering the overall situation of Asia Minor irre- 
spective of the fate of the crusading army. After an aggressive phase in the years 
1097-98, which aimed at restoring imperial rule over large parts of northwestern 
Asia Minor, Alexios I made a deliberate shift to more defensive attitudes since he 
realized that at least for the time being it would be extremely difficult to maintain 
further territorial gains while new waves of Turkish warrior groups were pene- 
trating Anatolia. The experience of the past decades taught the decision makers 
in Constantinople that with the Turks in Antioch, the Upper Euphrates Valley, 
and in the lands east of the Halys River, it was virtually impossible to control 
central Anatolia. d 

These views are reflected in the argument Anna put forward in her attempt 
to account for her father's behavior. She stresses the emperor's will to lend sup- 
port to the crusaders in Antioch but also points to the major challenges posed 
by the Turks, who were threatening both his troops and the civil population in 
the region.?? “The sultan of Khurasan,” her report goes, had gathered innu- 
merable forces and had put it under the command of his son Isma‘il, ordering 
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him to attack the emperor before he arrived in Antioch.’ Alexios, in turn, took 
measures for the protection of the local populace: he summoned them to gather 
their movable goods and to follow his troops to safer regions. While the main 
body of the army along with the civilians and captives was heading back to Con- 
stantinople, reconnaissance patrols were dispatched into various directions to 
fend off marauding enemies.?? This version corresponds to reproaches uttered by 
pro-Norman spokesmen blaming Alexios for treason. The emperor is described 
as placing the safety of his empire and subjects above his undertakings towards 
his allies in Antioch, who, apart from being threatened by complete elimination, 
were unreliable and had no military discipline.’ 

As for the identity of the “sultan of Khurasan," the geographical term is used 
here with the same meaning as regnum Corruzana and similar expressions in con- 
temporary crusader sources and thus refers to the eastern Muslim lands beyond 
the Euphrates.°? Ekkehard of Aura considers terra Chorizana the homeland of the 
Turks and distinguishes between the Turkish-Muslim regions of eastern Anatolia 
and the rest of Asia Minor, which, irrespective of the westward expansion of 
the Turks, is still called Romania.?! The Great Seljuk sultanate in the time of the 
struggle between Barkyarug and Muhammad Tapar was unable to take any con- 
certed action against the Byzantines or the crusaders threatening Antioch. Ac- 
cordingly, Anna most likely refers to a Turkish potentate in eastern Anatolia, but 
it is not possible to illuminate the background of this event. Probably, Qilij Arslan 
in the time following his defeat at Dorylaion managed to re-organize his forces 
and allied with Danishmand Ghazi for a new campaign against the imperial 
troops. The archisatrapes Isma'il, who appears as the sultan's son and leader of the 
Turkish forces, is usually identified with a son of Danishmand Ghazi, but there is 
no other source confirming this assumption.5? Being informed about the emper- 
or’s retreat, Isma'il took a different route and encamped at the Akampsis (Çoruh) 
River in order to besiege Paipert (Bayburt), which recently had been taken by 
Theodore Gabras.9? Geographically, this event leads us far away from central 
Anatolian affairs to the Pontus region. We may assume that Anna combined 
originally unrelated events in order to offer a sound explanation for the emperor's 
course of action. The dangers emanating from the Turkish warriors based in the 
regions beyond the Halys River and a potential alliance with the Turks on the 
Anatolian plateau were the main factors lying behind this reasoning. 


Paphlagonia and the central Anatolian plateau 
during the Lombard crusade of 1101 


In the context of the aforementioned developments, the arrival in 1101 of new 
crusading hosts coming from Lombardy, southern France, and Germany was 
a decisive turning point with manifold repercussions for the balance of power 
in Asia Minor.9* After some serious setbacks in the wake of the First Crusade, 
the seizure of Antioch, and the ensuing re-conquests of western Asia Minor by 
Byzantine troops, the newly arriving armies encountered a strong alliance con- 
sisting of various powerful Turkish chiefs, such as Qili] Arslan, Danishmand 
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Ghazi, Ridwan of Aleppo, and a certain Karageth. The latter may be identified 
with Qaraja, a former slave soldier (mamlük) of Sultan Malikshah, who had been 
appointed lord of Harran.©° Another commander mentioned in this context is Ba- 
las de Sororgia,°® who doubtlessly can be identified with Balak b. Bahram of Sarüj, 
a nephew of Suqman b. Artuq. If we believe Matthew of Edessa, Qilij Arslan took 
the initiative in creating this alliance by sending letters to Danishmand and other 
emirs.” Although this detail cannot be verified, it seems quite plausible, for Qilij 
Arslan had been more seriously affected by the events of 1097/98 than any other 
Turkish chief in Anatolia. It must have been of high priority for him to avert the 
danger of another disastrous setback, which certainly would have meant the end 
of his political existence. 

The geographic terms “mountains of Paphlagonia” and “all the kingdom of 
Antioch” used by Albert of Aachen in order to designate the origin of the war- 
riors fighting under the leadership of the said emirs should not be taken literally. 
Rather, they are vague localizations circumscribing broader areas, comprising 
the province of Paphlagonia and the Pontus region east of the Halys River, on the 
one hand, and northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia, on the other. Remark- 
ably, this new coalition included not only warrior groups immediately affected 
by the crusaders’ invasion but also many Turks living in regions adjacent to the 
nascent crusader strongholds of Antioch and Edessa. Obviously, the massive ar- 
rival of fresh troops made them apprehensive of a potential increase of Frankish 
pressure. 

The situation in Paphlagonia and the Pontus region is especially well docu- 
mented by the reports about the Lombard contingent, which stood under the 
command of Bishop Anselm of Milan, the brothers Albert and Guido of Bian- 
drate, Count Guibert of Parma, and other Italian chiefs.9? This is due to the 
unorthodox decision of the Lombard chiefs, instead of taking the shortest route 
to Syria, to head in a northeasterly direction to the regnum Corruzana, i.e., the 
“kingdom of Khurāsān.” In this case, the term apparently means the territories 
of Danishmand Ghazi. Their goal was to liberate Bohemond, who was impris- 
oned in the citadel of Neokaisareia.9? The Norman lord had been captured in 
July 1100 outside Melitene and was to stay in prison until the summer of 1163,7° 
According to Albert’s account, the crusaders soon after Easter (21 April 1101) 
crossed the Bosphorus straits and marched to Nikomedeia, where the forces of 
Conrad, constable of the German emperor, as well as the troops of Count 
Stephen of Blois and other French knights joined them. At Pentecost (9 June 
1101) the chiefs made their fatal decision.’! The crusaders were accompanied 
by a detachment of Byzantine Turcopole forces under the command of a certain 
Tzitas and by Raymond of Toulouse, who served ‘as an intermediary between the 
Byzantine emperor and the crusading chiefs. Both Albert and Anna Komnene 
assert that the emperor and other people advised them to desist from this route, 
but the Lombard commanders put all their trust in the military superiority of 
their troops.’” 

The detailed descriptions of the crusaders’ advance and their disastrous defeat 
near Merzifon in early August 1101 give us valuable insights into the state of 
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affairs of the Turkish forces in this area. Ankara was defended by a tiny garri- 
son of 200 soldiers who were easily overwhelmed and killed. The fortifications 
of Gangra, however, because of their location on a steep hill, were considered 
impregnable. Thus, the Franks confined themselves to ravaging the crops and 
cornfields in the region.” Continuing their way towards Kastamona, the Franks 
were offered gifts and provisions from many fortified places in the environs, 
which thus averted hostile attacks." Despite the scarcity of evidence we gain the 
impression that the hinterland of Paphlagonia was under firm control of Turkish 
emirs who collected taxes from the surrounding villages and agricultural areas. 
The military predominance ofthe Turks does not necessarily imply that all towns 
were actually manned by Turkish garrisons. Anna Komnene describes a town 
situated east of the Halys River on the road to Amaseia as being governed by the 
indigenous Greek population.” The local priests, wearing their sacred robes and 
carrying Gospels book and crosses, reportedly came to meet the crusaders. This 
unmistakable demonstration of obedience and unity in faith, however, did not 
prevent the crusaders from cruelly slaughtering the townspeople. The historicity 
of this account cannot be verified, but it is highly probable that the crusaders 
passed many towns and villages that were subject to the Turks but maintained a 
purely Christian character. 

Ambushes, incessant skirmishes, a rough and arid landscape, and lack of sup- 
plies led the crusaders increasingly into dire straits.’ In a mountainous area, 
which can be located in the region of the Ilgaz Mountains, the Lombard cru- 
saders, while constantly suffering from famine and Turkish assaults, hastened 
eastward across the Halys River, where they eventually fell upon the main host 
of the Turkish forces. The exhaustion of the men and horses caused by the hard- 
ships of the march and the massive Turkish attacks supported by skillful archers 
were the main reasons for the crusaders’ defeat.’® According to Albert of Aachen, 
Raymond of Toulouse’s flight spread panic among the soldiers and caused them 
to abandon the camp along with the womenfolk and non-combatants and to 
seek refuge in the coastal towns, which stood still under Byzantine administra- 
tion." Albert mentions two ports affording protection and sea connections with 
Constantinople, namely Pulveral (Bafra) and Sinope (Sinop).9 Although a great 
number of crusaders seem to have been killed on the way, some are said to have 
survived the whole way back to Constantinople?! 

An important aspect in the accounts of the crusaders’ defeat was the idea of 
an alleged Byzantine-Turkish conspiracy against the Franks. The case of Nicaea 
had demonstrated that the Byzantines pursued different goals and possessed 
more effective tools of communication with the Turks.®” Moreover, in 1101 the 
imperial government had already gone through various stages of open conflict 
with the Normans of Antioch.?? As a result, at least a section of the Frankish elite 
harbored anti-Byzantine sentiments and was generally ill disposed towards the 
emperor's involvement in crusading activities against the Muslims. It was most 
probably the result of Norman propaganda that Raymond of Toulouse was ac- 
cused of acting treacherously against the defeated crusaders because of his hasty 
flight from the battlefield near Merzifon. Albert of Aachen also refers to rumors 
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arguing that it was on the emperor’s instigation that Raymond led the crusaders 
through devastated regions in order to weaken them. Yet the author himself re- 
jects this possibility and points to the emperor’s warnings to avoid this route.9* 
Furthermore, he mentions Alexios’ indignation about Raymond’s flight.” 

Ekkehard of Aura was a German eyewitness of the 1101 crusade who par- 
ticipated in the contingent of Duke Welf of Bavaria and included a brief report 
about this expedition in his Chronicon Universale. Unlike Albert, he fully adopted 
the negative views of Emperor Alexios as a traitor who favored the Turks more 
than the Christians and stirred the former up through his messengers. “This 
perfidious Alexios had usurped the imperial crown from his lord Michael and 
now he wished to make the Franks fight with the Turks as much as dogs rip each 
other to pieces. For this reason all people cursed and condemned him and all 
people called him not emperor but traitor.”®° Equally harsh is the judgment of 
Matthew of Edessa, who accused both the Byzantine emperor and Raymond of 
having driven the Franks to disaster and of having instigated the Turks against 
them.®” This is not to say, however, that the Armenian author was a spokesman 
of the anti-Byzantine party, for in the same passage he blames the Franks for 
their wickedness and abandoning God's precepts. In his view, it was a combina- 
tion of Greek treachery and Frankish vileness that caused God's anger and led 
the Turks to victory. Apart from unfounded accusations resulting from prejudice 
and propaganda, there was a kernel of truth in the statements of non-Byzantine 
chroniclers. The indigenous Greek population of Paphlagonia, which continued 
to live under Turkish rule, had developed peaceful forms of co-existence with 
their new overlords. The imperial government and certain army commanders 
evinced a high degree of familiarity with the local conditions and living habits of 
the Turks and maintained channels of communication through diplomatic con- 
tacts and skillful in-betweens. In the event of Byzantine-Frankish frictions, these 
aspects could easily be interpreted as signs of conspiracy. 

Details regarding the situation in the southern parts of the central Anatolian 
plateau can be gleaned from the accounts of the expedition of Count William II 
of Nevers. He followed the route of the Lombard contingent as far as Ankara, 
but then turned southward towards Konya.9? In 1101 this town already had a 
strong garrison fending off the crusaders’ attack, so that the latter moved on to 
Herakleia, which is described as “ruined and empty of inhabitants.”®? Frequent 
ambushes and attacks by the troops of Qilij Arslan and Danishmand Ghazi in 
combination with thirst, famine, and physical exhaustion caused by the march 
through the waterless Anatolian plateau in mid-summer had similar results as in 
the case of the Lombard army in Paphlagonia. In addition, the Turks had de- 
stroyed all cisterns and wells in Herakleia, and thus the exhausted crusaders were 
an easy prey for the Turks, who killed a great many soldiers and non-combatants 
in the valley outside the town.?? Just like the fugitive Lombards in Paphlagonia, 
Count William and the knights who survived the slaughter strove to reach ter- 
ritories under Byzantine control. They moved from the environs of the Cilician 
Gates southward to the Taurus Mountains. From there they may have hoped to 
reach one of the safe harbors at the coast. 
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The town of Germanicopla (Ermenek) situated in the mountains north of An- 
amourion (Anamur) is mentioned as being controlled by a garrison of imperial 
Turcopoles.?! This provides evidence for the fact that, from their strongholds 
at the southern shores, the Byzantines had managed to build up outposts in the 
Taurus Mountains. In this way they monitored the routes leading from the Ana- 
tolian plateau to the coastland and were able to fend off invading raiders or no- 
mad groups. Most probably, the soldiers of Germanicopla and their likes were 
also active as unruly brigands in regions far from any centralizing authority. 
This is illustrated by the fate of Count William, who was robbed by these soldiers 
despite their promises to escort him to Antioch. 

Philomelion, which three years earlier had been evacuated by the army of 
Alexios I, in 1101 was in Turkish hands. The same applies to a place called Sal- 
imia southeast of Konya, which is identified with the modern town of ismil.?? 
These pieces of information can be gleaned from Albert’s report about the third 
crusader contingent commanded by William IX of Aquitaine and Duke Welf of 
Bavaria. The crusaders attacked these towns and ravaged their environs but were 
not able to take possession of them.’ Heavily exhausted by the Turkish strategy 
of scorched earth, this contingent, too, suffered a disastrous defeat near Herakleia 
by the allied forces of Qilij Arslan, Danishmand, and others.’ 

The overall picture emerging from these accounts is that Oilij Arslan and other 
Turkish emirs considerably consolidated and reorganized their rule in the years 
after their setbacks in 1097/98. Vast areas of the Anatolian plateau including the 
western fringes in Phrygia between the Sultan Mountains and Lake Aksehir as 
well as the mountainous areas of Paphlagonia were firmly under Turkish control. 
Konya, which in 1098 had still been an easy prey for the crusaders, had turned 
into an impregnable fortress. Philomelion, which controlled one of the main ac- 
cess routes to the Anatolian plateau, was equally well defended, thus impeding 
the imperial government's attempts to extend its sway eastward. The weak de- 
fenses of Ankara may suggest that the Turks initially did not anticipate Frankish 
attacks in the northern parts of Galatia but concentrated their forces in areas af- 
fected by the onslaught of the First Crusade, as the strong garrison in Philemelion 
shows. Nevertheless, the presence of Turkish units in towns like Kastamona, 
Gangra, and Amaseia demonstrates that the Byzantines maintained their strong- 
holds along the Pontic shoreline but had completely lost control of the hinterland. 
The entire region could easily be penetrated by warrior groups coming from the 
territories of Danishmand Ghazi east of the Halys River. The devastated state of 
Herakleia in the southeastern edge of the Anatolian plateau seems to point to a 
swathe of no man’s land in the region north of the Armenian territories of Cilicia. 

Another remarkable feature of the situation in 1101 was the improved network 
of communication between the emirs in the Anatolian highlands and those based 
in northern Syria and Mesopotamia. One of the first lessons Turkish warlords 
had to learn in their confrontation with the crusading armies was that they could 
cope with them solely with the support of broad alliances and large contingents. 
This was a new element of Turkish warfare in Anatolia, which came into being in 
reaction to the crusader hosts. In other words, the crusades prompted the Turks 
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of Anatolia to strengthen their fighting force, to form larger units, and to improve 
their military capacities beyond incursions and raids to large-scale operations in 
pitched battles. The Byzantine re-conquests in the wake of the First Crusade had 
certainly brought about a dwindling of the Turkish sphere of influence in Asia 
Minor. In return, Lycaonia, Cappadocia, parts of Paphlagonia, Galatia, Phry- 
gia, and the lands east of the Halys River had become hardly accessible for both 
Byzantine and Frankish troops. This was an important factor contributing to 
the imperial government’s strategic re-orientation towards the southern littoral 
of Asia Minor, which had become the only route of communication with Cilicia 
and northern Syria. 


Byzantine consolidation at the southern littoral 
of Asia Minor, 1098-1108 


The conquest of Antioch and the defeat of Emir Karbūqā of Mosul in June 1098 
not only laid the foundations for the princedom of Antioch but also had a strong 
impact on the political situation in the southern coastland of Asia Minor and the 
region between the Gulf of Iskenderun and Tripoli.” Bohemond of Taranto's 
efforts to keep Antioch under his sway and the ensuing struggle with the Byzan- 
tine emperor, though primarily a conflict between Byzantium and the crusaders, 
affected the Turkish emirs as well. The operations in the coastal regions brought 
about a strong increase in Frankish and Byzantine military pressure. ‘The Mus- 
lim local lords in the ports at the Syrian coast were often trapped in isolated 
enclaves exposed to the attacks of both Frankish and Byzantine troops. Aleppo 
and other strongholds south of Edessa and the Diyar Bakr province came to form 
a new Christian-Muslim frontier. The Turkish warrior groups in Anatolia lost 
access to Cilicia and the Jayhan Valley and were largely confined to regions north 
of the Taurus Mountains.?? Byzantium may have failed to impose its will on the 
Normans, but it took advantage of the enfeeblement of various Muslim powers, 
which were increasingly involved in the conflicts with the Franks. 

After his retreat from central Anatolia in June 1098, the emperor pursued the 
twofold goal of undermining the Norman base in Antioch and wielding power 
over the coastland between Lycia and Cilicia." Under these circumstances, the 
Byzantine navy turned out to be an instrument of outstanding significance for the 
empire's military strategy. It took defensive actions against western fleets arriving 
from Pisa and Genoa and bolstered expansionist attempts in the coastal areas, 
which could be reached much more easily from the seaside than from the Ana- 
tolian hinterland. At that time, the island of Cyprus emerged as the easternmost 
outpost of the Byzantine military administration and as a hub of naval operations 
in the eastern Mediterranean.2? After suppressing a local insurrection led by a 
certain Rapsomates in 1092/93, the imperial government realized the necessity 
of establishing a strong local administration on the island and appointed a judge 
and tax collector as well as a military chief commanding a contingent of ships 
and horsemen.?? The fleet unit stationed on Cyprus enabled the imperial govern- 
ment to exert some control over the surrounding coastal areas. This first became 
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evident during the siege of Antioch, in which the island served as a post for supply 
and retreat. When the Normans eventually took possession of Antioch and the 
Byzantines consolidated their hold on Attaleia, Cyprus proved especially useful 
for imperial strategy as an advanced bridgehead situated at short distance from 
the contested strongholds on the Syrian coast.!°° 

The fortification of Cyprus was accompanied by a substantial expansion of 
Byzantine naval forces in 1099.!?! In that year the imperial government faced the 
advance of the Pisan fleet of Archbishop Daimbert, which made its way through 
the Aegean and along the coast of Asia Minor towards the East.!°* Constan- 
tinople reacted to this threat by levying vessels from the provinces and by con- 
structing a new type of battleship equipped with fire spitting mechanisms.!?? The 
supreme command over the new fleet was entrusted to officers who were familiar 
with both naval warfare and the fighting skills of Frankish soldiers. The em- 
peror chose Tatikios, who had distinguished himself during the crusaders’ march 
through Asia Minor, and a certain Landoulphos, apparently a man of Italian 
origin, who is described as expert in naval battles. The latter was appointed chief 
commander, bearing the title of megas doux. In their fighting skills the new units 
seem to have lagged behind the experienced sailors of the Italian cities but were 
strong enough to defend Byzantine-held positions and support attacks and sieges 
in the coastal region. 

In the skirmishes with Daimbert’s fleet, the Byzantine navy failed to destroy 
the well-equipped Italian ships but drove them back from the empire’s islands 
and ports. In a battle fought at some point between Rhodes and the port of 
Patara (Gelemiş west of Kastelorizo), the Byzantine fleet faced problems of dis- 
cipline and coordination, thus failing to inflict serious damage upon the enemies. 
Conversely, when the Pisans made an attempt to attack Cyprus, Eumathios 
Philokales put them immediately to flight. Hence, they continued their way to 
Laodikeia to support Bohemond in the siege of this port.!°* In the following year 
(1100) the Byzantines fought back Genoese ships coming in support of Bohemond 
off the coast of the Peloponnese and near the Syrian shore.!°° Landoulphos' fleet 
had been dispatched to intercept them before they passed the easternmost cape of 
the Laconian Gulf and enter the Aegean Sea. A storm caused substantial damage 
to Landoulphos' ships, and thus the Genoese continued their journey towards 
the Syrian coast without meeting further obstacles.!°° The Byzantine fleet again 
proved too weak to prevent western ships from reaching their Norman allies. 
Over the first year of their activities, the new naval contingents had suffered some 
setbacks and were partly destroyed. Yet the naval base on Cyprus had passed its 
initial trial, and the imperial government managed to increase its hold over the 
region. 

Taking possession of and fortifying the castles of Kourikon/Korykos (Kız 
Kalesi) and Seleukeia (Silifke) were decisive steps in this direction. These 
strongholds at the straits of Cilicia just opposite the northern shores of Cyprus 
significantly buttressed the defensive system in the region and made the passage 
of Italian ships heading to or returning from the Syrian coast or possible attacks 
of the Normans of Antioch much more difficult. Alexios entrusted the eunuch 
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Eustathios with this mission, a man who fulfilled both civil and military func- 
tions as epi tou kanikleiou and megas droungarios of the fleet.'°8 Given that the same 
person had been charged with the erection of a fortress near Nikomedeia in the 
time of Apelchasem’s rule,? it can be assumed that he was an expert in fortifi- 
cations.!!° The stationing of a garrison and naval contingent in the port of Seleu- 
keia frustrated Bohemond’s plans to wield power over the Cilician coastland and 
thus strengthen his coalition with the Italian naval forces. 

The events related to the catastrophe of the Lombard, French, and German 
crusader hosts near Merzifon and Herakleia in 1101!!! illustrate another vital 
function fulfilled by Byzantine ports and naval bases at the shores of Asia Minor. 
As has been shown above, many survivors escaped the disaster via the ports of 
Paphlagonia and Cilicia. These strongholds were supporting a network of sea- 
borne traffic transporting troops, weapons, and supplies between Constantinople 
and the remnants of the Byzantine territories in Asia Minor. If need be, they 
also served as places of refuge for military units and non-combatants afflicted by 
hostile attacks in the hinterland. 

Besides consolidating its defensive structures, the imperial government shortly 
after the conquest of Antioch organized a series of military operations targeting 
cities on the Syrian littoral. Due to its frontier position, Cyprus offered great 
strategic advantages for these activities. After Bohemond’s retreat in 1099, the 
emperor ordered Raymond of Toulouse to hand Laodikeia over to the Byzantine 
officer Andronikos Tzintziloukes. Simultaneously, the fortresses of Baniyas and 
Maraqiyya situated further south were placed under the command of subordi- 
nate officers of Eumathios Philokales, thus establishing direct links between the 
units in Syria and the headquarters in Cyprus.!? When Raymond in 1102 began 
to blockade Tripoli by erecting a fortress on the so-called Pilgrim’s Mountain 
opposite the town, he was effectively supported by the doux of Cyprus, who at the 
emperor's bidding sent building material and workers to the site in question. ? 
The imperial strategy apparently aimed at strengthening the alliance with 
Bohemond's archrival Raymond of Toulouse by lending military support 
through a naval network embracing Cyprus and a number of fortified places 
between Laodikeia and Tripoli. In this way Byzantine strongholds and naval 
contingents increasingly tightened the loop they had made around Antioch and 
the Gulf of Iskenderun. 

In the years between 1101 and 1104, the rivalry between Byzantium and the 
Normans of Antioch further escalated in a series of heavy conflicts for control 
over Cilicia and the Syrian littoral. Generally speaking, the Byzantine naval 
forces proved too weak to gain permanent footholds in the coastal areas east 
of Seleukeia, and various diplomatic overtures to-the Norman chiefs were of no 
avail. Temporary setbacks of Antioch in its conflicts with neighboring Muslim 
forces, however, encouraged the Byzantines to resume their attacks and to regain 
lost ground. 

In the spring of 1101, shortly after the arrival of Tancred, who in the time 
of Bohemond's captivity ruled Antioch on behalf of his uncle, the Normans in 
a quick campaign seized the main towns of Cilicia, such as Mamistra, Adana, 
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and Tarsus.!? The conquest of Laodikeia proved more difficult and required a 
one-and-a-half-year blockade. The Byzantine naval forces from Cyprus failed to 
provide sufficient support for the defense of the city. As we lack reliable chron- 
ological details, the seizure of the town can only approximately be dated to the 
second half of 1102 or early 1103.116 Pressured by Norman attacks and the fam- 
ine raging in the town, Tzintziloukes sent urgent messages to Cyprus. Being un- 
able to protract his resistance without effective relief, he eventually surrendered 
to Tancred.!!” 

The Frankish defeat of Harran on 7 May 1104, in which Suqman b. Artuq 
and Jokermish decimated Bohemond's troops and took Tancred and Baldwin of 
Edessa captive, tipped the scales in favor of the imperial government and its goals 
in the East. This setback gave the Byzantines breathing time, which they used 
to restructure their forces in the region.!! Alexios I launched a last campaign 
against Cilicia and the Syrian coast with Antioch as its final objective. Large 
forces under Manuel Boutoumites were sent via Attaleia by sea to Cilicia. A sec- 
ond contingent under Kantakouzenos proceeded further ahead to the Syrian 
coast, attacking Laodikeia and other places.!!? From a military point of view, the 
operations were by and large successful despite some minor setbacks. Arriving in 
Cilicia, Boutoumites found the Armenians allied with Tancred. Thus, he passed 
the towns of the Cilician plain and seized Mar'ash in the Jayhan Valley, where 
he left Monastras with strong forces.'?? The latter continued the expedition by 
taking Tarsus, Adana, and Mamistra.'*! Kantakouzenos put siege to Laodikeia 
and managed to take the harbor and the town, but the citadel was supplied by 
Bohemond from the outside and held out. At the same time, Byzantine troops took 
other fortresses south of Laodikeia, such as Argyrokastron/Qal‘at al-‘Ulayqa, 
Jabala, and Marqab, advancing southward as far as Tripoli, which was still under 
siege by Raymond's forces.!?? 

All in all, the military predominance established by Byzantine forces over 
Cilicia and parts of the Syrian coastlands in this campaign was highly fragile 
and short lived. The imperial army took temporary possession of some major 
towns and fortresses, but there were no adequate military structures to consoli- 
date these territorial acquisitions. The inability of the naval forces in Cyprus to 
lend effective support to the garrison of Laodikeia during the Norman siege is 
indicative of the difficulties the imperial government was facing in sustaining 
larger combat-capable contingents in the area. In contrast to previous periods, 
the Byzantine administration could no longer resort to any hinterland or supply 
areas supporting the outposts with provisions and manpower. The situation was 
further exacerbated by ongoing Norman aggression and the unwillingness of the 
Armenian lords to submit to Byzantine rule. It thus comes as no surprise that the 
expansion towards Cilicia and the Syrian littoral collapsed as soon as the local 
Christian powers recovered from the Muslim strikes they had endured.!?° What 
is more, in late 1104 Bohemond returned to the West in order to start his propa- 
ganda campaign for a large-scale expedition against Byzantium.'** 

The main junction between Cyprus, Seleukeia, and the ports of the Aegean 
Sea was the city of Attaleia, a well-fortified port and naval base at the coast of 
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Pamphylia.!?? As a result of the reconquests achieved in 1098, by about 1104 the 
city was firmly controlled by Byzantine troops. Rich archaeological evidence 
bears witness to Komnenian building activities in the adjacent towns of the 
Lycian coastland. Sections in the walls of Makre-Telmessos (Fethiye), Kyaneai 
(Asar Tepe), and Limyra (on a foothill of Tocak Dağı), as well as traces of re- 
building in churches on the island of Lebissos (Gemile Ada, Kayaköy), Xanthos 
(Kinik), and especially Myra (Kale/Demre) with its monastery of St. Nicholas 
point to an improvement of defenses, perhaps even to a “whole chain of coastal 
forts." !?9 There is no piece of information attesting to any form of Turkish rule 
in Lycia before 1098, but it may be safely assumed that the region was heavily 
exposed to raiding activities." Written and archaeological evidence concurs in 
that the restabilization of Byzantine control brought about an overall recovery 
of the entire region of the Lycian coast, although it is hardly possible to assess to 
what extent the mountainous areas in the hinterland were included in this safety 
zone. The situation in the Pamphylian coastland east of Attaleia seems to have 
remained more unstable. This at least becomes clear from the state of affairs in 
the port of Side. Despite its significance as an entrepot of local agricultural prod- 
ucts and as a hub on the maritime routes between the Levant and the West in 
earlier centuries, the city never recovered from its decline in the eleventh century 
and seems to have been in complete disrepair in the early twelfth century.'?? 
It may be assumed that Side was replaced by the port of Kalon Oros (Alanya) 
situated further east.!*9 Certain indications point to a full restoration of the city 
walls in the Komnenian period, perhaps already under Alexios I, and these forti- 
fications seem to have remained intact until the Seljuk conquest in 1221.99 There 
is hardly any conclusive evidence for the situation in the hinterland. Ceramic 
finds from the excavations on the Alexander Hill of Sagalassos (Aglasun) north 
of Attaleia show no signs of an increase of pastoralism, which would point to a 
permanent presence of nomadic groups.'?! 

A snapshot view of the situation in the broader area is provided by an incident 
mentioned by Anna Komnene. She refers to the unruly behavior of Bardas and 
the imperial cupbearer (archioinochoos) Michael, two young officers in Alexios’ ret- 
inue, who were to accompany Manuel Boutoumites on his expedition to the East. 
The chief commander was ordered to send them from Attaleia to Cyprus, where 
they were put under the custody of the doux Euphorbenos Konstantinos.!?? Since 
they continued their insurgent activities (such as their instigation of suspicious 
individuals on the island), Kantakouzenos had to take them back onboard dur- 
ing a stopover in Keryneia (Girne).?? Anna says nothing about the backgrounds 
of these schemes, but in her account we catch a glimpse of the seaborne traffic 
in the coastal areas of southern Asia Minor and'of the handling of recalcitrant 
elements by the Byzantine authorities. Attaleia and the port of Keryneia situated 
on the northern shore of Cyprus were closely connected through warships mov- 
ing between the Pamphylian coast and the Cilician straits. Keryneia seems to 
have been an intermediate station for naval contingents heading towards Syria. 
The surviving lead seal of a certain Leon, kommerkiarios of Cyprus and Attaleia, 
shows that there also were close administrative links between the two places.?* 
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The imperial administration evinced a high degree of cautiousness in checking 
and, if need be, removing insurgent people from these sensitive strongholds. Due 
to its exposed frontier position, Cyprus seems to have been regarded a suitable 
place of exile for unruly elements. On the other hand, the island’s proximity to 
the crusader states and Muslim territories made it especially vulnerable to in- 
surrections of marginalized local elements and susceptible to undesired enemy 
contacts undermining the allegiance of the population. Rapsomates’ uprising in 
1092 had shown that dangerous situations could be produced by local seditious 
movements, and thus Byzantine officials had to be especially alert to these phe- 
nomena. This seems to have been the reason for the quick removal of the two 
officers when they continued stirring up trouble.?? 

The territorial gains achieved in 1104 did not persist for long, because 
Bohemond's preparations for a large-scale campaign in the West forced the em- 
peror to recall his most capable officers, such as Kantakouzenos and Monastras, 
from their posts in Laodikeia and Cilicia and to replace them with second-string 
personnel.'?9 This decision proved especially disastrous in the case of Cilicia, 
where Alexios in 1105/06 appointed an Armenian nobleman called Aspietes to 
the rank of a commander-in-chief of the entire East (stratopedarches pases anatoles). 
Apparently, the man was no newcomer, for he had already distinguished himself 
for his bravery in the wars against Robert Guiscard two decades earlier. On 
the basis of sigillographic evidence, this individual can be identified with the kouro- 
palates and protonobelissimos Aspietes Pakourianos, whose titles suggest that he was 
invested with a position similar to his semi-independent Armenian compatriots in 
the Jayhàn region and the Upper Euphrates Valley.?" When Tancred mounted an 
attack on Mamistra, it turned out that the Byzantine defense was completely in- 
sufficient. Anna puts the blame on Aspietes’ personal incapability.'?? More likely, 
the reason lies in the fact that the Norman campaign in the West unavoidably 
weakened the Byzantine military presence in the East. Laodikeia could be held 
a little longer. It was under the command of Petzeas, one of the leading officers of 
Alexios' 1098 expedition, who had served as governor of Ephesos for some time. In 
1108, however, the city likewise surrendered to Tancred of Antioch.'?? As a result, 
the Byzantine Empire lost its strongholds in Cilicia and northern Syria for several 
decades until John IIin his eastern campaign of 1137—38 recovered the cities of the 
Cilician plain and imposed his overlordship on Antioch. ^? 

Despite these setbacks, Constantinople preserved its predominance over the 
southern shores of Asia Minor as far as Seleukeia and its naval base on Cyprus. 
The natural barrier of the Taurus Mountains, which seem to have become a 
kind of no-man’s land, separated these ports from the principality of Qilij Arslan. 
After the expulsion of the crusaders in 1101, Oilij Arslàn further strengthened his 
position in the central Anatolian plateau and stabilized his sphere of influence 
vis-à-vis the Byzantine territories and the Armenian and Frankish lordships in 
the southeast"! As we have seen, the Byzantines maintained some advanced 
outposts in the mountains, which protected the access routes to the littoral. Most 
likely, there were Turkish raiders and nomad groups moving around in search 
of booty and pastureland during the summer months. After the definite loss of 
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Cilicia, however, the Seljuk elite desisted from any attempts at expanding to- 
wards the southern coastland. 


Diplomatic activities vis-a-vis Muslims and crusaders 


The Byzantine military operations against the Normans and their allies were 
accompanied by brisk diplomatic activities embracing both Frankish and Muslim 
potentates in the region. By doing so, the imperial government advanced its 
claims to political supremacy over Antioch and forged its relations with Raymond 
of Toulouse and other potential proponents of its cause.'*? Muslim powers, 
which at times inflicted crushing defeats on the Franks, provided ample oppor- 
tunity for the emperor to intervene in favor of high-ranking prisoners and thus 
enhance his image as protector of all Christians in the East. These overtures 
may not have brought the expected results with respect to Antioch, but they 
bolstered Alexios’ efforts to engage in Muslim-Frankish conflicts as a regulating 
factor and mediating authority. 

The first Byzantine emissaries to meet the crusader lords after the fall of 
Antioch were dispatched in response to the embassy of Hugh of Vermandois and 
arrived in the Frankish camp before 'Arqa on 10/11 April 1099. They conveyed 
complaints about Bohemond’s perjury and renewed the emperor’s promises of 
lavish gifts should the Franks await his arrival in order to jointly proceed under 
the emperor's command to Jerusalem.!*? The crusading chiefs would not comply 
with these proposals, but the imperial government seems still to have cherished 
hopes of maintaining supreme control over the crusading army through a peace- 
ful settlement of its discord with Bohemond. To this effect, it evoked its sovereign 
rights over the contested territories and the Norman chiefs’ oaths of allegiance. 
John Pryor and Michael Jeffreys have recently argued that the imperial court’s 
initial objective was the recreation of the Domestikaton of the East, as had been 
held until the late 1080s by Philaretos Brachamios. ‘Through a complicated line 
of argument juxtaposing Anna’s reports on the 1097 negotiations, the treaty 
of Devol, numerous details provided by Latin chronicles, and Byzantine lead 
seals, the authors try to show that the Byzantine strategy aimed at a restoration 
of direct imperial rule over the ducate of Antioch while Bohemond was to take 
hold of Philaretos’ lands farther east as far as Edessa.'** According to this theory, 
Bohemond was to be transformed into a Byzantine court dignitary and powerful 
ally exerting territorial rule on the basis of Byzantine concepts of legitimacy. 

As usually happens when evidence is scarce and elusive, it is hard to say 
whether all the conjectures in Pryor’s and Jeffrey’s argumentation corre- 
spond to the historical facts. It is beyond doubt, however, that Alexios treated 
Bohemond in more or less the same way as he did his ‘Turkish allies and oppo- 
nents in western Asia Minor. This is to say that the emperor’s prime objective was 
to subsume the Norman lord into his network of eastern alliances. Despite all 
conflicts Alexios never ceased to pursue a policy of appeasement vis-a-vis his 
rival. During Bohemond’s siege of Laodikeia in 1099, the chief-commanders of the 
fleet and the doux of Cyprus Eumathios Philokales ordered Manuel Boutoumites 
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to enter peace negotiations with Bohemond, but the emissary was detained for 
15 days and thereafter chased away under the pre-text that his real purpose was 
to burn the ships in the harbor.!? Following the Norman conquest of Laodikeia 
in 1102/08, Alexios reportedly sent a letter to Bohemond in which he reminded 
him of his oath and ordered him to stay away from Antioch and other fortresses, 
which legally belonged to the empire. Bohemond once again is described as ruth- 
less and irreconcilable, accusing the emperor of having betrayed them during the 
siege of Antioch. In terms of practical results, all efforts to negotiate a compro- 
mise with the Normans were of no avail. 

As has been pointed out, Alexios closely collaborated with Raymond of 
Toulouse as Bohemond's chief opponent and the main representative of pro- 
Byzantine attitudes among the crusader lords.'*” The emperor, however, failed 
to set the relations with the nascent county of Tripoli on a firm basis. Raymond's 
reception at the court of Constantinople in early 1100 was an event of high 
political and symbolic significance, which underlined the fact that one of the 
most powerful Frankish princes had become a staunch ally of the emperor? 
For some years, Raymond proved very useful in promoting the imperial govern- 
ment's goals in the conflicts with the Turks of Asia Minor and the Normans of 
Antioch. But after Raymond's death in February 1105 things changed quickly. 
Alexios instructed the doux of Cyprus to appoint a man called Niketas Chalintzes 
as emissary to William II Jourdain in order to renew the oath of allegiance taken 
by his predecessor.'*? Most likely, Anna’s silence about the results of this mission 
suggests that the new chiefs in the region of Tripoli were no longer interested in 
maintaining their vassal relationship with the emperor. '? Hence, by 1105 Alexios 
I lost one of the pillars on which his influence over the Syrian coastland and the 
crusader states was based. As a result, the Cypriot naval base and the Byzantine 
officers on the island gained further importance in regional military operations 
and official contacts with the Franks. ‘The Cypriot base certainly facilitated the 
temporary occupation of strongholds in Cilicia and the Syrian coastland in the 
years 1104-1108, although it was not strong enough to secure these gains." 

Ransoming high-ranking Frankish prisoners was an effective means of pro- 
jecting ascendency in conjunction with traditional imperial virtues, such as phi- 
lanthropy and love of peace. After the defeat of King Baldwin I by the Fatimid 
army outside al-Ramla on 19 May 1102,!°? Alexios sent a certain Bardales to 
Cairo to ransom the counts who had been captured in the battle. The emperor's 
show of solicitousness resulted in an equally sympathetic response on the part 
of the Fatimid court, which set the prisoners free without accepting the ransom 
money.!°? We may suppose that there were more things at stake in these negoti- 
ations than the fate of some prominent Frankish knights. The Aleppo chronicle 
of al-‘Azimi refers to Byzantine-Fatimid contacts even prior to the arrival of the 
crusaders,'?^ a scrap of evidence that, however spurious it might be, seems to 
point to an understanding regarding the maintenance of amicable contacts even 
in times of open conflict with the Franks. Simultaneously, the emperor sought to 
increase his influence on the governing elite of Jerusalem by hosting the released 
counts in Constantinople and lavishing rich gifts on them before they returned 
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to Palestine. A very similar scenario recurred in about 1105 with the embassy of 
Niketas Panoukomites to Cairo.?? This shows that the emperor's demeanor was 
based on a consistent long-term strategy. Different purposes were exhibited by 
the embassy of Gregory Taronites, who was charged with a mission to Danish- 
mand Ghazi to ransom Bohemond.'® In this case, the emperor primarily aimed 
at taking hold of his archenemy and thus to extract concessions with respect to 
Antioch and other objectives in the East. In short, high-ranking Frankish pris- 
oners, who with the growing Muslim resistance increased in number, proved an 
effective means to promote the idea of the empire’s abiding power and resource- 
fulness in Byzantine-Muslim diplomatic contacts and widened the circle of po- 
tential supporters of Byzantium among the Frankish nobility in the East. 

Granting lavish receptions to fugitives was another important tool bolstering 
the emperor’s efforts to forge a network of personal ties with the Franks. A case 
in point is the arrival of the chiefs of the 1101 crusade following their crushing 
defeat in the battle of Merzifon in August 1101. Raymond of Toulouse, Consta- 
ble Conrad, Stephen of Burgundy, and others, deprived of all their belongings 
in the wake of their hasty flight, were granted splendid gifts and permitted to 
recuperate for months in Constantinople. As the bishop of Milan passed away 
during his sojourn in the imperial city, he was buried with all due funerary cel- 
ebrations.'°’ The same treatment was conceded to Count William II of Nevers, 
who on arriving at the straits of the Bosphorus in June 1101 was granted lavish 
receptions in the imperial palace for two weeks on a daily basis. At the same time, 
all his soldiers received financial support to cover their needs.!98 According to 
Matthew of Edessa, William of Aquitaine showed an especially arrogant attitude 
towards the emperor by addressing him as “eparch” instead of emperor. Despite 
his haughtiness, Alexios did not desist from summoning him to court or from 
purveying a magnificent reception with lavish gifts and sumptuous spectacles in 
his honor."? All these examples garnered from Latin and Armenian sources con- 
cur in underlining the imperial government's assiduous endeavor to attract and 
gain the confidence of the crusading lords. This was all the more important at a 
time when the enmity with the Normans of Antioch was already underway and 
Bohemond's propaganda increasingly denigrated the emperor. There was a great 
danger that the Frankish leaders, who followed the footpaths of their predeces- 
sors and set forth to liberate Bohemond from Danishmandid captivity, would be 
inveigled to make a stand against Byzantium and to flock to the Norman camp. 
In view of this contingency, the emperor had to project his role as the crusaders' 
generous supporter and savior from dire plights at all costs. 

Soon after the disastrous outcome of the 1101 crusade with all the ensuing 
accusations of breach of pledges, deceit, and treason spelled out obliquely or forth- 
rightly by various circles against the Byzantine emperor, a decisive step towards 
an improvement of relations with the kingdom of Jerusalem was achieved 
by an embassy sent by King Baldwin I soon after Easter (6 April) 1102 to Con- 
stantinople. The emissaries requested the emperor's assistance for the Christians 
and the church of Jerusalem, an end to Byzantine contacts with the Turks and 
Saracens, and free trade between the kingdom and the Byzantine provinces. 
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Being well disposed towards these propositions, the emperor agreed to a treaty 
of friendship with King Baldwin and on oath asseverated his innocence as to 
the Lombards’ defeat. Eventually, with a mission to Pope Paschal II led by the 
bishop of Barcelona, Alexios solicited absolution from the Holy See.!© In this 
way, he belied all accusations disseminated by the pro-Norman propaganda and 
strengthened his influence in Jerusalem. 

Taken together, the diplomatic efforts during the years of 1099-1105 failed 
to resolve the conflicts with the Normans or reduce their influence in northern 
Syria before Bohemond’s departure for the West to prepare his invasion. Never- 
theless, ransoming prisoners, granting sanctuary to fugitives, and lavishing gifts 
upon Frankish noblemen highlighted the emperor’s role as mediating authority 
between Christians and Muslims and contributed to a stabilization of personal 
ties between Constantinople and the royal court of Jerusalem. The contacts with 
Danishmand Ghazi and the Fatimid caliphate of Egypt show that the imperial 
government for all its setbacks and territorial losses still enjoyed a powerful and 
prestigious position among its Muslim neighbors. Moreover, the negotiations 
regarding Bohemond’s release provided the emperor with one of the first 
occasions to establish official contacts with a Turkish emirate in northeastern 
Anatolia and thus to extend his diplomatic network to regions that for many 
decades had totally escaped the influence of the imperial court. Relations with 
Egypt and certain emirs in the former Armenian provinces could be used as a 
counterweight against the gradually crystallizing predominance of Antioch and 
the newly emerging Muslim powers in Upper Mesopotamia. 


The Artuqids in Diyar Bakr 


It was certainly of major significance that the consolidation and expansion of 
Qilij Arslan I’s Anatolian principality after his victories over the crusaders co- 
incided with a new phase in the internecine struggle between Malikshah’s sons, 
Barkyaruq and his half-brother Muhammad Tapar.!9! Unlike the preceding con- 
flicts, in which the Seljuk elite of Syria was deeply involved, the civil strife of 
the years 1099-1104 was centered on Iraq, Baghdad, Azerbaijan, and western 
Iran and thus did not directly affect the regions of northern Syria and Upper 
Mesopotamia. A definite influence, which the Great Seljuk sultanate in the time 
after Tutush's death had still been able to exert, frayed irremediably after 1099. 
Hence, the local Muslim lordships formed their power relations without interfer- 
ence from supra-regional forces. A great number of conflicts and military clashes 
in the wider area resulted from the gradual strengthening of the crusader princi- 
palities of Antioch and Edessa and the Armenian lordships farther north. These 
wars proved to be a strong unifying factor among the Muslim emirs in that they 
favored the forging of alliances against the Christians and the crystallization of 
a strong jihad ideology. For the first time, Turkish emirs came to the foreground 
as champions of Islam and thus gained access to a new source of legitimacy and 
military prestige. 
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The Artuqids, who had been staunch supporters of Tutush, played a lead- 
ing role in this process when they managed to carve out new lordships in the 
Diyàr Bakr province. In the wake of their overlord's defeat in 1095 many Turkish 
emirs lost their territories in Palestine, the Syrian coastland, and the region 
around Edessa and were forced to move eastward. In this time members of the 
Artuqid clan seized the fortresses of Sarüj and Samosata.!9? Suqmàn b. Artuq 
first became involved in the affairs of Diyar Bakr sometime after 1098, when he 
backed the Turkmen commander of Amid against an attack of the emir of Mosul, 
Qiwam al-Dawla Karbüqa. Suqman was defeated while his nephew Yaqitt was 
taken captive and imprisoned in the citadel of Mardin. Yaqüti thereafter inserted 
himself into the local elite by creating close ties with the lord of Mardin, a former 
singer at the court of Barkyaruq, who had been given the town as a land grant 
(igtà'). By engaging in military activities against local Kurds, he gained control 
over Mardin, but later on lost his life in a battle against Jokermish, a slave soldier 
from Sultan Malikshah’s entourage who after the end of the civil war had become 
involved in the affairs of Upper Mesopotamia as emir of Jazirat b. 'Umar.!® On 
his mother's request, Suqmàn mounted an attack on Jokermish to take revenge 
for Yaqiiti’s death. Eventually, Suqmàn took possession of Mardin, thus prevent- 
ing Yaqiti’s brother ‘Ali from surrendering to Jokermish.!9* 

A turning point in these rivalries between Turkish warlords from Syria and 
local potentates associated with Barkyaruq's entourage was the death of Kar- 
büqà in Dhü l-Oa'da 495/17 August-15 September 1102.5? During the succes- 
sion struggle among Karbiiqa’s followers, a certain Misa al-Turkumani called on 
Suqmüàn b. Artuq to support him against Jokermish. As a reward, Müsà was to 
give him the town of Hisn Kayfa (Hasankeyf) and a sum of 10,000 dinars. Joker- 
mish, however, proved stronger and seized Mosul while Suqman took possession 
of Hisn Kayfa, a castle of great strategic importance on the banks of the Tigris 
River about halfway between Jazirat b. ‘Umar and Amid.!® In sum, the Artuqid 
expansion from the Euphrates region to the key points of Mardin and Hisn Kayfa 
resulted in an expulsion of emirs belonging to Sultan Barkyaruq’s retinue by 
members of Tutush's entourage. With his takeover in Mosul, Jokermish became 
the most powerful ruler in northern Jazira. Unlike his predecessor, however, he 
adopted an accommodating attitude towards the Artuqids and entered coalitions 
with them. This prepared the ground for a first anti-Frankish alliance of Turkish 
emirs based in Upper Mesopotamia. 

Their victory in the battle of Harran in May 1104 was the most remarkable 
success of this policy. Count Baldwin of Edessa and Joscelin I of Tall Bashir, 
who had attacked Harran with the support of Antiochene troops, were defeated 
and taken captive by the allied forces of Suqman and Jokermish. Despite some 
discord about the sharing of the booty, both rulers drew great profit from their 
military triumph. Jokermish failed to seize Edessa but was recognized as lord of 
Harran, and Suqmiàn seized a number of smaller fortresses in the region. The 
captivity of the two princes, which was to last until 1108, temporarily weakened 
the county of Edessa and prevented the Franks from any southward expansion. 
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The easternmost outpost of the crusader states no longer posed a serious threat to 
the Turkish lords in Upper Mesopotamia.'®’ 

What is more, with the victory of Harran, Suqman gained a great deal of fame 
and prestige among the Muslim lords in Syria. Shortly after the battle, the lord 
of Tripoli and Tughtikin of Damascus summoned him to assume the protection 
of their respective realms.!6? Victory on the battlefield and the capture of some of 
the most prominent crusader lords founded his reputation as a powerful com- 
mander in the war against the Christians. On his way to Damascus, Suqmàn 
suddenly died in the village of al-Qaryatayn in October 1104.16? In this con- 
text the Muslim historiographical tradition began to attribute elements of jihad 
ideology to him. While concluding their alliance, Jokermish and Suqman are 
said to have announced their readiness to sacrifice themselves for God and his 
reward. !"? Another source states even more explicitly that they made their agree- 
ment in order to conduct the jihad against the enemies of God, the Franks."! In 
a similar vein, Suqman on falling ill during his march to Damascus insisted on 
continuing his journey, stating that God should not see him neglecting the strug- 
gle against the infidels for fear of death.!’* These statements certainly reflect a 
later, fully developed concept of jihad in the wars of the Syrian emirs against the 
crusaders. Yet it is still remarkable that they first appear in the aftermath of the 
battle of Harràn as a means of describing the Artuqid lord as a Muslim champion 
of Holy War successfully fending off Frankish aggression. In this way, Suqman's 
lordship enhanced its legitimacy and strengthened its ties with local Syrian lords 
and Tutush's descendants ruling in Damascus and Aleppo. 

With the gradual expansion of the county of Edessa, other members of the 
Artuqid clan were compelled to retreat from the banks of the Euphrates into the 
interior of Upper Mesopotamia. A case in point is Suqmàn's nephew, Balak b. 
Bahràm, who had been entrusted with the administration of Sarüj but lost it to the 
Franks. Dodging the territories of his relatives and of Jokermish, in Muharram 
497/October 1103 he marched southward and took possession of the towns of ‘Ana 
and al-Haditha, which were in the hands of a local Arab tribe and the Mazyadids 
of Hilla."? In the following year 498/23 September 1104-12 September 1105, 
we find him in the service of his second uncle Ilghazi b. Artuq, at that time the 
military prefect of Iraq (shihna L-Iraq), who entrusted him with the protection of 
the Khurasan road against marauding Turkmen groups.!”* 


Upper Mesopotamia in the time of Muhammad 
Tapar’s sultanate 


The prolonged period of destabilization in the Great Seljuk sultanate was fur- 
ther protracted by the turmoil resulting from the premature death of Sultan 
Barkyāruq on 21 December 1104 while traveling from Isfahan to Baghdad. Shortly 
before passing away, he had designated his four-year old son Malikshah (II) as 
successor and had appointed Emir Ayaz as his atabeg. A few weeks later, on 19/20 
January 1105, Malikshah was proclaimed sultan in Baghdad. He was initially 
backed by a number of powerful emirs. But this coalition proved too weak to 
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withstand the claims of Barkyàruq's half-brother Muhammad Tapar. In 
February 1105 the two parties reconciled, and in exchange for the recognition of 
Muhammad’s sultanate Ayaz was honorably received. The agreement did not 
prevent the sultan from doing away with him at the first convenient occasion 
on 1 April 1105 and from blinding Barkyarugq’s infant son shortly afterwards.!”° 
A few months after his rise to the throne, Sultan Muhammad successfully sup- 
pressed the insurrection of a relative called Mengü Bars in Nihawand and thus 
for the first time after long years of incessant civil strife confirmed his position as 
undisputed ruler. 

This power shift within the Great Seljuk ruling elite had a deep impact on 
the Jazira region. The principality of Jokermish faced increasingly aggressive 
attempts of Muhammad Tapar to put Mosul under his immediate control and 
the sultan's proponents in the wider area were decisively strengthened. A case 
in point is Sukmàn al-Qutbi, a former follower of Malikshah's cousin Qutb 
al-Dawla Ismà'il b. Yaqüti and his son Mawdüd. After the latter's death on 27 
December 1102, Sukman along with the rest of the deceased prince's soldiers 
entered the service of Muhammad, who ceded him the cities of Arjish and Khilat 
at the northern shores of Lake Van as a land grant (igta’).!”’ A battle between 
Barkyàruq and Muhammad outside the gates of Khoy in early 1103 forced the 
latter to retreat to Sukman's holdings in Khilat, where the sultan also established 
contacts with Emir ‘Ali b. Saltuk of Erzurum. !"? Having thus created the nucleus 
of a new dynasty in the region, the so-called Shahs of Armenia (Shah-i Arman), 
Sukmàn remained a loyal follower of Muhammad Tapar and accompanied him 
in early 1105 from Mosul to Baghdad.!’? Unlike the independent emirs in the 
region of Mosul and Diyar Bakr, the potentates in the Armenian highlands main- 
tained close ties with the Great Seljuk sultanate. 

The status of the Turkish emirs in Upper Mesopotamia was contingent upon 
the last peace treaty concluded between Barkyáruq and Muhammad Tapar in 
January 1104. This and previous agreements provided for a shared rule over 
Seljuk territories. Barkyaruq would control the provinces south of the Caspian 
Sea and in southwestern Iran (Tabaristan, Khüzistàn, Fars) as well as the Iraqi 
Highlands (al-Jabal) and Muhammad the provinces of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and 
the greatest part of Iraq. Their younger brother Sanjar ruled in Khurasan and 
the eastern Iranian provinces. According to a new clause included in the lat- 
est version of the treaty, Barkyaruq took Isfahan while Muhammad was allotted 
Syria and the provinces of Diyar Bakr and Jazira, which previously had been 
under the suzerainty of Barkyarug. Moreover, Muhammad was recognized as 
overlord of Mosul and the lands of Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa, the Mazyadid lord of 
Hilla. Both brothers were to be mentioned in the Friday prayer and on coins as 
sole suzerains in their respective territories. The correspondence between the 
two sides was to be carried out by the two sultans' viziers. The soldiers were free 
to choose the ruler they preferred.'®? Hence, both factions abided by their claims 
to supreme overlordship of all provinces forming part of their father Malikshah’s 
empire. Until about 1115, the developments in northern Syria and Upper Meso- 
potamia were marked by attempts on the part of the Great Seljuk elite to enforce 
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these claims in various ways. Most local emirs strove to preserve their autonomy, 
first by vacillating between the opposing parties and, after Barkyaruq’s death, by 
forging regional alliances against the sultanate’s centralizing ambitions. 

While Isfahan was handed over to Barkyaruq without resistance, the situa- 
tion proved more complicated in Baghdad. According to the stipulations of the 
treaty, Barkyaruq was entitled to be proclaimed sultan there. This caused a con- 
flict between Ilghàzi b. Artuq, the shihna of Baghdad, who arranged Barkyaruq’s 
proclamation, and Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa, who in a letter to the caliph accused 
Ilghazi of a breach of allegiance to Sultan Muhammad.!®! A military clash could 
be avoided at that time, but the seeds for future rivalries were sown. After Bar- 
kyaruq's death, Sadaqa actively supported Muhammad’s takeover in Baghdad 
along with his two sons Badran and Dubays and his powerful troops.'®? There- 
after he appeared as an important member of Sultan Muhammad’s retinue and 
participated in the assassination of Emir Ayáz 19? 

Under these circumstances, Mosul and the northern Jazira turned into a highly 
contested conflict area, where Turkish emirs, local elites, and the proponents of 
the Great Seljuk sultanate clashed repeatedly in a fierce power struggle. In the 
months following the treaty with Barkyaruq, Muhammad tried to impose his 
rule over Mosul by launching an attack in October/November 1104 from his res- 
idence in Tabriz.?^ It is noteworthy that during this conflict both sides put for- 
ward claims emanating from separate agreements with Barkyaruq. Muhammad 
is said to have presented Barkyaruq’s letters and oaths, according to which Mosul 
and the Jazira provinces were subject to Muhammad’s authority and were to be 
handed over to him. Jokermish, therefore, was called to submit and to proclaim 
the Friday prayer in Muhammad's name so that the sultan would confirm him in 
his position as governor. Jokermish, however, invoked a letter of Barkyaruq that 
ordered him not to give Mosul to anyone else.9? Apparently, Barkyáruq, despite 
the agreements with his brother, was keen to maintain his links with Jokermish 
and to control this vital place in the Jazira. The siege wore on until 27 January 
1105, when Jokermish and the people in Mosul were informed about Barkyaruq’s 
death. Under these circumstances, they agreed to submit to Muhammad and 
entered negotiations through the mediation of the sultan's vizier Sa'd al-Mulk 
Abū |-Mahisin. 

The conflict was resolved by a public act of submission, in exchange for which 
Muhammad reconciled with Jokermish and treated him favorably. The ritual 
aspects of this encounter were further highlighted by the active participation of 
the townspeople of Mosul. When Sa‘d al-Mulk led Jokermish to the sultan’s camp 
outside the town, the inhabitants began to cry, to wail, and to put dust on their 
heads, thus articulating their grief about their ruler’s departure. Upon the pop- 
ulace’s demonstration of loyalty towards the emir, Sultan Muhammad received 
him cordially. After embracing him he immediately ordered him to return to 
his subjects, for “their hearts are with you and they are awaiting your return.” 
Jokermish’s deference and the townspeople’s message prompted Muhammad 
to show generosity. Jokermish prostrated himself before the sultan and offered 
him a solemn entrance into the town, but the sultan refused, instead sending a 
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number of his notables into the city. The ceremony ended with a banquet outside 
the walls with rich gifts offered to Muhammad and his vizier.!®° In this way, 
mutual confidence was restored and the sultan officially recognized Jokermish as 
his subordinate governor. The rivalry between the two sides was settled on the 
basis of a precarious equilibrium, in which the sultan was conceded symbols of 
formal suzeraintzy while he respected the existing bonds of allegiance between 
Jokermish and the local people. 

Jokermish’s political success largely depended upon his ability to extend his 
cluster of allies and to check the activities of rivals based in adjacent territories. 
Through the acquisition of Nisibis/ Nisibin and Harràn in 1104 he had extended 
his sphere of influence as far as the borders of the County of Edessa and the Artu- 
qid territories in Diyar Bakr.!®” Kurdish rulers in the Iraqi highlands, such as the 
lord of Irbil, Abū l-Hayjaà' b. Müsak, were well disposed towards Jokermish.!9? 
The town of Sinjar was in the hands of a son-in-law called Albi b. Arslan Tash 
and, after a short period of unrest, fell to the latter’s uncle Tamirak.!®9 In Mosul 
itself Jokermish seems to have been generally accepted by the local notables (a'yan 
al-balad). One of his slave soldiers (mamlak) called Ghuzzoghli was appointed 
commander of the citadel and was in charge of the defense of the city.!9° Indica- 
tive of the situation is the fact that after Jokermish’s defeat by Jawuli Saqaw in a 
battle near Irbil, the former’s adopted son Zanki was immediately recognized as 
successor.'! Apparently, Jokermish had already taken important steps towards 
securing the succession of his descendants in the territories under his sway. The 
possession of Mosul not only gave him access to the revenues of one of the wealth- 
iest urban centers in the Jazira but also formed the basis of a principality with 
firm administrative and military structures. 

A dangerous threat to Jokermish’s rule resulted from a coalition between 
Ilghazi b. Artuq, a prominent member of the Artugid clan, and forces from 
northern Syria. After losing his post of shikna in Baghdad due to his loyalty to 
Barkyàruq, Ilghàzi in early 1106 allied with Ridwan of Aleppo and other emirs to 
attack Jokermish’s territories and put Nisibis under siege.!?? The coalition quickly 
fell apart and Ridwan came to an agreement with Jokermish. On the latter’s in- 
stigation, Ridwàn made an attempt to arrest his ally, but Ilghàzi escaped to the 
citadel of Nisibis. Fiercely attacked by the Turkmen soldiers of Ilghazi, Ridwan 
was forced to retreat and returned to Aleppo.'?? Hence, Ilghazi managed to take 
temporary hold of the city and to involve himself in the affairs of Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, which prepared the ground for his subsequent interventions in the Diyar 
Bakr province. 

The conflict with Ilghazi and the emir of Aleppo shows how sensitive a position 
Jokermish's lordship occupied in the network of forces in Syria, Upper Mesopo- 
tamia, and Iraq. This seems to have been the main incentive prompting Sultan 
Muhammad to disregard the agreements of early 1105 and remove Jokermish 
from power. In September 1106, the sultan ordered Jawuli b. Saqàw, a former 
atabeg, governor, and temporary rebel in the Iranian provinces of Khüzistàn and 
Fars, to launch a campaign against the Franks. Ibn al-Qalanisi explains this de- 
cision with letters sent by the atabeg Zahir al-Din and Fakhr al-Mulk b. ‘Ammar 
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of Tripoli, who complained about the Frankish depredations and conquests in 
Syria as well as the threats to Tripoli in particular. The sultan is said to have 
asked Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa and Jokermish to support his jihad with money and 
troops.'** At this point the accounts of Ibn al-Athir and Ibn al-Qalanisi differ 
from each other. According to the former, Jawuli was given Mosul, Diyar Bakr, 
and the Jazira as land grants (igtà?), because Jokermish neglected his services and 
payments to the sultan. Ibn al-Qalanisi, instead, asserts that Jawult had been 
granted al-Rahba and territories near the Euphrates as zgfa' but was expelled 
from there by Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa and thus moved against Mosul.!® These 
irreconcilable details notwithstanding, both sources link Jawuli’s campaign with 
the situation in Syria and the war against the Franks. This allows us to assume 
that Muhammad Tapar, after having secured his dominant position in Baghdad, 
Iraq, and western Iran, sought to strengthen the sultanate’s leading role in Upper 
Mesopotamia and Syria by fostering the jihad movement against the crusader 
principalities. Mosul was a stronghold of vital significance for intensifying 
Seljuk military pressure on the territories subject to the County of Edessa and for 
increasing the sultanate’s influence over the Turkish, Arab, and Kurdish emirs in 
the Diyar Bakr province and the Armenian highlands. 

According to Ibn al-Athir’s account, Jawuli departed from Baghdad in the be- 
ginning of Rabi‘ I 500/31 October 1106, advancing via al-Bawazij and Irbil to- 
wards Mosul. In a village outside Irbil, Jokermish made an attempt to stop him in 
a pitched battle but was defeated and captured.'?7 As has been mentioned above, 
the notables of Mosul abided by their loyalty to his son Zanki, and Ghuzzoghli 
made efforts to secure the support of the remaining troops by distributing Jok- 
ermish’s money among them. Unable to face this threat on his own, Ghuzzoghli 
was in desperate need of allies and sent letters to various powerful men, such as 
Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, the new shikna of Baghdad, and 
Qilij Arslan in Anatolia.!?? In this way, Jokermish’s principality and the question 
of hegemony over Upper Mesopotamia became the objects of a last major clash 
between the Anatolian Seljuks and the Great Seljuk sultanate. 


Qilij Arslàn I and Dànishmand Ghazi, 1101-1104 


The developments in Anatolia following the victories of 1101 against the cru- 
sading armies were characterized by a sudden outbreak of serious contentions 
between the Seljuks and the Dànishmandid Turks.!°9 This was the first time 
that the two newly established local powers in former Byzantine territories were 
driven into a large-scale conflict. In part, this was due to their strengthening 
after 1101. Another reason lay in the fact that the two sides had a common ambi- 
tion to expand their influence towards the Euphrates region. Michael the Syrian 
poignantly speaks of the “Turks of Cappadocia and Bithynia" (Tárgaye dha-bh- 
Qappadhugaya w-Bhithüniya), who were fighting with the Greeks or against each 
other because “the sultan of the Arabs” (shaltana dh-Arabhaye) had completely lost 
control of these regions.??? The statement is inaccurate with respect to the polit- 
ical and institutional context, for the author conflates the idea of a central power 
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ruling the Arab lands with the Great Seljuk sultanate. Yet it clearly illustrates 
the high degree of isolation into which the Turkish rulers in the regions west 
of the Euphrates had fallen because of the establishment of the crusader states 
and the ongoing civil strife among the claimants to Sultan Malikshah’s herit- 
age. The Seljuk elites gathering around Barkyaruq and Muhammad Tapar were 
hardly able to reach their kinsmen in Anatolia. After being expelled from Cilicia, 
the Jayhan Valley, and the region of Antioch, the Turkish potentates in Anatolia 
were largely cut off from what was going on in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 
Most naturally, the absence of a strong supra-regional Muslim authority further 
exacerbated the antagonism between the contending local forces in Anatolia, 
which strove for the acquisition of strongholds at the banks of the Euphrates. For- 
tified places, which formerly had loomed large among the military structures of 
the Byzantine borderlands and had not yet fallen into the hands of the crusaders, 
were of great importance for the Turks in their attempts to entrench themselves 
vis-a-vis the principalities of Edessa and Antioch and to gain access to the emir- 
ates in the Diyar Bakr and Jazira provinces. This makes the fact that Danish- 
mand’s success in seizing Melitene engendered “incurable hatred and hostility” 
(men harka senatha wa-bh'eldebhabhaw[hy] metasyanithé) understandable, as Michael 
the Syrian asserts.??! 

The discord between Qilij Arslan and Danishmand seems to have been fur- 
ther exacerbated because of the release of Bohemond of Antioch in May 1103. 
Given that there are very few Muslim or Eastern Christian sources referring 
to this issue, we mostly depend upon the Frankish perspective reflected in the 
narratives of the crusader historian Albert of Aachen and the English monk Or- 
deric Vitalis. Their reports, though very detailed, are richly embroidered with 
romance-like features and primarily intend to highlight the Frankish lords’ vir- 
tues and the benefits the infidels were to gain from keeping peace with them.??? 
Basic elements in Albert’s version can be corroborated by other sources and thus 
seem to reflect some first-hand knowledge about Bohemond’s ransoming and the 
Seljuk-Danishmandid dispute resulting therefrom. Orderic’s version, instead, is a 
piece of politico-religious propaganda, which extolls the Christian faith’s persua- 
siveness in drawing high-ranking Muslims to conversion and presents Bohemond 
as a highly revered Christian ruler embodying all moral and martial virtues of 
the western aristocratic value system. The second protagonist of Orderic’s ac- 
count, besides Bohemond, is Melaz, filia Dalimanni principis, who in her admiration 
for the Frankish knights and their religion persuaded Bohemond to fight on her 
father’s side against his enemy Solimannus (Qilij Arslan) and thereafter supported 
him and his companions by forcing her raging father to release them and to con- 
clude a treaty of friendship with them. Expectédly, Melaz converted to Christi- 
anity and left her father along with the Frankish lords.?9? Apparently, the author 
transformed Bohemond's defeat and captivity into a triumph of Christianity. The 
story of Melaz served as an edifying example outweighing reports about Chris- 
tian captives’ and exhausted soldiers’ proneness to convert to Islam. 

Albert of Aachen evinces the same idealizing tendency and adds elements 
of literary elaboration, such as letters and direct speeches but in general stays 
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closer to the political facts. In particular, he refers to the attempts of Emperor 
Alexios I who, through his emissaries and letters, sought to persuade Danish- 
mand to deliver Bohemond against a sum of 260,000 bezants so that he would get 
hold of his dangerous enemy.”°* Alexios’ diplomatic efforts are confirmed by a 
reliable contemporary source, namely a letter of Archbishop Theophylaktos of 
Ochrid to Gregory Taronites, doux of Trebizond, in which the latter is praised 
for his successful negotiations with Danishmand concerning the release of Bo- 
hemond.?9? In view of the final outcome, Theophylaktos clearly exaggerates the 
achievements of his addressee. But there is no doubt that Gregory Taronites ac- 
tually maintained close relations with Danishmand, thus consolidating his own 
position in the region of Trebizond vis-à-vis other Turkish emirs and the central 
government of Constantinople.?06 

The reason behind the conflict between the two Turkish potentates, according 
to Albert, was Danishmand’s refusal to give Qily Arslan a share of the ransom 
money the emperor was to pay. The eulogizing tendency in this narrative be- 
comes stronger in the description of Bohemond’s intervention. He is said to have 
convinced Dànishmand of the advantages of coming to an agreement with him 
rather than the emperor. He would give only half of the sum but would take 
an oath of loyalty and friendship along with all his Christian compatriots and 
fellow princes in Antioch, Edessa, and Jerusalem and thus support him in fight- 
ing his Seljuk opponent and conquering Byzantine territories. Against the sum 
of 100,000 bezants collected from Bohemond’s relatives and friends, a treaty of 
friendship came into being.??7 The main points of this report are corroborated 
by Matthew of Edessa, who mainly concentrates on the role of the Armenian lord 
Kogh-Basil as intermediary.?99 

The overall image resulting from these accounts is that Bohemond's release was 
framed by a newly established coalition between Danishmand and the Franks of 
Antioch and Edessa, which aimed at stabilizing the situation in the contested 
regions of the Euphrates Valley and Upper Mesopotamia. It is rather improbable 
that it was the ransom moncy itself that triggered the conflict between the two 
Turkish potentates. The actual problem, which is at least alluded to in the west- 
ern accounts mentioning some military clashes with Qilij Arslan, seems to have 
been the Seljuk chief's aggressive stance in view of Danishmand's conquest of 
Melitene and the growing threat of large-scale attacks in the region. The fact that 
Dànishmand maintained friendly relations with the Byzantine doux of Trebizond 
shows that in general he deemed it advantageous to be at peace with his Chris- 
tian neighbors as long as he faced the menace of his rival in central Anatolia. Em- 
peror Alexios l's proposal and Qilij Arslan's alliance with Constantinople may 
have been additional factors in these negotiations, but it is misleading to assume 
that there was a well-functioning Seljuk-Byzantine axis of collaboration.?? It is 
certainly noteworthy that in the years between 1101 and 1107 there were hardly 
any military activities in the western and northern fringes of the Anatolian pla- 
teau. Oilij Arslàn actually supported the emperor with auxiliary troops in the 
1107 war against Bohemond. But this is not to say that the two powers collabo- 
rated in any systematic or concerted way against the Franks of Antioch or the 
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Danishmandid emirate. The two competing rulers merely continued to pursue 
the customary tactics of forging coalitions with local powers irrespective of their 
ethnic and religious identity. 

In the months following Bohemond's release, Qilij Arslan mounted an attack 
on Antioch. While advancing towards the city in August 1103, the Seljuk chief 
joined in a battle with the forces of Danishmand near Mar'ash and put them to 
flight.?!? Thereupon Qilij Arslan intruded deep into northern Syria, where he 
exchanged emissaries with Aleppo and asked for supplies and provisions and 
thus caused great rejoicing among the townspeople, as Ibn al-Qalanisi asserts. ?!l 
Despite the clash with Danishmand, the report seems to suggest that the prime 
objective of this expedition was not his Turkish rival but a strike against the 
Frankish princedom and a tightening of relations with the Muslim heartlands. 
Perhaps this expedition has to be seen in connection with Count Baldwin of 
Edessa's attack on Emir Ulugh-Salar of Mardin.*!? The assault apparently con- 
stituted a dangerous extension of Frankish raiding activities into the Diyar Bakr 
region. Due to the escalating aggressiveness of all factions involved, the time was 
ripe for a new power shift in Upper Mesopotamia. Under these circumstances, 
the Seljuk ruler achieved major success in both enfeebling his inner-Anatolian 
opponent and making his own presence felt in the Muslim territories bordering 
the crusader states. This seems to have been an important step in preparing the 
policy he was going to pursue in the following years until his death in 1107. 

In 1104 Danishmand Ghazi died in his northern residence town of Sebasteia, 
leaving behind 12 sons. Matters of succession obviously had not been arranged 
beforehand, and thus the emirate underwent a time of unrest until the late emir's 
son Gümüshtekin Ghazi (1105?-1134/5) managed to prevail and put many of his 
brothers to death.?? The demise of Duqàq of Damascus in June, who soon was 
replaced by his atabeg Tughtikin,?!^ that of Suqman b. Artuq, lord of Hisn Kayfa, 
in October, and that of Sultan Barkyāruq in December 1104 further weakened 
pre-existing power structures and favored the ambitions of determined newcom- 
ers. This was the right moment for Qilij Arslan to renew his claims to Melitene 
and prepare his intrusion into the lands east of the Euphrates River. 


The Jayhan and upper Euphrates Valleys 
after the First Crusade 


The Byzantine-Armenian enclaves in the Jayhan and Euphrates Valleys, which 
survived the onslaught of the First Crusade, faced a highly precarious situation. 
On the one hand, they had to cope with the threats emanating from the expan- 
sionist tendencies of neighboring Turkish warlords and the Franks of Antioch 
and Edessa. On the other, they were unavoidably drawn into the struggles be- 
tween the nascent crusader principalities and the local Muslim emirates. The 
only way to survive under these circumstances was to come to terms with the 
dominant powers in the region and to establish links of allegiance with them. 
Apart from the brief period of direct Byzantine rule in Cilicia between 1104 and 
1107, the imperial government was no longer able to lend active support to these 
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potentates, but court titles and personal ties with the Komnenian elite continued 
to serve as a source of legitimacy for them. 

The city of Mar‘ash after 1097 came under the rule of “the Roman general, 
the Prince of Princes (= &pyov tõv apxovtwv), whose name was T'at'ul." This man 
exerted his authority on behalf of Emperor Alexios L?'? Lead seals corroborate 
the details provided by Matthew of Edessa. They attribute to T'at'ul the afore- 
said honorific, which seems to have been reserved for high-ranking Armenian 
dignitaries, along with the title of protonobelissimos.?!? As in the case of T'oros of 
Edessa and Gabriel of Melitene, we are dealing with a Byzantine-Armenian no- 
bleman who formally recognized the emperor's suzerainty. 

The Jayhan Valley was largely out of the reach of Turkish emirs operating 
in central Anatolia, Syria, or Upper Mesopotamia. When Danishmand Ghazi 
and Qilij Arslan from 1101 onwards extended their sway to Melitene, the nearby 
princedom of Antioch and other local powers prevented them from invading 
the adjacent provinces. Mar'ash, therefore, rarely faced Turkish attacks but was 
drawn into the Byzantine-Norman conflict. T'at'ul sided with the emperor and 
warded off Bohemond's attempt to seize the city in 1100.?" Eventually, however, 
he was forced to surrender to Joscelin of Courtenay and found refuge in Constan- 
tinople.?? Despite all efforts to wield power over Cilicia and the Syrian coast, the 
Byzantines failed to exert actual control over the Jayhan Valley. As has been shown 
above, the expedition of 1104 resulted in the appointment of a Byzantine governor 
in Mar'ash. Yet the Byzantine troops were too weak to build up enduring defen- 
sive structures, and thus the Franks became the dominant power in the region.?'? 

The situation was different in the remote and isolated region around Gar- 
gar. Both the Franks of Edessa and the Artuqid emirs were mainly interested 
in economically more profitable areas east of the Euphrates and the Diyar Bakr 
province. Turkish pressure increased only after 1107 with the establishment of 
the Seljuk prince Tughril Arslan in Melitene and the conquest of Bila (Palu) and 
Kharpete/Hisn Ziyad by Balak b. Bahram.?”° 

A remarkable exception was the lordship of Kogh-Basil, who played a very 
active role in the local power struggle between Turkish and Frankish potentates. 
In 1103 he loomed large in the negotiations about Bohemond’s release from 
Danishmandid captivity. Kogh-Basil contributed a sum of 10,000 dahekans, de- 
livered the ransom money, and hosted Bohemond in his residence. This initia- 
tive paid off and allowed Kogh-Basil to forge close ties with the Norman ruler, 
who in a ceremony of oath taking declared himself his liberator's adopted son.??! 
In the same vein, in 1108 Kogh-Basil granted a lavish reception to Baldwin of 
Edessa and Joscelin of Courtenay after their release from Muslim captivity and 
joined a broad coalition of forces against Tancred of Antioch with a contingent of 
troops from Raʻbān.??? This gave rise to open hostility between Kogh-Basil and 
Tancred. In 1112 the latter temporarily occupied Kayshiin and only withdrew 
when the two sides agreed on a new peace treaty.??? In 1107 and 1108 Kogh-Basil 
warded off Turkish attacks, which most likely were mounted by the Seljuks of 
Melitene and mainly afflicted the region between Mar‘ash and Hisn Mansir. In 
a siege of Edessa in 1110 by Emir Mawdid of Mosul, Kogh-Basil along with his 
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vassal Ablgharib of Bira joined the Frankish relief forces and in 1111 participated 
in an expedition against Shayzar.?"* Matthew of Edessa describes Kogh-Basil 
and his followers as courageous soldiers accomplishing admirable feats of war 
and celebrating their victories in triumphal entrances into Kayshün.??? Military 
success significantly increased Kogh-Basil's prestige as warlord and strengthened 
the cohesion among the Armenian nobility. What is more, Muslim victories over 
the Franks of Antioch and Edessa allowed Kogh-Basil to extend his influence. By 
contributing to the ransoming of Frankish chiefs he distinguished himself as a 
valuable ally and go-between enjoying the esteem of both Turks and Franks and 
strengthened his bonds with members of the Frankish elite. After Bohemond's 
departure to the West, Kogh-Basil mainly relied upon his coalition with the 
county of Edessa in order to check Antioch's expansionist ambitions and to fight 
the Muslims. This strategy proved largely successful, allowing him to preserve 
his independence in a highly sensitive section of the Christian-Muslim conflict 
zone in the Euphrates region. 


The struggle for Upper Mesopotamia 


After Danishmand Ghazi’s death, Melitene for some time remained under the 
control of one of his sons called Aghüsiyàn (= Yaghi Siyán).??? Michael the Syr- 
ian's detailed report reveals that Qilij Arslan besieged and severely attacked the 
city between 28 June and 2 September 1105. Aghisiyan apparently received no 
reinforcements from Sebasteia or elsewhere and thus surrendered in exchange 
for a guarantee of safety.?^ Earlier this year Qilij Arslan had invaded the Diyar 
Bakr province in order to take hold of Mayyafariqin (Silvan). Formerly the city 
had been under the suzerainty of Duqaq of Damascus, but after his death the 
vizier Diya’ al-Din Muhammad had offered it to Qilij Arslan. Upon arriving 
there in February 1105, the Seljuk emir appointed one of his father’s slave soldiers 
(mamlük) called Khumartash al-Sulaymani as governor and, in compensation, 
granted Muhammad Ablastayn as igra' 75 Most likely, the local nobility was un- 
able to maintain its independence in the region and thus sought the protection of 
another powerful ruler supplanting Damascus' overlordship. 

At that time, Qilij Arslàn seemingly enjoyed the highest respect amongst the 
rulers in the eastern parts of Upper Mesopotamia, as can be seen from the list 
of people who are mentioned by Ibn Azraq al-Fariqi as having paid homage to 
the Seljuk lord: Emir Ibráhim of Amid (Diyarbakir); al-Saba' al-Ahmar (= Qizil 
Arslan) of Is'ird (Surt); perhaps Sukman al-Qutbi of Khilat; Emir Sharakh, who 
formerly had been lord of Arzan and then received the lordship of Hani (Hani); 
and Husàm al-Din Tumushtakin of Bidlis (Bitlis) and Arzan.??? All major strong- 
holds in the region stretching from Mayyafariqin to the western shores of Lake 
Van are included in this catalogue. Within a few months, Qilij Arslan turned 
into a predominant ruler in Upper Mesopotamia along with the Artuqids and 
Jokermish of Mosul. 

'The sudden impact of this formidable gain in power is also reflected in Ibn 
al-Athir's account of Emir Ayāz’s assassination on 1 April 1105.230 On that day, 
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the report goes, Sultan Muhammad convened a council of supreme commanders 
in his palace in Baghdad in order to discuss the attacks of Qilij Arslan b. Su- 
layman b. Qutlumush, which were to be fended off by Ayàz and Sayf al-Dawla 
Sadaqa.??! It becomes clear that the chiefs in Baghdad regarded the Seljuk ruler 
even prior to his conquest of Melitene as a serious threat to their own ambitions. 

The details mentioned with respect to early 1105 are in line with Qilij Ar- 
slan's subsequent activities, for already 1n the spring or summer of the next year 
we find him again mounting an attack on the Franks of Edessa.??? Jokermish's 
people in nearby Harràn reportedly expressed their willingness to surrender. He 
actually took possession of the town but fell seriously ill and was forced to return 
to Melitene. Harràn, however, remained in the hands of his troops. The account 
does not expand on the reasons for the notables' course of action, but it vaguely 
refers to their zeal for the jzhad against the Franks. This is to say that, because of 
his previous feats of war against the crusaders and his taking hold of Melitene 
and the Euphrates region, Qilij Arslan was considered the right person to assume 
a leading role in the wars against the Christian enemies. The attitude of the 
people of Harràn reflects a growing esteem for the Anatolian potentate, who had 
grown into a ruler of supra-regional importance for the Muslims in Upper Mes- 
opotamia. Ghuzzoghli’s plan to invite Qilij Arslan to Mosul seems to have been 
motivated by the same expectations. 

This leads us to the circumstances following the battle of Irbil in November 
1106, when Ghuzzoghli on behalf of Jokermish's under-age son made every effort 
to ward off Jawult Saqàw. Since the latter acted as the sultan's subordinate com- 
mander, Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa refrained from intervening in this conflict and 
abided by his allegiance to the sultan. Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, the shikna of Bagh- 
dad, was unable to find supporters among the other parties.??? Qilij Arslan thus 
was the only potentate to become actively involved in the struggle for Mosul.??* 
At that moment he apparently felt strong enough to oppose Sultan Muhammad 
Tapar and his supporters. In the meantime Jawuli Saqaw put Mosul under siege 
and exerted psychological pressure on the defenders by parading Jokermish be- 
fore the city walls until he died.??? Jawuli tried to win over high-ranking notables 
and former companions of Jokermish, but his efforts were of no avail because of 
the townspeople's resistance.**° In early 1107 Qilij Arslan eventually sallied forth 
and encamped outside Nisibis in order to enlist more troops. The notables and 
military chiefs of Mosul entered negotiations and exchanged oaths with him, and 
thus he entered the city on 22 March 1107.79’ 

Who supported this campaign apart from Jokermish’s adherents? Ibn al-Athir 
stresses the fact that in the year of the Mosul expedition Qilij Arslan backed 
Emperor Alexios I in his war against Bohemond. Although Bohemond’s invasion 
actually took place several months after Qilij Arslan’s death in October 1107, it 
is clear that the preparations had already begun in early 1106.79? This makes it 
perfectly plausible that Alexios I during 1106 communicated with Qilij Arslan 
about sending auxiliary troops in view of the imminent Norman invasion. On 
account of previous agreements and his enmity with Bohemond, Qilij Arslan 
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complied with the emperor’s request. The bulk of the troops participating in his 
eastern campaign came not from Anatolia, but from the Euphrates region and 
the Diyar Bakr province. Ibrahim b. Yinal of Amid and Muhammad b. Jabaq of 
Kharput/Hisn Ziyad commanded two strongholds of outstanding significance in 
the region.*°9 Another loyal companion was the lord of al-Rahba, Muhammad 
b. al-Sabbàq, from the Bani Shabbàn clan, who had originally been installed by 
Duqàq of Damascus but became independent after the latter's death and recog- 
nized Qilij Arslan as his overlord.?*? After taking hold of Melitene, the Seljuk 
lord within a short period extended his sphere of influence over the lands south of 
the Anti-Taurus Mountains and, through the acquisition of Harran, over territo- 
ries situated in the vicinity of the Frankish-ruled city of Edessa. ?*! 

Nevertheless, Mosul was not taken by force but through a consensus between 
the Seljuk chief, his allies, and the representatives of Jokermish's regime. The 
available accounts do not yield many details about the negotiations leading to 
this result but concentrate on the public events, through which Qilij Arslan’s 
installation as legitimate ruler was stage managed. On arriving at the outskirts 
of Mosul, Qilij Arslan was escorted into the city by Jokermish's son, which shows 
that the Seljuk chief took up the government of the city with the support and 
approval of the local elite. In a second step, he removed Sultan Muhammad’s 
name from the Friday prayer and introduced his own along with that of the ca- 
liph. This was tantamount to an act of defiance against the sultan and his claims 
to Jokermish’s inheritance. With a number of additional measures, Qilij Arslan 
consolidated his position in Mosul and presented himself to the townspeople as a 
righteous ruler struggling to overcome the grievances of the past. He appointed 
a new castellan instead of Ghuzzoghli, a new judge (gadi), and a new city chief 
(ra’is); he abolished unjust taxes and dispensed justice in public assemblies.?*? 

The Muslim tradition stresses the Seljuk leader’s qualities as an autonomous 
ruler, who distinguishes himself from the governors and :4fà' holders subject to 
Sultan Muhammad. In contrast to his predecessor Jokermish, Qilij Arslan drew 
his legitimacy directly from the caliph, as is expressed in the formula employed in 
the Friday prayer. This doubtlessly was an important step towards the creation of 
an independent principality, which was solely based on the authority of the Ana- 
tolian Seljuk branch and forthrightly discarded the Great Seljuk sultan's claim to 
supremacy. The conquest of Mosul was only a brief episode but had long-lasting 
effects on the Anatolian Seljuks’ ideology. For the first time, they assumed the 
role of a supra-regional power, which extended its influence from central Asia 
Minor deep into the Muslim heartlands of the northern Jazira. There are strik- 
ing similarities with the procedure followed 14 years earlier (1093) in Nicaea. In 
this case, too, Anna Komnene, our only extant source, speaks of measures bol- 
stering the newly arrived Seljuk scion, such as the bestowal of prerogatives upon 
the Turkish military chiefs, the reorganization of the local administration, and 
public acts highlighting the new ruler's claims to legitimacy. Qilij Arslan heavily 
relied upon the legacy of his father Sulayman in his attempt to introduce a con- 
cept of dynastic succession. It may be assumed, however, that his monarchical 
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ambitions grew much stronger after his victories against the Franks in 1101 and 
again after the conquest of Melitene in 1105. Oilij Arslan's entry into Mosul in 
March 1107 formed the pinnacle of this gradual rise to uncontested sovereignty. 

Both the seizure of Nisibis and the takeover in Mosul were acts of defiance to- 
wards the political groups in the region. Threatened by this dangerous encroach- 
ment on his realm, Ilghazi b. Artuq sided with Jawuli. So did a large section of 
Jokermish’s troops.?*? Upon his initial failure to take possession of Mosul, Jawuli 
retreated to Sinjar. There he received a letter from Ridwàn of Aleppo that called 
upon him to fight the Franks in Syria, for nobody else was able to repel them. 
Seemingly, Jawuli deemed himself too weak to engage in a pitched battle with 
Qilij Arslan and thus moved westward in compliance with the instructions Sultan 
Muhammad had given to him. After securing the support of Ridwan of Aleppo, 
to whom he pledged loyalty and support in his struggle against the Franks, he 
turned against the lord of al-Rahba, one of Oilij Arslan’s vassals in the Euphrates 
region.?^* The treacherous behavior of a group of soldiers from the local garrison 
enabled him to seize and sack al-Rahba on 19 May 1107, and so the local ruler 
Muhammad b. al-Sabbàq was forced to submit to Jawulr's rule. In view of his 
growing strength, Oilij Arslàn's coalition of forces began to disintegrate. 

The two armies met halfway between al-Rahba and Mosul at a site near the 
Khabir River. On 13 July 1107 Jawuli attacked the enfeebled troops of Qiljj 
Arslan and routed them. Realizing that the battle was lost, Qily Arslan plunged 
into the river on horseback, was swept along by the flow and drowned. Qilij Ar- 
slan's newly established realm in Upper Mesopotamia, which within such a short 
period came to extend over a broad strip of land from Melitene to Harran, al- 
Rahba, and Mosul, collapsed, and Mosul fell into the hands of Jawuli Saqaw. i 
He restored the Friday prayer in the name of Sultan Muhammad and sent Qilij 
Arslan’s son Malikshah (= Shahinshah), who had been left behind by his father 
along with an emir and a detachment of his army, as prisoner to the sultan's 
court. Habashi, a son of Jokermish and lord of Jazirat b. ‘Umar, and Ghuzzoghli 
were forced to pay a tribute of 6,000 dinars in exchange for a peace treaty.7*° 

A remarkable detail concerning the political concept lying behind the Seljuk 
chief's expansionist objectives is revealed in Ibn al-Athir's concluding statement: 
*When Qilij Arslàn saw his soldiers being defeated, he knew that, if he were cap- 
tured, they would do with him what someone who has broken a peace treaty is 
supposed to suffer, especially because he had opposed the sultan in his lands and 
with respect to the title of sultan (ism al-saltana).” This is the only explicit reference 
to the fact that Qilij Arslan’s invasion of Upper Mesopotamia was connected with 
an attempt to lay claim to the title of sultan. The omission of the sultan’s name in 
the Friday prayer of Mosul had made plain that the new ruler openly rejected the 
suzerainty of Muhammad Tapar and the Great Seljuk dynasty in the region. The 
perennial civil strife among the kinsmen and sons of Sultan Malikshah and var- 
ious insurrections initiated by other family members must have seriously under- 
mined the claims of Malikshah’s descendants to possess exclusive pre-eminence 
within the dynasty. Nothing indicates that Qilij Arslan was actually proclaimed 
sultan by his followers, but Ibn al-Athir’s allusion implies that the Seljuk lord 
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intended to establish a rival sultanate based in Anatolia and Upper Mesopotamia 
with favorable prospects for further expansion. 
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Caliph, pp. 136-38. 
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. 229; Turan, Dogu Anadolu, pp. 161-62; Vath, Fiirstentiimer, pp. 47-48; Ongiil, 
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adrakani ajalt kuntu shahidan sa’iran ft jihad, “No, I shall go on. If I recover I shall fulfill 
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9 New contact and 
conflict zones 


Succession and disintegration among the Anatolian 
Seljuks, 1107-10 


Qilij Arslàn's death on the battlefield brought the centralizing authority that 
had begun to take shape in the nascent Seljuk principality suddenly to grief. 
Despite the strengthening of the Anatolian Seljuks’ dynastic identity in the years 
after 1101, the lordship’s internal cohesion was still primarily contingent upon 
personal ties of allegiance among the Seljuk emirs, the warrior elite, and the 
non-Turkish indigenous populace recognizing their authority. There were as 
yet no mechanisms regulating succession procedures within the Seljuk family or 
institutions vouchsafing the central administration’s stability irrespective of the 
supreme chief’s integrative power. As a result, the ruler’s death unavoidably led 
to the principality’s disintegration into various competing factions. Their chiefs 
drew their strength and revenues from urban centers remaining under their 
control and gathered around different representatives of Seljuk dynastic claims. 
Broadly speaking, this was a constant feature in the miera development of the 
Anatolian Seljuk sultanate throughout the twelfth century.! 

In the years after 1107 the surviving members of the Seljuk house and various 
groups of the Turkish military elite rallied around the deceased ruler’s four sons 
Shāhinshäh, ‘Arab, Mas'üd, and Tughril Arslan, something that clearly indicates 
that the dynastic principle established by Sulayman b. Qutlumush and his me 
cessors had found common acceptance as a predominant source of legitimacy.” 
The eldest son, Shahinshah, who had accompanied his father to Mosul, seems to 
have remained under arrest at the court of Sultan Muhammad Tapar for some 
years. In the meantime, the dowager princess (Khatün) and her son Tughril 
Arslan established their authority in the recently acquired city of Melitene. Accord- 
ing to Michael the Syrian, who gives plenty of information about the situation of 
his hometown in these years, Tughril’s mother first did away with her son’s atabeg 
Pizmish (Bozmish) by collaborating with another local chief called Il-Arslan. The 
latter became her husband but thereafter was imprisoned on account of unjust 
exactions from the local population and was handed over to Sultan Muhammad 
Tapar.? Apparently, the potentates in Melitene sought to demonstrate a certain 
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degree of obedience to the Seljuk sultan while at the same time building up a 
network of alliances at a local level. In 1113 Khātūn married the Artuqid emir 
Balak b. Bahram, nephew of Suqmàn of Hisn Kayfa and Ilghàzi of Mardin, who 
was creating his own lordship in the Khanzit district east of Melitene. He had 
managed to take hold of the fortress of Bula (Palu) near the confluence of the 
Arsanias and the Euphrates Rivers and expanded his influence towards Khas 
pete/Hisn Ziyad, which was to become the center of his ephemeral principality.* 
Seemingly, Balak rapidly gained a powerful position among the potentates in the 
Euphrates region and thus was deemed the most suitable protector of the Seljuk 
branch residing in nearby Melitene.? 

Being backed up by Balak, Khatin and her son were able to pursue their own 
goals in the region: the acquisition of new territories and the forging of coalitions 
with Christian and Muslim powers in their vicinity. In about 1114, apparently in 
view of the increasing pressure built up against him, the ruler of Kharpete/Hisn 
Ziyad (asbasalar d-Hisna dh-Ziyad) sold his city to the “sultan of Melitene” (sultan 
d-Militini) in exchange for a sum of money and other places. Apart from a brief 
interlude, during which the city was temporarily occupied by troops subject to 
the Great Seljuk sultan, Kharpete/Hisn Ziyad henceforth was part of the united 
lordships of Balak and Tughril Arslan, which extended over territories of the oe 
Byzantine borderland’s central section in the Euphrates and Arsanias Valleys.° 
Already prior to the marriage with Balak, in 1111 the Turks of Melitene had be- 
gun to invade areas of the Jayhàn region and thus lay claims to the Jang of the 
lordship of Mar'ash, which stood under the suzerainty of Antioch.’ The geog- 
raphy of the area certainly encouraged expansionist tendencies similar to those 
observed several decades earlier in the time of Philaretos Brachamios. Yet in the 
1110s the political situation of the Turkish emirates in the Euphrates region was 
also determined by a twofold pressure, which partly emanated from the Franks 
of Antioch and Edessa in the south and partly from the rivaling Dànishmandid 
and Mangujak emirates in Sebasteia and Erzincan in the north. Therefore, after 
Balak b. Bahram’s death in 1124, Melitene was no longer able to maintain its 
independence and rapidly reverted to Danishmandid rule. For several decades, 
the city remained out of the Anatolian Seljuks’ reach. 8 

Parts of Cappadocia northwest of the Euphrates River stood under the control 
of a chieftain called Asan. As has been mentioned already, he made his first ap- 
pearance in 1097 in a battle fought against Bohemond’s army near Herakleia.? 
Apparently, he managed to survive the onslaught of the crusading hosts and the 
power struggles between various Turkish emirs. Yet the scanty pieces of infor- 
mation provided by Anna Komnene hardly allow us to arrive at safe conclusions 
regarding Asan's exact relationship with the Seljuks of Konya and the Danish- 
mandid emirate.! At any rate, it is noteworthy that prior to Shahinshah’s return 
to Konya Asan appears as the leader of a major campaign against Byzantine ter- 
ritories in western Asia Minor.!! It may be assumed that he maintained close ties 
with the Seljuk scions in Konya and thus became directly involved in the military 
operations in central Anatolia. It remains open to question, however, whether he 
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actually held power in Konya. Nor is there sufficient evidence to prove that he 
was a son of Qilij Arslan’s brother Kulan Arslan, as Osman Turan suggests. |? 

As regards the situation in Konya itself, the available information is extremely 
scarce. The two brothers 'Arab and Mas'üd seem to have imposed their rule 
for some time, but it is unclear whether this happened on account of a formal 
proclamation by the Turkish elite in Konya. Ibn al-Qalanisi is the only source to 
assert that Shahinshah returned from captivity in early 503/31 July 1109-19 July 
1110 (in about August 1109). If we believe the same source, the young prince 
fled from Muhammad Tapar's camp, which points to ongoing frictions with the 
Great Seljuk sultan and took power by killing ibn 'ammihi (his cousin). Turan iden- 
tifies the latter with Asan, but there is no evidence supporting this assumption. 
Bar Hebraeus, instead, claims that Shahinshah was “sent” by the sultan, and 
a later Arab historian even talks about a Muslim jurist (fagih), whom people in 
Konya reportedly entrusted with negotiating the prince’s release." In this case, 
Muhammad Tapar's decision could be interpreted as an attempt to intervene in 
the internal succession procedures of the Anatolian Seljuks and thus to increase 
his influence in the principahty. 

This version is partly corroborated by the fact that Sultan Muhammad in 
this period generally sought to increase his influence on the local emirates of 
northern Iraq and Syria and took a much more aggressive stance towards the 
crusader states.! The leading proponent of this policy was the sultan’s staunch 
emir Mawdüd b. Altüntakin, who in September 1108, after a siege of several 
months, managed to take power in Mosul and expel the insurgent governor 
Jawult b. Saqaw." Nevertheless, the greatest part of the forces supporting Sultan 
Muhammad and Mawdüd were based in western Iran, Azerbaijan, the Lake 
Van region, and northern Iraq. The lords in Diyar Bakr and Syria, instead, te- 
naciously strove to maintain their independence. Hence, the rulers in central 
Anatolia could hardly have felt much pressure in submitting to the Great Seljuk 
sultan. Il-Arslan's extradition to the sultan may indicate some temporary influ- 
ence in Melitene, but this was rather an isolated incident without lasting implica- 
tions. As for the events in Konya after Shahinshah’s arrival, Michael the Syrian 
refers to Mas'üd's imprisonment. The chronicler implies that this was the reason 
for the future conflict between the two brothers, in the course of which Mas'üd 
allied with Emir Ghazi b. Danishmand and was later on ambushed and blinded 
his brother.!® ‘Arab’s death is also noted on this occasion, but he apparently died 
much later in the 1120s.’ 

Putting the available evidence together, one gains the impression that we are 
mainly dealing with internal rivalries between Qilij Arslan’s sons, who in the years 
after 1107 were largely isolated from what was going on in the Euphrates region 
and the Armenian highlands. The gradual consolidation of the local potentates 
in this area, such as the Danishmandids, the Mangujak emirate, the Artugids, 
and the Seljuk branch in Melitene, favored the emergence of a separate Turkish- 
Muslim sphere, which interacted with a complicated patchwork of Frankish and 
Armenian lords in the region. At that time, the influence of the Anatolian Seljuks 
was largely confined to the central Anatolian plateau west of Cappadocia. 
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The great Seljuk sultanate’s last involvement in Syria 
and eastern Anatolia 


The meager results of Sultan Muhammad’s attempts in the years 1111-15 to 
create a broad coalition against the crusader states clearly illustrate the deep- 
rooted changes the Muslim-Christian frontier zone in northern Syria and 
Upper Mesopotamia had undergone since the 1090s. After 1110, except for some 
Fatimid strongholds, all ports along the Syrian and Palestinian coast stood under 
Frankish control. Serious setbacks, such as the Frankish conquest of al-Atharib 
a few miles west of Aleppo, fomented fears that the crusaders soon would attack 
more Muslim territories in Syria.?? A delegation of representatives from Aleppo, 
who stirred up riots in the mosques of Baghdad so as to urge the sultan to support 
the war against the crusaders, is indicative of the panic that spread among large 
sections of the local population.?! 

In this context, Muslim sources mention the arrival of a Byzantine embassy at 
the court of Sultan Muhammad Tapar in Jumada II 504/15 December 1110-12 
January 1111, the first diplomatic contact with the Seljuk sultanate after the death 
of Malikshah in 1092.?* The purpose of this mission was apparently related to 


Emperor Alexios I’s attempts to create a coalition of forces against Tancred of 
Antioch. 


In Jumada II of this year an emissary from the king of the Romans (mutam- 
allik al-Rüm) arrived with presents, precious objects, and letters (murasalat). 
His message urged [the court of Baghdad] to wage war on the Franks, to 
attack them, to gather forces so as to expel them from these provinces, to be 
no longer negligent in dealing with them, and to be eager to kill them before 
the mischief they have caused becomes too great and their evil too terrible. 
He [i.e., the emperor] claimed that he had prevented them from reaching 
the lands of the Muslims and had waged war on them. But since they seek 
to gain them [i.e., the Muslim lands] so that their troops and reinforcements 
continue to come to the Islamic lands, he needs to flatter them and to allow 
them to cross and to help them in their goals and purposes, as exigency re- 
quires. And he verbosely instigated and stirred [the Muslims] up to gather 
forces in order to fight them [i.e., the Franks] and to fend them off from these 
regions with an alliance against them.?? 


In spite of the rhetorical exaggeration in Ibn al-Qalanisi’s account, there is no 
reason to doubt the reliability of this piece of information, the gist of which is 
corroborated by another independent Arabic source. The idea of instigating the 
Seljuk sultanate to a large-scale campaign against the Franks is in tune with 
the emperor’s deep disappointment about the failure of his plans regarding 
the princedom of Antioch, as is described in great detail by Anna Komnene.?* 
Within a period of two years following the treaty of Devol (September 1108), 
Tancred had managed to strengthen his principality significantly. Apart from a 
number of military achievements, this is mainly due to the agreement that King 
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Baldwin I and the leading Frankish potentates reached in the summer of 1109.2? 


The settlement of the disputes among Tancred, Baldwin of Edessa, Raymond's 
son Bertrand, and others regarding their claims to the newly founded county of 
Tripoli and other territories as well as the ongoing Frankish expansion frustrated 
the implementation of what Byzantium and the Norman lords of Antioch had 
agreed upon in 1108. Tancred forthrightly rejected all propositions an imperial 
embassy submitted to him.?® After Tancred's taking possession of Laodikeia and 
the main cities of the Cilician plain in 1108-1109, the Franks forced Tripoli into 
submission in July of 1109, seized Sidon and Beirut in 1110, and put Tyre under 
siege in 1111-12. Simultaneously, they achieved other territorial gains in the re- 
gion east of the Orontes Valley.” Hence, Alexios I had two options for pursuing 
his goals further. He could instigate a powerful external foe against the Franks, 
as he attempted to do with his embassy to the sultan's court, or he could divide 
the Frankish coalition, as he would try to do in late 1111 and early 1112 by en- 
trusting Manuel Boutoumites with a mission to Bertrand of Tripoli and King 
Baldwin I.?? It is certainly an overestimation of Byzantine influence to assume 
that it was the emperor's embassy to Baghdad that induced Sultan Muhammad 
to proclaim the jihad against the Franks.?? Yet the imperial court seems to have 
been aware of the fact that the Frankish expansion affected both Byzantine and 
Muslim territories in the East and thus may have hoped to find fertile ground for 
its requests, as a statement of Ibn al-Athir suggests.?? 

There certainly were strong sentiments in favor of a united Muslim front 
against the Franks. Yet the attitudes of the potentates in the region were by no 
means uniform. The disintegration caused by the Seljuk dynastic wars and the 
ensuing consolidation of various Turkish local lordships in the Armenian high- 
lands and the Euphrates region had caused a rupture of ties with the Great Seljuk 
sultanate. This situation is clearly reflected in the composition of the allied 
forces participating in the conquest of Mosul and, later on, in the invasion of 
the Frankish territories. Apart from Mawdid and the sultan's son Mas'üd, who 
held the supreme command of these expeditions, the coalition included powerful 
emirs of Sultan Muhammad's entourage: the sons of Bursuq, Ilbaki, Zanki, and 
Bursuq of Hamadhàn; Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, the military prefect of Iraq; warlords 
of Azerbaijan like Ahmadil of Maragha; Kurdish emirs like Abi l-Hayjà' of Irbil; 
Sukman al-Qutbi of Akhlat, who in May 1109 had taken hold of Mayyafariqin; 
and Tamirak of Sinjar.?! 

Contrarily, the Turkish lords in regions adjacent to the Frankish territories 
only reluctantly collaborated with the Seljuk coalition and, at times, even pre- 
ferred to side with the Franks against the united Muslim forces. Apparently, the 
fear of being reduced to a vassal status was greater than the Frankish menace. 
Ilghazi of Mardin only halfheartedly dispatched his son Ayaz. Ridwan of Aleppo 
forthrightly refused to collaborate with the Seljuk commanders.?? Tughtakin of 
Damascus, who met the allied leaders near Ma'arrat al-Nu'màn, was suspicious 
of their intentions and thus started peace talks with the Franks.?? Despite their 
political differences, however, Tughtakin and Mawdüd seem to have established 
friendly relations with each other. After a series of raids carried out by King 
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Baldwin of Jerusalem in the spring of 1113, they eventually collaborated and 
undertook a counter-attack on the Jordan Valley and places in Palestine." This 
alliance came to a sudden end with Mawdüd's murder at the hands of a Batini 
assassin during the Friday prayer in the mosque of Damascus on 12 September 
1113.55 His successor as governor of Mosul, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, was ordered to 
continue the war against the Franks. He relied upon largely the same coalition of 
forces, but after a brief siege of Edessa in April and May 1115, the Seljuk troops 
withdrew to Sumaysat.°° 

In the same year, Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi engaged in a fierce conflict with the 
Artuqids of Mardin and Hisn Kayfa and with Tughtakin of Damascus. Under the 
menace of military interventions by the sultan’s army, these rulers concluded new 
treaties with the princedom of Antioch and Emir Khir Khan of Hims.?/ Asare- 
sult, the Seljuk alliance, which had come into being in order to build up a united 
Muslim front against the crusader states, eventually faced a coalition of Muslim 
and Christian potentates in Syria and the Diyar Bakr province. This coalition 
enlisted large numbers of Turkmen troops for the common goal of preventing 
Sultan Muhammad and the emir of Mosul from extending their influence over 
Syria. After some initial successes in taking Muslim- and Christian-held places 
like Hamah, Kafartab, and Buza'à, a last major invasion of Seljuk forces under 
the command of Emir Bursuq b. Bursuq of Hamadhan ended with a crushing 
defeat inflicted by Roger, regent of Antioch (1112-19), in the battle of Sarmin in 
September 1115.38 This event sealed the end of the jihad movement led by the 
Great Seljuk sultanate and the emirate of Mosul. 

By that time, the Turkish emirates in Syria and Upper Mesopotamia had sig- 
nificantly cemented their position as autonomous entities and thus were able to 
distance themselves from the Great Seljuk sultanate as an authority claiming 
supreme rule over the Turkish military elite. The idea of building up a unified 
Muslim front against the Franks had gained momentum in view of the growing 
territorial expansion and military power of the Christian principalities. Yet the 
potentates in the Christian-Muslim frontier zone were not willing to support this 
policy in exchange for their submission to Seljuk claims. This overall tendency 
seems to have been an important factor in the formation of a dynastic ideology 
in the Turkish emirates of eastern Anatolia and the Armenian highlands. A sec- 
ondary result was a new westward shift in the political orientation of the Anato- 
lian Seljuks, who in the years after 1107 abandoned their expansionist attempts 
towards the Euphrates region and turned their military power once more against 
the Byzantine territories. 


New defensive structures in western 
Asia Minor, 1109-13 


While Qilij Arslan’s struggle with the Great Seljuk sultanate was brought to a 
conclusion in Upper Mesopotamia, it was in the western parts of Asia Minor that 
the imperial government of Constantinople during the 1110s managed to put a 
halt to the Turks’ westward expansion. As a result, the frontier zone separating 
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the two sides assumed a clearer shape and certain contact and conflict areas came 
into being, which by and large persisted until the thirteenth century. The re- 
gion in question straddled parts of the ancient provinces of Phrygia, Pisidia, and 
Lycaonia and can be roughly located between the fortress of Akroinon (Afyon- 
karahisar), the Sultan Mountains, Lake Tessarakonta Martyron (Eber/Aksehir 
Gölü), and Lake Pousgouse (Beyşehir Golii).°9 The backbone of this stabilization 
was a new defensive system created by Emperor Alexios I and his subordinate 
commanders in the years 1110-16 in reaction to a series of large-scale invasions 
launched by the Anatolian Seljuks. In the course of these campaigns, which af- 
fected the whole area between the Propontis coastland, the western fringes of 
Phrygia, and the Upper Meander Valley, the Byzantine army pursued a success- 
ful strategy of warding off hostile assaults while simultaneously affording protec- 
tion to the local population. Attempts to recover parts of the Anatolian plateau 
and the newly established Seljuk capital of Konya failed, but western Asia Minor 
reached its highest degree of safety and security since the 1070s. 

The imperial troops succeeded in expelling the Turks from the littoral and the 
Meander Valley and pushed as far as Polybotos and Philomelion near the north- 
ern and southern shores of Lake Tessarakonta Martyron respectively. Yet, until 
the later years of Alexios I’s reign, they were unable to block the invasion routes 
leading from Phrygia to the river valleys of western Asia Minor and the south- 
ern coastland. The overall situation remained extremely unstable, and warrior 
groups of varying size could easily spread in various directions. Byzantine com- 
manders made efforts to rebuild or fortify strongpoints and to secure sensitive ar- 
eas from hostile attacks, but the results were swiftly overturned by new invasions. 
A case in point is the expedition of Eumathios Philokales datable to about 1109.*° 
Fierce conflicts on the Balkan Peninsula and especially the dangerous Norman 
invasion forced Alexios to transfer his troops to the West, thus neglecting the 
territories recovered between 1098 and 1105 in western and southern Asia Minor 
and at the Syrian littoral. As has been shown above, in the years after 1101 the 
Anatolian Seljuks were preoccupied with the conflict with the Danishmandid 
emirate and Qilij Arslan I’s eastward expansion. ‘Treaties with the imperial gov- 
ernment affirmed the status quo in the Byzantine-Turkish border zone and inten- 
sified certain forms of collaboration, such as the dispatch of Turkish auxiliary 
troops against the Normans.* This brought about a stagnation of military ac- 
tivities and a certain stabilization of political and administrative structures on 
both sides of the frontier in western Asia Minor. But due to other priorities, the 
imperial government could hardly proceed to other improvements of the existing 
defensive structures. 

Hence, the 1109 expedition primarily aimed at rebuilding towns and fortresses 
along the Aegean coastland from Smyrna to Attaleia and at repopulating the 
region by offering incentives to the indigenous population, who had fled to safer 
areas, to return to their hometowns. It is not known when and under what cir- 
cumstances Attaleia, one of the major ports on the southern coast of Asia Minor, 
was attacked and devastated by Turkish invaders."? As has been shown above, 
the place was of paramount importance not only for protecting the Pamphylian 
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coast and its hinterland but also for maintaining lines of communication with the 
Byzantine strongholds further east and the naval base in Cyprus. Eumathios 
also managed to repair Adramyttion (Edremit) and to repopulate the town, but 
he was unable to extend his work to other regions of the Aegean littoral because 
of the emergence of new Turkish invaders arriving from the East. Anna men- 
tions warriors in the region of Lampe in the Upper Meander Valley and a large 
invading force of 24,000 men led by Asan, the lord of Cappadocia.** The former 
may have been a group of Turkish nomads who invaded the Meander Valley 
during the summer season in order to pillage towns and fertile agricultural areas 
along the river and its lateral valleys. Asan’s forces seem to have consisted of a 
large gathering of troops from various Seljuk territories. Anna’s report makes us 
believe that this expedition took place in retaliation for atrocities perpetrated by 
the Byzantine troops, but if this were the case one would primarily expect spon- 
taneous counter-attacks of Turkish warriors living close to the borderland. In this 
case, it seems more likely that we are dealing with a well-prepared, concerted 
action, which materialized in collaboration with the Seljuks of Konya. 

Unlike the nomads who stayed in Lampe only to be crushed by a detachment 
of Philokales’ army, Asan's troops deeply penetrated the western coastland and 
reached Philadelpheia, where the soldiers of Philokales had entrenched them- 
selves, and thence split up into various directions: one group moved southwest- 
ward across the Boz Mountains towards Kelbianon (Kiraz) at the Kaystros River 
(Küçük Menderes); another advanced westward to Nymphaion (near Kemalpaşa) 
and Smyrna; and a third group headed in a northerly direction towards Chli- 
ara (Kırkağaç) and Pergamos (Bergama). The underlying strategy was to swarm 
out in a fan-shaped manner in order to bypass the Byzantine defenders and to 
take as much booty as possible. Anna’s account conveys the impression that the 
Byzantines did not have much difficulty checking the invaders and forcing them 
back to the Anatolian plateau. Yet it cannot be ruled out that she glosses over 
problems and shortcomings that would have shed a negative light on her father’s 
handling of the situation.*? 

During the years following this campaign, the defensive measures of the im- 
perial government mainly concentrated on the western coastland from the Hel- 
lespont and the shores of Mysia (Biga Yarimadasi) as far as the Meander Valley. 
Philadelpheia continued to be a strongpoint of crucial significance, controlling 
the access routes from the central Anatolian plateau towards the Gulf of Smyrna. 
Since the Byzantine re-conquest in 1098, the city was held by a strong garrison 
under the command of Constantine Gabras and Monastras, who both belonged 
to the circle of Alexios I’s most intimate officers. Pergamos and Chliara were the 
main points blocking the routes leading across the Kaikos River (Bakir Gay) into 
the northwestern edge of Asia Minor. Adramyttion situated further north at the 
mouth of the gulf opposite the island of Lesbos provided additional protection to 
the coastland of Mysia and the Propontis.*” 

In 1110 or 1111, upon the arrival of messages about the imminent attacks of 
the Seljuk ruler Shahinshah on Philadelpheia and the coastal area, the imperial 
government sought to further improve the defensive structures in western Asia 
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Minor.*® This time, the main objective was to strengthen the military forces in 
the threatened region by transferring troops from Thrace across the Hellespont 
and the Skamandros River to the Thrakesion theme, i.e., the central section of 
the Aegean coast around the Gulf of Smyrna and the Hermos Valley (Gediz 
Nehri).? They were ordered to monitor the enemies’ movements closely with the 
aid of scouts." In addition, the Byzantines relied on strategic advantages offered 
by the geographic position of the fortress of Philadelpheia, which they used as an 
advanced outpost for the troops defending the Thrakesion region. Perhaps after 
the end of the winter season 1111/12, Constantine Gabras sallied forth with his 
troops from Philadelpheia and defeated the Turkish invaders near Kelbianon east 
of Sardis.?! The Turks reportedly penetrated the Byzantine provinces by two dif- 
ferent routes. A northern one “through the regions of Sinaos” may be identified 
with the route leading from Kotyaion (Kütahya) via Azanoi (near Çavdarhisar) 
to Syanos (Simav) in northwestern Phyrgia, from where another route continued 
southwestward towards Sardis.?? A southern one à tiis t8iws KaAovpEévNs Aoíac, 
a term usually synonymous with Thrakesion, in all likelihood can be identified 
with one of the connections between the Meander Valley and the Anatolian pla- 
teau leading from Philomelion or Antioch of Pisidia (near Yalvaç) to Apameia 
(Dinar) near the region in which the source of the Meander River is located.?? In 
sum, the imperial defensive strategy proved effective. Upon the invaders’ defeat, 
Shahinshah entered negotiations about a peace treaty with Emperor Alexios I, 
and the hostilities were temporarily terminated.?* 

The situation farther east was characterized by an overall state of insecurity 
and instability, which was even more exacerbated by the seditious behavior of 
recalcitrant local lords. Anna mentions a certain Michael of Amastris (Amasra 
at the Black Sea coast), who took possession of Akroinon (Afyonkarahisar) and 
pillaged the environs of the town. He was defeated by Byzantine troops under 
George, the son of Dekanos, and was brought in chains to Constantinople. The 
emperor at first sentenced him to death but then pardoned him and sought to win 
him over by lavishing gifts upon him.?? The episode shows that the imperial gov- 
ernment, though concentrating its defensive efforts mainly on the western shores 
and river valleys, still kept an eye on fortified places in the interior of Phrygia by 
dispatching troops and governors. At the same time, Constantinople sought to 
regain the loyalty of local elements that defied the authority of the central gov- 
ernment. Emperor Alexios I apparently wished to avoid violent reactions on the 
part of Michael's kinsmen and followers should the rebel be executed. Granting 
him amnesty was a sign of good will, which signaled Alexios' intent to tighten re- 
lations with the remnants of the Greek nobility in Asia Minor. Alexios also feared 
that these people would end up collaborating with the Turks against the imperial 
government. Akroinon was a hub in the road network of central Anatolia, where 
routes led northwestward to Kotyaion and Bithynia and southeastward to the 
Meander Valley.) Exerting firm control over this area was of vital importance for 
fending offattacks directed against the Byzantine provincesin western Asia Minor. 

As early as 1113, hostilities broke out again with a new Turkish invasion 
advancing most likely via Akroinon and Kotyaion towards Bithynia and the 
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Hellespont region." Once again the Turkish forces split up into several detach- 
ments: one group attacked Nicaea and adjacent regions; a commander called 
Monolykos pillaged the territories around Askanian Lake (Iznik Gólü) and then 
advanced along the Propontis coastland to Prousa (Bursa), Apollonias at the 
Rhyndakos, Lopadion, and Kyzikos, which was seized after being abandoned by 
the local governor; farther south there was the contingent of two chieftains called 
Kontogmes and Emir Mouchoumet who, along with their booty and captives, 
headed towards Poimanenon (Eski Manyas) a fortress south of Lake Kus near 
Kyzikos. At the same time, Monolykos continued his march, passing through the 
entire Hellespont region via Pareos, Abydos (Çanakkale), and Adramyttion until 
he reached Chliara on the Kaikos River (Bakır Qay1).?? Over the whole distance, 
Monolykos met no resistance nor did he lose any of the booty he had taken.?? The 
Byzantine garrisons in the aforementioned strongholds in the Hellespont region 
and the province of Lydia apparently adopted a passive wait-and-see attitude. 
They stayed behind the walls and watched the enemy's movements, perhaps in 
expectation of the emperor's orders or a counter-attack by the imperial troops. 
As is attested by the case of Eustathios Kamytzes, the governor of Nicaea, the 
local commanders exchanged letters with the imperial camp, through which they 
informed the emperor about the whereabouts of the Turkish forces and received 
instructions on how to behave. Kamytzes was explicitly ordered to follow the 
enemy with 500 horsemen and to inform the emperor in writing about their 
movements but to refrain from attacks.°? 

The Turks chose a place called Aorata as a rallying point.?! It can perhaps be 
located somewhere in the vicinity of Poimanenon, as Anna's report may suggest, 
but the geographical details are by no means clear. From there they started their 
way back towards the Turkish territories on the Anatolian plateau, but the itin- 
erary of the invaders and their Byzantine pursuers can hardly be reconstructed. 
The main problem is the geographical position of a place called Akrokos and a 
nearby plain covered by reeds and called media tfjg Tenetac.°? Anna describes 
it as being located “between Philadelpheia and Akrokos,”°* which excludes the 
possibility of identifying Akrokos with Akroinon, as has been proposed, because 
of the great distance between the two towns. Locating the place close to Phila- 
delpheia, however, would mean that the Turkish forces, rather than heading back 
via Kotyaion towards Phrygia, chose a route farther south situated in regions well 
protected by Byzantine military contingents and far away from any supplies and 
reinforcements. The Turkish troops carried with them a large baggage train with 
booty and captives, which was in constant danger of being caught in an ambush. 
This alternative, therefore, seems highly improbable. The question cannot be 
resolved on the basis of the available data, but it is certainly much more plausible 
to locate the Turkish retreat somewhere on the routes leading from the Makestos 
or the Rhyndakos Valley eastward to Akroinon rather than in the region south 
of the Hermos River. It seems reasonable to adopt another theory identifying 
Akrokos with a fortress near Egrigóz some 40 miles northwest of Kotyaion.9? 

Alexios Ps strategy was to follow the Turks at a certain distance to a suita- 
ble place to wipe them out in a pitched battle. Being informed by Eustathios 
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Kamytzes about the attacks on Nicaea, he sallied forth from Damalis, crossed 
the Gulf of Nikomedeia at a narrow passage between Aigialoi and Kibotos and 
thence continued to Nicaea and Malagina at the western bank of the Sangar- 
ios River. From there he crossed a mountainous region called Basilika and de- 
scended to Alethina and Akrokon.°° Anna’s location of Basilika near the hills of 
the Mysian Olympus (Uludağ) is too far west from the banks of the Sangarios 
River, where Alexios’ troops are said to have passed by. More likely, the imperial 
army crossed the Domaniç Mountain, which would be just north of Egrigóz, the 
possible location of Akrokon. In this way, Alexios reached the said stronghold 
prior to the arrival of the Turks in the nearby plain of Tepeia, where he attacked 
and routed them.” This victory by no means points to an overall superiority 
of the Byzantine forces. Smaller contingents could be easily trapped, as is il- 
lustrated by the imprudent assault of Eustathios Kamytzes, in which the latter 
was taken captive by the host of Mouchoumet and Kontogmes at Aorata near 
Poimanenon.5? 

Another challenge for the Byzantine defensive strategy was the high mobility 
of nomad warriors, which enabled groups of invaders to make good their losses 
and to receive fresh reinforcements. Mouchoumet and his companions seem to 
have been on the march from the Hellespont region towards Kotyaion when they 
were informed about their fellow invaders' defeat against the emperor in the 
battle of Tepeia. In order to reinforce his troops he allied “with the Turkmens 
living in Asia.”©? The term Tourkomanoi—its first and only occurrence in the 
Alexias—obviously refers to nomad groups in contrast to the forces of the Seljuks 
of Konya. Accordingly, "Asia" seems to refer to the upper parts of the Hermos 
and Meander Valleys and the fringes of the Anatolian plateau in central Phrygia, 
which were frequented by transhumant pastoralists, as is testified by the 1109 
attack," and offered easy access to the region where Mouchoumet was operat- 
ing. Despite this support, the Turkish chief was not strong enough to join battle 
with the emperor and thus concentrated his efforts on skirmishes with the rear- 
guard of Alexios' army. The losses on the Byzantine side seem to have been by 
no means negligible.! 

As a whole, one gains the impression that the imperial army in the 1113 cam- 
paign succeeded in ousting the Turkish troops from Bithynia and the Hellespont 
region and in maintaining its pre-dominance over the routes leading towards 
Dorylaion, Kotyaion, and farther southeastward to Akroinon and Polybotos. On 
the other hand, the farther east Byzantine troops advanced, the denser the pres- 
ence of Turkish raiders and nomads became and the more difficult it was to wield 
power over important strongholds. Unavoidably, a broad swathe of land stretching 
from the Sangarios Valley to Phrygia, Pisidia, and the Taurus Mountains became 
a fiercely contested no-man's land, in which fortified places constantly changed 
hands and neither side was able to impose its rule. As a result, the improvements 
of the Byzantine defensive structures mainly concentrated on regions close to the 
Propontis and Aegean coastland and some more remote outposts in the western 
river valleys. The latter were easily defensible and could be rapidly reinforced 
by relief forces from the capital or the Balkan provinces. The local garrisons in 
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fortresses like Nicaea, Prousa, Lopadion, Kyzikos, Poimanenon, Adramyttion, 
and Chliara confined themselves to a wait-and-watch strategy: they prevented 
hostile forces from entering these places, or, as happened in Kyzikos, they even 
withdrew in view of the enemy’s numerical superiority.” Eustathios Kamytzes’ 
defeat illustrates that isolated units were obviously not strong enough to check mas- 
sive assaults and had to collaborate with larger mobile forces in order to take 
effective action. A clear disadvantage of the Byzantine defensive system was that 
‘Turkish invaders met almost no obstacles during the initial stage of their ex- 
peditions and thus deeply penetrated Byzantine territories before being warded 
off. Larger contingents easily bypassed outposts like Kotyaion, Malagina, and 
Philadelpheia. Only if the numerical ratio between defenders and invaders was 
balanced, these strongholds proved adequate to stop the enemies’ onslaught, as is 
evidenced by the success of Constantine Gabras. At any rate, they served as suit- 
able rallying points, where larger units of mobile forces could gather and prepare 
to advance farther. Alexios’ march to Malagina and previous activities in the 
Phrygian frontier zone illustrate these procedures. Therefore, the maintenance 
and protection of advanced outposts in exposed regions was of primary impor- 
tance despite all perils and hardships the local garrisons were facing. 


Alexios I’s last advance to the Anatolian plateau 


A milestone in the formation of the Byzantine-Turkish borderland in central Asia 
Minor was the eventful year 1116, in which a new Seljuk invasion coincided with 
Emperor Alexios I’s last attempt to recover Konya. Anna Komnene does not ex- 
plain how and under what circumstances Konya became the capital of the Seljuk 
principality, but confines herself to the laconic statement that “there had been 
installed the soultanikion for Klitziasthlan."/? In this way she linked Qilij Arslan 
I with the old provincial center of Lycaonia, which became the Seljuks’ chief 
residence on the central Anatolian plateau."* 

A general problem of Anna’s narrative is its inaccuracy with respect to 
personal names, toponyms, and geographical details. Within the same sec- 
tion she calls the Seljuk ruler alternately XoAvnüg covàtáv and [ó BépBapos] 
Kiithiac@Adv, although she obviously refers to one and the same person and 
to a period in which both Sulayman b. Qutlumush (m. 1086) and Qilij Arslan 
I (m. 1107) had already passed away. In other passages, the Seljuk ruler 1s 
merely called 6 covAxávoc. 9 Only towards the end of her report when speaking 
about Shahinshah’s conflict with his brother Mas'üd does she suddenly switch 
to a phonetically recognizable transliteration of the sultan’s name, i.e., Xoioóv 
[sovatévoc].’” As regards geographical terms, Anna mentions the arrival of 
troops from Khurásan (Xoposáv), which has to be seen in connection with her 
reports concerning the Great Seljuk Empire in the time of Malikshàh and the 
civil strife of Tutush, Barkyaruq, and Muhammad Tapar. Just as in contempo- 
rary crusader chronicles, °? “Khurasan” did not designate the eastern Iranian 
province known by this name but referred more broadly to the Turks' mythical 
homeland and center of power in the East. 
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In general, there is a strong tendency to conflate different chronological layers, 
stretching from the death of Sulayman b. Qutlumush in 1086 to the death of 
Shahinshah in 1116, and to mix up the Seljuk sultanate in Iran and the central 
Islamic lands with the sultans in Asia Minor. Accordingly, the description of 
Konya as Qilij Arslan's residence should not be taken at face value. Nevertheless, 
the fact that Alexios in 1116 chose Konya as the target of his expedition because 
of its being the sultanate’s capital is an unmistakable terminus ante quem for the 
city’s gaining this position.? Qilij Arslan may have taken the first steps towards 
this direction in the time after 1101, but in view of his far-reaching ambitions in 
Upper Mesopotamia, it is more likely that the rise of Konya is causally linked 
with the restriction of Seljuk rule to the Anatolian plateau from 1107 onwards.?! 

Anna’s report provides some interesting details regarding the boundaries of 
the Seljuk realm vis-a-vis the Byzantine territories in the West. Yet it is important 
to note that there was hardly any clearly demarcated frontier zone. Rather we 
have to imagine a loose chain of strongholds exerting military control and po- 
litical authority over a certain perimeter. As for the emperor’s advance towards 
Konya in the autumn of 1116, the imperial army in a first stage proceeded from 
Nicaea to the plain of Dorylaion,?? from where it took the route leading via Sant- 
abaris (Bardakçı at the Barda Çayı) to Polybotos and Philomelion.9? The shortest 
way to Konya runs along the southern shores of Lake Tessarakonta Martyron 
(Eber/Aksehir Golii) and the Sultan Mountains. 

As in 1098, in 1116, too, Turkish garrisons controlled Polybotos and other 
strongholds east of Akroinon and north of the slopes of the Emir Mountains 
like Kedrea (a fortress on the Asar Tepesi north of Bayat)** and Amorion (Hisar 
east of Emirdag). The same applies to Philomelion southeast of Polybotos near 
the southeastern edge of Lake Eber/Aksehir. In Santabaris, Alexios is said to 
have dispatched detachments under the command of Eustathios Kamytzes and 
Michael Stypeiotes against Polybotos and Kedrea, the latter of which was in the 
hands of an emir called Poucheas, and against Amorion respectively.?? The area 
of Akroinon, 28 miles west of Polybotos, was firmly under Byzantine control after 
Michael of Amastris’ submission. This is attested to by the fact that it served as 
a camping place for the imperial army and as a meeting point for the emperor 
and the Seljuk ruler Shahinshah.96 Remarkably, all fortresses held by Turkish 
garrisons could be seized without difficulty. Poucheas allegedly was warned by 
two Scythian (= Pecheneg?) defectors of the arrival of the Byzantine army and 
abandoned Kedrea without putting up any resistance. In Polybotos, Kamytzes 
killed a large number of Turks and encamped in the area, where he awaited the 
arrival of the emperor.®’ An intriguing case is the fortress of Tyragion (Ilgin), 
situated a few miles east of Philomelion. Anna describes the town as being inhab- 
ited by Romaioi, who were friendly towards Sultan Shahinshah and defended 
him against his internal opponents.?? This episode took place after the renewal 
of the peace treaty with the emperor and the imperial army’s retreat. Thus, even 
in areas quite close to Konya, there still were some Greek enclaves recogniz- 
ing the emperor’s suzerainty. Presumably, they had entered agreements with the 
nearby Seljuk garrisons and secured a certain degree of autonomy in exchange 
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for payments of tribute. The attempts of the imperial army to evacuate people 
living in the frontier zone apparently did not entirely alter the character of the 
indigenous social fabric. 

The Seljuk defensive structures seemingly were not prepared for attacks of this 
size. The Turkish strongholds rather served as rallying points of raiders invading 
Byzantine territory or as observation posts monitoring the native population, no- 
mad groups moving between their winter and summer pastures, and Byzantine 
military garrisons stationed in Attaleia and in some isolated outposts situated in 
the western Taurus Mountains, the Upper Meander Valley, and Phrygia. As was 
noted above, the greatest part of the Byzantine troops was concentrated much 
farther west and thus the Turks were not expecting any immediate threats to 
the strongpoints they controlled. Nevertheless, for the Seljuks of Konya it was of 
crucial military significance to hold positions in the area bounded by Lake Eber/ 
Aksehir, Lake Pousgouse (Beysehir Gólü), and the Sultan Mountains. It was close 
to all main routes leading to Bithynia, the western coastland, the Meander Val- 
ley, and Lycia, regions that largely correspond to the objectives of Turkish raids 
at that time. 

The Turkish campaign the imperial government was facing in the spring and 
summer of 1116 mainly affected the heartland of the Byzantine defensive struc- 
tures in Bithynia and the Hellespont region.?? More specifically, Anna Komnene 
speaks about Turkish raiders moving in the plain below the mountain ranges of 
Lentiana and Kotoiraikia.?° The location of these places is unknown, but given 
that the main bases of the Byzantine defense in Mysia were Lopadion and Poima- 
nenon, we may assume that the author refers to the mountainous regions south or 
west of these strongholds. Another detachment of Turkish warriors reached the 
fortress of St. George at the northern shores of Lake Askanios near Nicaea. When 
the Turks on receiving the message of the emperor’s advance towards Nicaea 
retreated southeasterly, they were attacked by a Byzantine contingent under the 
command of Strabobasileios and Michael Stypeiotes stationed on the heights of 
Germia,?! which can be located near the Dindymon Mountain (Arayit Dağı) in 
the southeastern part of the Sivrihisar range southeast of Dorylaion.?? A small 
vanguard of Turkish warriors under the command of Monolykos entered into the 
region between Dorylaion and Nicaea in order to watch the moves of the impe- 
rial army and to prepare the invasion of the main force.” 

Emperor Alexios I organized the defense against the Turkish invaders by mov- 
ing back and forth between and establishing camps and defensive positions in 
Lopadion, certain fortresses at the Gulf of Nikomedia, such as Kibotos, Aer, 
and Helenoupolis, the strongholds of Nicaea and St. George at the shores of the 
Askanian Lake, and the Sangarios Valley. In this way, he afforded protection to 
the entire southern section of the Propontis littoral and large parts of Bithynia.** 
According to the exigencies of the military situation, he also extended his radius 
of action to other adjacent territories. In view of ongoing Turkish attacks, for 
instance, Alexios for some time moved his camp farther west to Poimamenon. Al- 
though he came too late to ward off the invaders, a detachment of lightly armed 
soldiers stopped them near a place called Kellia. Lopadion seems to have served 
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as his headquarters over the hot summer period, for the shortage of water is men- 
tioned as one of the reasons for a prolonged stay of three months.?? The heights 
of Mount Olympus (Uludag) and the region near Malagina were suitable for 
the establishment of advanced outposts controlling the access routes to the Gulf 
of Nikomedeia, while the imperial army reinforced by fresh mercenary troops 
headed back along the coast and thence eastward in order to counter new Turkish 
attacks.?? Past the fortress of St. George, Alexios advanced as far as Sagoudaous 
(Söğüt) near the banks of the Sangarios River northwest of Dorylaion.?" In the 
meantime the hostile activities in the regions of Lopadion and Nicaea went on 
with undiminished intensity. The mobile units of Alexios’ army thus continued to 
cover the region between the two strongholds. They followed the route from Kios 
(Gemlik) situated at the mouth of the Propontis gulf north of Bursa to the town 
of Miskoura (perhaps Müsküle) at the southern shores of Lake Askanios. Scouts 
stayed back in the environs of Lopadion and observed the raiders’ movements.?? 
Yet the emperor shrank from mounting a full-scale attack on the sultan, perhaps 
in apprehension of a swift retreat of the Turks into the interior of Anatolia, where 
they would be out of his reach.?? 

Nikomedeia and its environs became the most important rallying point of the 
imperial army. It was a suitable place, which provided the necessary supplies for 
so large a number of men and animals for a longer period and gave the troops a 
respite to train fresh recruits. Alexios prepared his troops for the last phase of his 
operations, which targeted the very center of the Turkish dominion in Konya. It 
is unclear whether this expedition was part of the imperial government's original 
strategic considerations. According to Anna Komnene, the Turks had provoked 
the emperor by turning back westward and resuming their raids so that Alexios 
decided to inflict an even more crushing defeat on them. 9? 

After departing, most likely, in late September or early October 1116, the im- 
perial army had some initial successes and quickly advanced to the fortresses 
around Lake Eber/Aksehir. Yet the expedition as a whole did not bring the ex- 
pected results. T'he aforementioned attacks of Byzantine detachments against the 
fortresses of Polybotos, Amorion, and Kedrea enabled the emperor, along with 
the main force of his army, to proceed to Kedrea in order to take the shortest pos- 
sible route via Polybotos to Konya.!®! At that point, the Byzantine troops faced 
serious obstacles impeding their advance. A strong Turkish contingent was said 
to have entrenched itself in nearby strongholds that were known as “the towns of 
Bourtzes.”!°? News arrived that the Turks had ravaged the farmland and plains 
along the route to Konya so that the Byzantine troops would be cut off from 
supplies. Other messages referred to an imminent attack by fresh Turkish hosts 
arriving from the East.? Apparently, the more the Byzantines approached the 
interior of the Anatolian plateau, the stronger the Turkish resistance grew and 
the more pressing supply problems became. Pondering these difficulties, Alexios 
and his generals decided to withdraw to Philomelion. The imperial headquar- 
ters had to make this sudden shift in the expedition's objectives plausible to the 
soldiers, who must have been concerned about the reasons behind the emperor's 
hesitation and the rumors about newly arriving barbarians and devastated areas 
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further afield. Anna talks about prayers and a decision based on divine judg- 
ment, but it is quite obvious that both the rank-and-file soldiers in 1116 and An- 
na’s audience had to be convinced that the abandoning of the campaign’s initial 
target by no means meant that the campaign had failed.!°+ 

The ensuing operations aimed at gathering and evacuating inhabitants who 
chose to move to safer places. The Byzantine army thus organized an orderly 
retreat along with the non-combatants via the route along Lake Eber/Aksehir 
from Philomelion to Akroinon.'?? Militarily, the situation further deteriorated. 
On their way back from Bithynia, Monolykos’ troops crossed the Sangarios 
River over the Zompou Bridge.'°° They intended to join forces with new war- 
rior groups arriving from the East in order to cut off the Byzantine retreat." 
Shahinshah was approaching from the region of Konya. 9? The Turkish warriors 
reportedly employed an irritating strategy of harassment aiming at the physical 
and moral exhaustion of the Byzantine soldiers. Fierce attacks by small cavalry 
units at daytime, a great number offires giving the impression of large gatherings 
of troops, wolf-like howling, and insults hurled by bilingual warriors of mixed 
Greek-Turkish origin undermined the fighting morale of the imperial troops.!?? 
Anna stresses the importance of both strategies and psychological factors in the 
imperial army's success in escaping these dangers. Alexios' newly developed bat- 
tle order enabled the Byzantine soldiers to fend off the assaults of Turkish archers 
fighting on horseback. Individual commanders demonstrated outstanding valor. 
Bardas Bourtzes, a descendant of the renowned tenth-century Bourtzes clan, 
evacuated people living in the region between Kedrea and Amorion, prevented 
Turkish troops from reaching Monolykos' base by routing them in the nearby 
plain, and warded off numerous attacks while advancing with the booty, the 
captives, and the non-combatants towards the emperor's troops.!!° George Leb- 
ounes excelled as a messenger crossing the enemy lines between Bourtzes' forces 
and the emperor.!!! Nikephoros, a young nephew of Empress Eudokia, is praised 
for a brave attack on a group of enemies.!!? Anna, due to the encomiastic ten- 
dencies of her work, certainly exaggerated the Byzantine feats of valor, but it 
is reasonable to assume that the soldiers’ staunchness and perseverance during 
their retreat through hostile territory were decisively strengthened by their com- 
manders’ ability to maintain order.'? On the other hand, the strong emphasis 
Anna places on these aspects also suggests that the Turks actually deployed a 
formidable fighting force in 1116 and that the emperor had no other choice than 
to withdraw in the quickest possible way. 


Sultan Sháhinshibh's rise and fall 


At that time neither side was able to defeat the other. The ongoing dynastic ri- 
valries among the sons of Qilij Arslan further aggravated the situation in the 
principality of Konya. As a result, the conflicts of 1116 were terminated with a 
new peace treaty, which affirmed and re-defined the relations between the two 
sides. T'he emperor therefore considered it expedient to lend his full support to 
the man with whom he had come to terms. This attitude seems to be reflected in 
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the account of Michael the Syrian, who claims that Shahinshah fled to Constan- 
tinople because of the frictions with his brother Mas‘id.!!* The lord of Konya 
thus appears as a refugee who was granted shelter by the imperial court from his 
internal enemies. This version somewhat overemphasizes the emperor’s role as 
Shahinshah’s protector and passes over the preceding military clashes in silence. 
Yet Michael and Anna Komnene concur that the peace treaty of 1116 was an 
important step in the formation of diplomatic and ideological relations between 
Constantinople and Konya. 

If we believe Anna, Shahinshah and his emirs sought an understanding with 
Alexios because of a new setback that the joined forces of Monolykos and Shahin- 
shah had suffered. The latter was almost taken captive by a group of Scythian 
soldiers, and the sultan’s cupbearer fell into the emperor's hands.''° By describing 
the peace treaty as a result of the Seljuk defeat by imperial troops, Anna was 
able to turn the meager results of the 1116 expedition into a major military and 
diplomatic success. Most likely in order to embroider the idealized image she 
wanted to convey, Anna focuses fully on the public and ceremonial aspects of 
the meeting the emperor and the sultan had in the plain between Akroinon and 
Augoustopolis.!!® She tells us nothing about the negotiation procedure and the 
clauses of the treaty. What matters is the new relationship, which the two rulers 
established as a result of their public encounter and the ritual acts performed on 
this occasion. The sultan and his dignitaries came into the emperor’s presence, 
asked for peace, and demonstrated their readiness to acknowledge the emperor’s 
superiority. Alexios is portrayed as sitting on horseback amidst his relatives and 
officers surrounded by a large number of soldiers. The Turkish lords, still some 
distance away, descended from their horses and prostrated themselves. Shahin- 
shah would have acted likewise, but Alexios prevented him from doing so. After 
several attempts, Shahinshah dismounted swiftly and kissed Alexios’ foot. There- 
upon, the emperor extended his hand to him and instructed him to mount one 
of his officers’ horses. As the sultan rode side-by-side with the emperor, Alexios 
threw his cape around the sultan's shoulders.!!” 

It is very unlikely that this complicated sequence of publicly performed sym- 
bolic acts and gestures happened spontaneously, as Anna wants us to believe. 
We are dealing, rather, with a punctiliously prepared ceremonial encounter be- 
tween two rulers, who after a period of internecine fighting came to terms and 
restored peace. The message conveyed to the attendants was that the Seljuk lord, 
as a reward for his voluntary submission, gained the emperor's respect and favor. 
The sultan's sitting on horseback side-by-side with the emperor and the cape 
belonging to the emperor's official attire were symbols for the newly founded 
intimacy between the two persons. This symbolism has to be seen in connection 
with the title of sebastos bestowed upon Apelchasem during his visit in Constan- 
tinople more than 20 years earlier. The ruling elite of Constantinople from early 
on was keen to integrate the Seljuk rulers in Asia Minor into the hierarchical 
structures of the imperial court. Through his title, Apelchasem had established 
ideological bonds linking him with the Komnenian dynasty. We may assume 
that Qilij Arslan I, who in the years after 1093 and again after 1101 maintained 
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peaceful relations with Constantinople, enjoyed a similar status at the imperial 
court, although we do not know of any title. Shahinshah was the heir to this tra- 
dition. Once peaceful relations had been restored, he could be presented as one 
of the emperor’s close confidants. 

A speech put into Alexios’ mouth articulates the imperial elites’ claim to wield 
power over the whole of the eastern provinces, as had been the case in the time 
prior to Emperor Romanos IV. 


If you want to submit to the empire of the Romans and stop the attacks 
against the Christians, you will enjoy favors and honor and will henceforth 
have a pleasant life in the lands that belong to you and in which you pre- 
viously lived before Romanos Diogenes took over the reins of the empire 
and suffered that defeat, when he unfortunately clashed in battle with the 
sultan and was captured by him. Hence, you should prefer peace instead of 
war and stay away from the regions under Roman rule and content yourself 
with your own territories. And if you comply with my words giving you good 
advice you certainly will not regret it, but you will obtain a great many gifts. 
Otherwise you should know that I shall be the destroyer of your nation.!!? 


This statement 1s remarkable because of the ideological features ascribed to Alex- 
ios I, who appears as the empire’s savior striving to restore its old splendor and 
power. It certainly does not reflect any realistic assessment of the political situa- 
tion in 1116. In comparison to the 1081 agreement, in which Alexios for the first 
time officially recognized the Turks' authority in the territories beyond the Pro- 
pontis littoral, in 1116 the imperial government exerted authority over western 
Asia Minor, the Pontus coastland, and a strip of land along the southern shores 
as far as Cilicia. In this respect, Alexios’ policy of re-conquest over the past 35 
years was crowned by considerable success. The elite of Constantinople could be 
optimistic that more territorial gains would be made in the near future. Refer- 
ring to the ultimate objectives of the imperial policy in the East, Anna may have 
articulated thoughts actually uttered in the course of these negotiations. But it is 
hardly thinkable that such ideas would have been acceptable to the Seljuk lead- 
ers. As the terms of the treaty are not explicitly mentioned, we may only surmise 
that they silently presupposed the status quo reached in 1116 without bringing 
up the question of territorial gains or losses. Hence, the treaty partners com- 
mitted themselves to a sort of standstill agreement. Shahinshah desisted from 
further invasions in the river valleys and coastland of western Asia Minor and, 
in exchange, tightened his personal links with the Byzantine ruling house. Un- 
der these circumstances, the border zone that was crystallizing in the region of 
the Sultan Mountains and the surrounding lakes as far as the Sangarios Valley 
and the Sivrihisar Mountains turned into a dividing line between Byzantine and 
Seljuk spheres of influence. From an ideological point of view, however, nothing 
prevented the Byzantines from considering the whole of Asia Minor as part of the 
empire that had only temporarily and illegally been occupied by hostile barbar- 
ians. Anna concludes her account about the Turks of Asia Minor by describing 
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the rivalry between Shahinshah and his brother Mas'üd and the events leading to 
the former’s assassination.!!? This section is all the more important as there are no 
other reports describing Shahinshah’s downfall in Muslim or Eastern Christian 
sources. The Seljuk ruler’s newly established alliance with the emperor may have 
stimulated Anna’s interest in the fate of this person. After troublesome years of 
constant conflicts, the imperial court seems to have pinned its hopes on him as 
a faithful ally who would preserve peace and maintain the status quo between 
the two sides. With his overthrow, the achievements of Alexios I’s last campaign 
against and treaty with the Turks were put in danger. 


Towards a new order in Anatolia 


The developments in the Byzantine-Turkish frontier zone in the years after 1116 
are known to us only through the narratives of the next generation of Byzantine 
historians, namely John Kinnamos and Niketas Choniates. The chronological 
distance and the fact that these authors treat the reign of Alexios' son and suc- 
cessor John II (1118—43) rather cursorily unavoidably leads to obscurities. The 
two historians start their accounts about Asia Minor with the new emperor's 
campaigns of 1119/20. In the first expedition, John II marched from Philadel- 
pheia, penetrated the Upper Meander Valley and seized the town of Laodikeia. 
In the second expedition in the following year, he advanced farther east and 
conquered the well-protected fortress of Sozopolis (Uluborlu) built on a steep 
rock close to the Kap: Mountain. Thence the imperial troops headed southwards 
towards Attaleia and seized a number of fortified places in the region between 
Lake Eğirdir and the mountainous areas of the Taurus range further afield.'?° Tt 
is not known how long the Turks had been in possession of these fortresses. Cho- 
niates explicitly mentions a breach of the treaty concluded with John’s father, '*! 
something that would indicate a new outbreak of hostilities at some point after 
1116 and may be seen in connection with Mas'üd's violent takeover. The Byzan- 
tine reports suggest that rather strong garrisons defended the conquered places. 
In the case of Laodikeia, Kinnamos speaks of more than 800 warriors under 
the command of a certain Picharas/Alpicharas.'?? We are by no means dealing 
with unruly groups of marauding nomads but with well-equipped military units 
led by renowned commanders belonging to the Seljuk elite of Konya. Hence, 
the imperial government was trying to halt expansionist attempts afflicting the 
Meander Valley and the mountainous regions spanning the Gulf of Attaleia. In 
this area, Sozopolis served as an import key point, since it supervised the routes 
leading northeastward to Philomelion and towards the coast of Pamphylia in the 
south. Its acquisition contributed significantly to a strengthening of local defen- 
sive structures and helped to impede invasions into the southwestern edge of Asia 
Minor. The newly achieved balance of power put an end to large-scale hostilities 
in this region for several decades. 

The center of Byzantine-Turkish conflicts henceforth shifted farther north to 
Paphlagonia, where the cities of Kastamona (Kastamonu) and Gangra (Çankırı) 
were ideally located strongholds supporting invasions of warrior groups subject 
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to the Danishmandid emirate into the Sangarios Valley, Bithynia, and the Pontic 
coastland. John II's expeditions of 1132/33 aimed at subjugating these places to 
Byzantine rule. Yet the emperor took possession of them only temporarily, enter- 
ing a short-lived alliance with Mas'üd of Konya against a Turkish chief who put 
up resistance against the Byzantine assault.'*? None of these feats had lasting ef- 
fects. Apart from the littoral and a number of ports, Paphlagonia and the regions 
farther east largely remained under Seljuk and Danishmandid influence. 

As regards the situation in the Euphrates region and eastern Anatolia, above 
all, the principalities of Tughril Arslan of Melitene and Balak b. Bahram of 
Hisn Ziyad/Kharpete in conjunction with the growing power of the Artuqid 
branches in Diyar Bakr dominated the political situation up to Balak’s death in 
1124. Broadly speaking, we are dealing with a complicated patchwork of local 
powers of Frankish, Armenian, Greek, and Turkish pedigree that were trying 
to strengthen their position, but none of them was strong enough to prevail over 
the others. This resulted in swiftly changing constellations of power alternating 
between fierce struggles and fragile coalitions, in which military superiority was 
of much greater relevance than religious or ethnic divisions.'** 

A case in point is the conflict in the years 1118-19 between Melitene and the 
emirate of Mangujak in Kamakh and Erzincan. During this war, Melitene allied 
with Edessa and the emirate with Trebizond—their respective Christian neigh- 
bors. Ibn Mangujak’s aggression against Melitene prompted the Seljuk chiefs of 
the city to seek an understanding with Count Joscelin I.!*° The counter-attack 
of Tughril Arslan and Balak b. Bahram on Kamakh in the following year forced 
Ibn Mangujak to take refuge with Constantine Gabras, the Byzantine lord of 
TTrebizond.'? The opposing Christian-Turkish alliances in the Euphrates and 
the Pontus regions prompted the predominant Muslim power in adjacent Cap- 
padocia, Emir Ghazi b. Danishmand, to engage in this conflict. He was ready 
to collaborate with the lords of Melitene and Kharpete despite the fact that his 
family maintained bonds of marriage with Ibn Mangujak, his son-in-law. This 
would quickly lead to a conflict of interests, which in turn formed a source of 
discord among the allies. In a joint venture, the Greeks of Trebizond were wiped 
out, and Gabras and Ibn Mangujak were taken prisoner. Emir Ghazi released 
the Greek potentate for ransom money but reconciled with Ibn Mangujak on 
account of their kinship ties.'?" Unavoidably, Tughril Arslan and Balak felt that 
they had been bamboozled. Apart from losing a considerable amount of money, 
they were deprived of the prospect of exploiting their victory over Ibn Mangujak 
through imposing a humiliating peace treaty or the like. Emir Ghazi, for his part, 
must have had a keen interest in maintaining the existing balance of power in the 
region by restoring amicable relations with his relative. The constant objective 
of the Danishmandid emirate of gaining a foothold in the Euphrates Valley and 
ultimately recovering Melitene may have determined his stance as well. 

With the failure in 1115 of the jihad movement initiated by the Great Seljuk sul- 
tanate, the relations with Antioch, Edessa, and some minor Christian lordships 
farther north were largely contingent upon the ambitions of local Turkish emirs, 
who continued to engage in limited military actions against their Christian 
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neighbors. In June 1119, Emir Ghazi b. Danishmand along with 7,000 Turks 
invaded the region of Antioch, crushed the troops of Roger of Salerno, pillaged 
the country, and killed a great number of monks living in the monasteries of the 
Amanus Mountain. In a counter-attack, King Baldwin II of Jerusalem defeated 
and expelled the Turks. "? In the same year, Tughril Arslan extended his rule to 
Ablastayn and the Jayhan region. Balak resumed this regional war in early 1121, 
ravaging and subjugating the lands of his Armenian tributary Michael of Gargar, 
who had undertaken raids in the emirate's territories.!?9 

It was in about the same period that Balak’s uncle Ilghazi of Mardin gained 
the initiative in a number of ambitious large-scale strikes against the crusader 
principalities. By taking possession of Aleppo in 1117/18, which after Ridwan’s 
death had fallen into a state of decay, the Artugid ruler, besides his domains in 
the Diyar Bakr region, gained a foothold of major importance in northern Syria. 
He thus established himself in the immediate vicinity of Antioch and became a 
dangerous threat to the southern fringes of the County of Edessa.!?? The following 
year, an alliance with Tughtakin of Damascus came into being. Ilghazi began to 
raise troops in the Diyàr Bakr province and sent an embassy to Sultan Mahmüd in 
Baghdad, through which he announced his intention to resume the war against the 
Franks.!?! The ensuing attack of the lords of Antioch and Edessa on the emirate 
of Aleppo culminated in a major clash, the battle of Balat/Ager Sanguinis fought 
on 28 June 1119, in which Roger of Salerno was killed and a great number of 
Frankish knights were taken captive.'?? Temporarily, Ilghazi fostered his fame as a 
champion in the wars against the crusaders, but he did not benefit from his success 
in terms of new territorial gains or military advantages.'?? Nevertheless, over the 
following years he executed a range of far-reaching plans, which culminated in 
a campaign against the Georgians in the Caucasus region in 1121/22.'%4 Carole 
Hillenbrand acknowledges Ilghazi's political abilities, which in conjunction with 
some favorable coincidences allowed him to carve out a powerful lordship in the 
Diyar Bakr region, but she also underlines his shortcomings as a military leader. In 
her opinion, these are exhibited by his failure to continue his campaign in 1119 and 
to seize Antioch and by his crushing defeat by the Georgians near Tiflis. Partly, 
these inadequacies can be ascribed to the unruly nature of his Turkmen warri- 
ors, who were more interested in booty and salaries than strategic military plan- 
ning.” Although Hillenbrand’s judgment certainly has some validity, she ignores 
the highly fragmented and constantly changing power structures in the region. 
Unavoidably, political ambitions were mostly based on fragile coalitions and 
focused on short-term objectives. Under these circumstances, Ilghàzi succeeded in 
maintaining his hold over Aleppo and in gaining the city of Mayyafariqin, which 
was assigned to him by Sultan Mahmüd.'?9 This prepared the ground for the suc- 
cession arrangements that were implemented after Ilghazr's death in November 
1122, with his son Husam al-Din Timurtash taking possession of Mardin and the 
other son Sulayman acquiring the lordship of Mayyafariqin.!?? 

Against the backdrop of Ilghazi's formidable rise to the status of a powerful po- 
tentate operating east and west of the Euphrates, his nephew Balak b. Bahram’s 
intensified hostilities against Antioch and Edessa become understandable. With 
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his ongoing assaults, he eventually provoked a counter-attack by King Baldwin 
II of Jerusalem (1118-31), which in May 1123 ended with the king’s defeat and 
captivity. For a brief period, Balak, following in his uncle's footsteps, performed 
great feats as a champion of jihad and even gained hold of Aleppo. But Balak's 
career found an abrupt end by a deadly arrow that hit him in May 1124 outside 
the citadel of Manbij. 5 

Generally speaking, the Muslim-Christian frontier in northern Syria and Up- 
per Mesopotamia in the years 1117-24 was largely dominated by branches of the 
Artuqid clan based in strongholds near the Euphrates River and in the Diyar 
Bakr province. The Seljuks of Melitene, the Danishmandid emirate, and other 
minor powers thus disencumbered themselves from Frankish pressure and ce- 
mented their position under the shadow of a supra-regional Artugid umbrella 
stretching from Aleppo to the banks of the Tigris River with some extensions 
towards central Iraq. Again, this arrangement of powers did not last for long 
and was soon to be substituted by a much more powerful entity created by ‘Imad 
al-Din Zanki. Nevertheless, in about 1120 it had become clear that, after dec- 
ades of violent penetration, disintegration, and fragmentation, the old Byzan- 
tine marches were to develop new forms of centralizing stability, which arose 
from amidst the Muslim-Turkish lordships in this area. The bulk of what 40 
years earlier had been Byzantium’s eastern frontier was transformed into a patch- 
work of tiny local lordships based on several fortified places and the revenues 
of the surrounding regions. Yet it may be assumed that Byzantine strategoi and 
Turkish emirs faced comparable challenges and resorted to similar tools of ad- 
ministration. Melitene, Charpete, Khilat, Sebasteia, Kamakh, and other places, 
which had played a crucial role in the Byzantine military structures, continued 
to be important centers in the highly fragmented political landscape of the early 
twelfth century. Just as the Byzantine-Turkish frontier zone in the western fringes 
of the Anatolian plateau, the Euphrates region too had become a distinct politi- 
cal sphere, which combined the characteristic features of its Armenian, Frankish, 
and Turkish-Muslim lordships with a substrate of Byzantine cultural, ideological, 
and administrative traditions. At the same time, the potentates in the region were 
in close contact with and were influenced by developments in northern Syria, 
Palestine, Iraq, and the Armenian highlands. Hence, what radically changed 
in comparison to previous periods of Byzantine rule was the fact that the local 
elites and populations oriented themselves towards new centers of political grav- 
ity. Before its crushing defeat in the battle of Myriokephalon in 1176, the imperial 
government of Constantinople dreamed of restoring its political and ideological 
predominance over Antioch, the crusader states, and the Muslim powers in Ana- 
tolia and Syria. Yet from the 1120s onwards, it became increasingly clear that the 
local powers, both Christian and Muslim, were too firmly established to succumb 
to the ambitions of Constantinople or any of the centers in the Muslim East. The 
lordships in the former Byzantine borderlands had created their own identities 
and dynastic ideologies and had developed political mechanisms allowing them 
to maintain a fragile balance of power among themselves. These results were 
irreversible. The time of conquests was over. 
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Balak seized Harràn in Rabi‘ 1/29 April-28 May 1123 and took possession of Aleppo 
on | Jumada/27 June 11123; Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 209—210; Ibn al-Athir, 6:589, trans. 
Richards, Chronicle, 1:246—47: Balak defeated King Baldwin II near Gargar and took 
him captive (Safar 517/31 March-28 April 1123); the Frankish prisoners temporar- 
ily took possession of Kharpete; Ibn al-Athir, 6:592—93, trans. Richards, Chronicle, 
1:251: death of Balak, Husam al-Din Timurtash took possession of Aleppo. For these 
events, see Cahen, “Diyar Bakr,” pp. 239-40; Turan, Türkiye, pp. 166-67; Bezer, 
“Harput,” pp. 89-92; for a detailed analysis, see Heidemann, Renaissance, p. 236-40. 





Conclusions 


This book focused on the political and structural changes that occurred during 
the earliest phase of the Turkish expansion in Byzantine Asia Minor from the late 
1030s through the 1120s. This thematic choice unavoidably entailed a focus on 
rather traditional historiographical topics and may ignore some crucial aspects 
of social and economic living conditions. Yet it seems to be justified by the fact 
that a comprehensive book-length account of these events has never been written 
in any of the major western languages. I also hope to have been able to provide 
a number of new insights and to offer some important revisions of the modern 
Turkish master narrative. Moreover, it seems that certain scholarly opinions on 
social and economic developments in Asia Minor depend upon oversimplified 
interpretations of political and military events and thus may be modified in the 
light of a new narrative of the Turkish expansion. 

The process in question was determined by a variety of factors, such as the 
Byzantine empire’s military and administrative structures in the East, the sit- 
uation in the Muslim territories of Upper Mesopotamia and northern Syria, as 
well as the power relations among local and supra-regional forces. Apart from 
the imperial government, ‘Turkmen raiders, and Seljuk conquerors, it involved 
Greek, Armenian, or Syrian aristocrats, Frankish mercenaries, crusaders, Arab 
and Kurdish emirs, and Fatimid governors. The groupings and alliances that 
resulted from this intricate patchwork of political players were highly ephemeral 
and constantly shifting. Yet there was a key factor underlying all these phenom- 
ena: the waning influence of Constantinople and Cairo, which after the first half 
of the eleventh century lost their control over many of the regions in question, 
and the failure of the nascent Seljuk sultanate to supplant them permanently. 

The explanatory models modern scholars have proposed in order to illuminate 
the reasons for the Turkish expansion in Asia Minor stress important aspects, 
but we should refrain from inappropriate generalizations or mono-causal expla- 
nations. First and foremost, it is a blatant oversimplification to consider these 
developments as a clash between Byzantine Christians and Turkish Muslims. 
Such clear-cut divides between ethnically and religiously well-defined entities are 
mostly due to modern nationalistic perspectives that seek to construe unbroken 
continuities between eleventh-century populations and their alleged descendants 
in modern Greece and ‘Turkey. This study has attempted to show that from the 
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outset there was as much collaboration as separation and conflict between Byz- 
antine defenders and Turkish invaders. Apart from the fact that there was always 
a broad variety of disparate forces involved in raids and attacks, it is especially 
noteworthy that as soon as Turkish warrior groups gained ground in certain 
regions they immediately began to infiltrate pre-existing structures and create 
links with indigenous groups and local elites. The latter, in turn, took advantage 
of the newcomers by using their fighting skills for their own political objectives. 

Whenever the primary sources refer to a Christian-Muslim conflict, they give 
expression to overarching ideological concepts related to the crusades or the re- 
vival of Muslim jihad, first in the context of the Seljuk imperial project and later on 
as a reaction of Turkish emirs to the Frankish expansion in Palestine and Syria. 
These ideas were used to justify specific political ambitions and underscored the 
legitimacy of warlords who sought to consolidate themselves in their newly created 
lordships, but they hardly occur beyond this context as an overall driving force 
of conquest in Asia Minor. In a similar vein, the notion of a Christian-barbarian 
conflict is frequently evoked in Byzantine and Eastern Christian accounts of raids 
and battles as part of a long-standing rhetorical convention harking back to late 
antique models, but it is rarely employed in other contexts and thus cannot be 
considered a common perspective in the period in question. 

A large segment of the Turkish invaders, who came to Asia Minor and the bor- 
derlands either with independent warrior groups or under the leadership of the 
Seljuk sultanate, were nomadic pastoralists. Doubtlessly, the Turkish expansion 
brought an increase of nomadic elements, and the emirates in eastern Anatolia 
and the Armenian highlands seem to have had a distinct nomadic character. But 
does that mean that the Turkish expansion resulted from a clash between seden- 
tary and nomadic groups? Natural phenomena like climatic changes, periods of 
drought, and the desertification of steppe lands may have triggered large-scale 
displacements of tribal confederations. The living conditions of the central Ana- 
tolian plateau and other areas seem to have offered an ideal habitat for the settle- 
ment of nomadic groups. The fighting techniques and high mobility of nomadic 
warriors may go a long way towards explaining their military superiority vis-a-vis 
Byzantine troops and others, especially at the time of their first appearance. 
There is no doubt, thus, that transhumance and nomadism played a certain 
role in the migrations of Turkish groups. Yet the primary sources hardly refer 
to these phenomena in contexts lying beyond these initial stages. Nomadic be- 
havioral patterns cannot explain the successful intrusion into pre-existing social 
networks and political elites or the creation of permanent lordships, especially 
when they grew into larger and more powerful entities. The available primary 
accounts make plain that as soon as the Turkish raiders turned into lords of for- 
tified places, urban centers, and domains, they gave up much of their nomadic 
habits and adapted to the sedentary practices and forms of rule that were in use 
in the regions in which they had established themselves. They were able to insert 
themselves smoothly into existing social networks and power relations, to exploit 
administrative tools and local resources, and thus to gain the acceptance of lo- 
cal elites and their subjects. This process explains how the nucleus of lordships 
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centered in one or two towns and fortresses could evolve into a well-established 
principality encompassing larger territorial units. 

Descriptions evoking images of total destruction, economic decay, relentless 
bloodshed, and a massive flight of indigenous people towards safer places are 
mostly to be found in Eastern Christian and sometimes in Byzantine primary 
sources. No doubt, such moments formed part of the harsh reality of warfare in 
eleventh-century Asia Minor, but the same sources also imply that these events 
were limited to specific areas and time periods. They can by no means be gen- 
eralized as an adequate presentation of living conditions in Anatolia in the first 
century of the Turkish expansion. Cities that were affected by raids re-appear 
several years later as flourishing hubs. Turkish emirs who made chroniclers trem- 
ble because of their brutish cruelty were praised later on for their righteousness 
and benevolence towards their Christian subjects. Warfare in Anatolia was by 
no means limited to Turkish raids on towns and peasants or to clashes between 
Turks and Byzantines or Franks. What actually happened in times of unrest was 
an overall escalation of violence involving all holders of political and military 
authority, who for a variety of reasons turned either against each other or against 
the non-combatant population. Interpretations that tend to explain the transfor- 
mation of Anatolia as a result of wars and conquest in conjunction with Muslim- 
Christian or sedentary-nomad antagonism largely ignore these facts. 

Another widely accepted view is the assumption that Asia Minor fell to the 
Turks because of Romanos IV’s defeat by Sultan Alp Arslan in the battle of 
Manzikert fought in August 1071. As has been shown in Chapter 4, this battle 
took place more or less fortuitously because Alp Arslan’s retreat from his Syrian 
campaign coincided with the emperor’s attempt to safeguard the east-west routes 
along the Arsanias Valley by occupying fortresses north of Lake Van. Neither 
side aimed at a full-front confrontation at that time, nor did the Seljuk sultan 
intend to conquer Byzantine territories. What he actually wanted to achieve was 
a high degree of control over Muslim and Christian local lords in the Caucasus 
region and over the Muslim emirates along the southeastern flank of the empire’s 
borderland from the Diyar Bakr province to Aleppo. In this respect, he contin- 
ued the policy first initiated by his uncle Tughril Beg, who aimed at imposing his 
suzerainty over the said region by establishing bonds of allegiance with the local 
emirs. This had fatal consequences for Byzantium in that the defensive structures 
in the eastern borderlands were gradually deprived of their screen of allies con- 
trolling the adjacent Muslim territories. Doubtlessly, this strategy also facilitated 
the penetration of Byzantine territories by Turkish raiders, yet there still was no 
semblance of an organized policy of conquest. 

What made Manzikert a turning point was, once again, its presentation in 
near-contemporary and later accounts by both Byzantine and Muslim authors. 
These sources, however, attach significance to the battle for other reasons. In 
Arabic and Persian narratives, the battle provided an opportunity to present 
the sultan as a champion of Muslim jihad, who through his moral virtues and 
steadfastness in faith achieved a major victory against the supreme representa- 
tive of the Roman-Christian empire. We may assume that there are inter-textual 
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references between these accounts and the victory messages sent after the battle 
to the Abbasid court of Baghdad. Alp Arslàn may not have conceived the idea 
of conquering Byzantium, but he certainly had a keen interest in spreading his 
image as a Muslim model-ruler, and his victory over the emperor was an ex- 
tremely apt occasion to do that. Just like the battle of Dandanqan fought in 1040 
in Eastern Iran, Manzikert too was later used as an event providing legitimacy 
to those who actually or allegedly took part in it. This came to be connected with 
the idea that the sultan had allotted territories in eastern and central Anatolia to 
Turkish emirs, but it can be easily demonstrated that this narrative contravenes 
facts known from elsewhere. The Byzantine eyewitness Michael Attaleiates de- 
scribed the battle and the emperor's captivity in Alp Arslan's camp as a symbol of 
the Byzantine elite’s moral decay, which is juxtaposed with the sultan's paradig- 
matic conduct. There are Muslim and Christian reports ascribing the increase of 
Turkish attacks on Byzantine territories after 1071 to the fact that the dethroned 
emperor's opponents in the civil strife disregarded the treaty that Romanos IV 
had concluded with Alp Arslan. There is no reliable evidence, however, sup- 
porting the claim that the battle of Manzikert was a starting point for extensive 
conquests. 

There are numerous salient events that, in one way or another, accelerated 
the advance of Turkish warrior groups into Upper Mesopotamia, Syria, and 
Anatolia, increased these warriors’ material resources, or constituted serious 
setbacks in the course of their expansionist movements. Yet none of them led to 
a total extinction of political groupings or caused irreversible results to the ex- 
isting power relations. Unlike the Muslim conquests in the seventh century, the 
Turkish expansion of the eleventh century was the result of an intricate long-term 
development that spanned almost a century. One of the main arguments put 
forward in this book is that Asia Minor was neither conquered nor transformed 
into a settlement area of nomadic pastoralists. Rather, through an interplay of 
internal and external factors, there was a gradual decay of centralizing imperial 
structures, which gave way to the emergence of small-size regional powers of 
Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish origin. These owed their existence partly to 
the institutions and political ambitions of the Byzantine aristocracy and partly 
to the influx of foreign raiders. At a certain point, the Muslim-Turkish element 
became predominant in central Anatolia, the Armenian highlands, and parts 
of Upper Mesopotamia. But this outcome was by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion. Nor did it result from a conscious expansionist policy pursued by the Seljuk 
sultanate or Turkmen warlords. Rather, it was a gradual process that evolved in 
various stages. 

At first, Turkish groups gained access to the river valleys of the Armenian 
highlands and penetrated the fringes of the Anti-Taurus Mountains and northern 
Syria. In this way, they advanced towards central Anatolia and became increas- 
ingly engaged in the power struggles of the local elites and mercenary groups. 
Ultimately, they began to infiltrate political structures and took hold of urban 
centers. This process engendered the creation of local bases that became centers 
of rudimentary lordships. The latter had no stable borders or firm administrative 
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structures, but in the course of time they developed into durable state-like entities 
combining both local and newly imported institutions. Hence, we are not dealing 
with the replacement of one entity by another but with a merging of different 
cultural, religious, and ethnic elements. 

Chronologically, the gradual crystallization of the Turkish presence in Anatolia 
can be divided into three clearly recognizable stages: A first period (ca. 1040—71) 
extends from the first emergence of Turkmen warriors and Seljuk troops in the 
Armenian highlands, Upper Mesopotamia, and Syria to Romanos IV’s failure to 
re-stabilize the defensive structures in the East in the course of his eastern cam- 
paigns. A second period (1071-98) witnessed the gradual collapse of centraliz- 
ing mechanisms of imperial government in Asia Minor and their substitution by 
regional powers comprising Byzantine rebels, unruly mercenaries, and Turkish 
invaders. In a third phase (1098—ca. 1130) the political situation of Anatolia, 
Syria, and Upper Mesopotamia was largely determined by the impact of the 
First Crusade, the creation of the crusader states, the Byzantine re-conquests, 
and the Seljuk dynastic wars. 

In addition to these broad tendencies, there were various secondary develop- 
ments that in one way or another decisively contributed to the results outlined 
above. The activities of Turkmen warrior groups in the years 1038—44 and the 
first large-scale attacks of the nascent Seljuk sultanate (1048, 1054) seriously un- 
dermined the network of Muslim vassal principalities that came into being in the 
wake of the Byzantine conquest of Antioch in 969 and straddled a vast swathe 
of land from the Armenian highlands to northern Syria. The eastern border- 
lands thus lost their screen of protection. The universal claims of the early 
Seljuk sultanate weakened the influence of the Fatimid caliphate and forced the 
Byzantine government to shift its diplomatic efforts in the Muslim world from 
Cairo to Seljuk-controlled Baghdad. In this way, the axis of collaboration between 
Constantinople and Cairo, which for decades had secured a fragile balance of 
power, suddenly vanished. Apart from this geopolitical shift, Byzantium in 1057 
endured especially disastrous civil strife with fatal consequences for the defensive 
structures in the East. Turkish warriors, Armenian rebels, and Frankish merce- 
nary groups began to ravage vast areas of the Armenian highlands without meet- 
ing any obstacles, and the eastern borderland became increasingly permeable. 
In the years 1068-71, Romanos IV ultimately failed to safeguard the defensive 
structures in the Arsanias and Araxes Valleys, thus enabling Turkish warriors to 
cross the Euphrates and to penetrate central Anatolia. The 1071—72 war between 
the Doukas clan and the followers of Romanos IV demonstrated that large sec- 
tions of the military units in the East were still in place and ready to side with the 
emperor, but as a result of these conflicts the last remnants of cohesion among the 
eastern aristocratic families were destroyed and a large vacuum of power arose. 

Another decisive factor is the impact of developments in Syria on the Byzan- 
tine provinces of Asia Minor during the 1070s and early 1080s. The collapse 
of Byzantine and Fatimid control over these regions gave rise to a process of 
particularization and regionalization of political authority. Local elements and 
semi-independent warlords increasingly intermingled with intruding Turkish 
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warriors, who inserted themselves into the existing power structures. In Syria, 
these warrior groups quite quickly managed to build up rudimentary structures 
consisting of mostly short-lived, small-size lordships centered in fortified strong- 
holds. Gradually, they acquired considerable revenues, administrative skills, and 
territorial rights. This process was further facilitated by the fact that the Turks 
operating in Syria quickly turned into leading military powers and thus took 
hold of large landed estates and urban centers. By invading Byzantine territories, 
Turkish warriors transferred some of these practices to Asia Minor, which under- 
went especially precarious moments of instability in the years of the Komnenos- 
Doukas coup and the Norman War (1081-85). 

As descendants of one of the most prestigious chiefs of the Seljuk clan, the sons 
of Qutlumush resorted to a rich arsenal of legitimating elements and, at the same 
time, adopted aspects of Byzantine imperial ideology by allying with members of 
the ruling elite. Sulaymàn b. Qutlumush was the first Turkish chieftain to found 
his political claims on a combination of both Byzantine and Seljuk traditions. 
In 1086, a united front of local potentates and Seljuk commanders under Sultan 
Malikshah prevailed, and Sulayman paid for his ambitions with his life. But even 
in the time of Malikshah’s undisputed predominance in Syria between 1086 and 
1092, the Seljuk sultanate, despite serious military and diplomatic efforts, was 
not able to impose any sort of effective control over the Turks operating in Asia 
Minor. The chaos of the Seljuk civil strife in the years 1093-95 and ensuing ri- 
valries among Seljuk emirs in Syria and other Muslim lands interrupted lines of 
communication and put an end to the influx of Turkish groups into Asia Minor. 
Turkish potentates in the western coastland and the central Anatolian plateau 
and Byzantine-Armenian aristocrats in Cilicia, the Ceyhan Valley, and the Up- 
per Euphrates region were given the opportunity to consolidate their position 
against the pressure exerted from Constantinople and the Muslim central lands. 
A hallmark of these entities irrespective of their ethnic and religious identity is 
the use of disparate strategies of legitimization, including the acquisition of Byz- 
antine court titles, the formal recognition of Seljuk authorities, local coalitions, 
and bonds of marriage. 

The First Crusade and the establishment of the crusader principalities consti- 
tuted another decisive turning point in the political transformation of Asia Minor. 
Large crusader hosts crossing Anatolia, numerous battles and skirmishes with 
the Turks settling in the regions between Bithynia and Cappadocia, and a dis- 
astrous scorched-earth strategy implemented by retreating defenders doubtlessly 
caused a considerable amount of devastation. The Turks who refused to submit 
to the emperor were forced to withdraw to the central Anatolian plateau and 
Cappadocia while Byzantium gradually recovered western Asia Minor and the 
southern coastland. At the same time, the Franks firmly established themselves 
in Antioch, Edessa, and the surrounding territories. ‘The crusader principalities 
thus formed a new Christian frontier vis-a-vis the emirates in Syria and eastern 
Anatolia. Apart from incessant conflicts, this situation also led to an increase 
of interaction and exchange among Franks, Byzantines, Armenians, Turks, and 
other groups. The Byzantines frequently sought to integrate Turkish groups and 
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individuals into their army and the imperial court hierarchy. The Franks were 
mostly motivated by religious aggression, but they also shared a common code of 
martial and aristocratic values with the Turkish chieftains. Hence, the two sides 
respected each other in matters of warfare and were eager to insert defectors and 
apostates from the other side into their ranks. In the course of its conflict with 
the Normans of Antioch, Byzantium suffered some serious blows regarding its 
position in Cilicia and the northern coastland of Syria. Nevertheless, the empire 
succeeded in establishing a new defensive system based on strongholds on the 
southern shores of Asia Minor and in Cyprus. The imperial government also de- 
veloped effective diplomacy and thereby projected its salient role as a regulating 
factor and mediator in Christian-Muslim contacts. 

A remarkable side effect of the creation of the crusader states was the penetra- 
tion of Upper Mesopotamia and the Diyar Bakr province by Turkish emirs from 
Syria. The rise of the Artuqids, who later distinguished themselves as proponents 
of Muslim jihad against the crusaders, illustrates this process. In the interior of 
Asia Minor, the Turkish victories of 1101 prepared the ground for the consolida- 
tion of the Seljuk Turks on the central Anatolian plateau and the Danishmandid 
emirate in northeastern Cappadocia. The period was characterized by expan- 
sionist tendencies and fierce power struggles among the Turkish emirs in Anato- 
lia, northern Syria, and northern Iraq, with Melitene, the Diyar Bakr province, 
and Mosul being the main centers of these conflicts. The situation culminated in 
the temporary occupation of Mosul by Qilij Arslan I and in a deadly clash with 
the Great Seljuk sultanate in early 1107. All in all, Turkish wars after the crusades 
had a very different character from those of the previous decades. The raids and 
skirmishes with Byzantine and crusader armies gave way to internecine infight- 
ing among opposing factions emerging from Seljuk power struggles. 

Qilij Arslan I’s demise brought about a temporary disintegration of the Seljuk 
principality in Anatolia and thus different branches established themselves in 
Konya and Melitene. Despite the conflicts among Qilij Arslan's sons, however, 
the Seljuk emirs maintained firm control over vast areas of the central Anatolian 
plateau and the Euphrates region and mounted a new series of attacks on their 
Byzantine neighbors in the years 1109, 1111, 1113, and 1115-16. As a result of 
these invasions, a vast stripe of land along the western fringes of the Anatolian 
plateau turned into a kind of no-man's land, which was characterized by a mixed 
population consisting of sedentary and nomadic groups and by widely dispersed 
outposts held alternately by Turks and Byzantines. The imperial government 
built up a new defensive line, which was situated at a rather far distance from the 
easternmost outposts and was based on a chain of fortresses monitoring the main 
access routes to the western coastland. 

In contrast to the relatively uniform Byzantine-Turkish frontier in the West, 
in the East a complicated patchwork of ethnically and religiously disparate pow- 
ers had come into being. There were the crusader principalities of Antioch and 
Edessa; the Byzantine-Armenian lordships in Cilicia, the Ceyhan Valley, and the 
Euphrates region; and numerous Turkish emirates in Melitene, the Euphrates 
Valley, the Diyar Bakr province, Cappadocia, and the Armenian highlands. We 
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have pointed out a set of common strategies and behaviors aiming at the political 
and ideological consolidation of these lordships. Apart from that, it is difficult to 
mark out common evolutional patterns, but the Muslim-Frankish wars in Syria, 
the developments in the Seljuk-controlled regions of Iraq and Azerbaijan, and an 
incessant series of local alliances and conflicts were certainly decisive factors for 
the formation of power relationships in the region in question. 

In sum, by ca. 1130 the area of what up to the late 1070s had been Byzantium’s 
eastern provinces was split into four distinct spheres: the Byzantine-held territo- 
ries in western Asia Minor, parts of the Pontus region, and the southern coast- 
land; the Seljuk principality of Konya straddling large sections of the central 
Anatolian plateau; a number of Muslim-Turkish emirates in Cappadocia and the 
Armenian highlands; and a complicated cluster of powers of different ethnic and 
religious identity stretching from Cilicia to Upper Mesopotamia. In the course 
of the twelfth century, the Komnenian emperors failed to recover the Anatolian 
plateau or other Turkish-held territories in Asia Minor. They were also unable 
to perpetuate their predominance over Antioch and the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
The Seljuk sultan Qilij Arslan II (1155-92), for his part, was much more success- 
ful in his expansionist attempts against the Danishmandid emirate and other 
rulers in the Euphrates region and thus eventually built up a set of centralizing 
mechanisms in Seljuk Konya. These events did not radically alter the situation in 
western Asia Minor, which up to the Mongol conquest in the second half of the 
thirteenth century remained a region of intensive social and cultural exchange 
and cross-fertilization between Turks and Byzantines. 

I hope I have been able to make clear that the transformation of eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Asia Minor should be viewed neither as Byzantine decline 
nor as Turkish triumph. In fact, the interaction between the two spheres was 
the driving force of change. Efforts at state building could have durable results 
only through strategies of mutual accommodation and successful incorporation 
of pre-existing structures. From a methodological point of view, it seems espe- 
cially important to contextualize a large number of very disparate narratives 
into a cross-cultural discourse of texts pertaining to the Latin, Eastern Christian, 
and Muslim traditions. In this way we are able to discover common perceptual 
patterns of these transformative processes and to better understand the simulta- 
neity, fusion, and overlap of ideological attitudes and political phenomena, which 
exhibit a broad spectrum of appearances oscillating between Roman-Christian 
and Turkish-Muslim characteristics. This approach enables us to spot long-term 
continuities reflecting the gradual re-interpretation of adopted cultural features 
within the context of new political and religious reference systems. What be- 
gan in late eleventh-century Anatolia goes a long way towards explaining why 
300 years later the nascent Ottoman emirate was so successful in integrating 
Byzantine, Muslim, and many other cultural features into a new imperial entity. 
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Byzantine ducate 10, 27, 55, 76, 77, 79, 
103, 106, 112, 113, 114, 123, 130n138, 
156, 289, 290 

Ankara 20, 208, 277, 320, 321, 322 

Anselm of Milan, bishop 319 

Antakiya — Antioch 

Antioch 5, 17, 29, 31, 32, 33, 37, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 48n96, 54, 55, 56, 
59, 60, 61, 100, 103, 111, 115, 117, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 123, 135, 138, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 146, 149, 155, 159, 164n44, 
171, 172, 175, 178, 181, 183, 186, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 201, 203, 204, 206, 
228, 229, 231, 232, 233, 234, 242n175, 
247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 257, 258, 259, 261n15, 276, 283, 
285, 286, 287, 288, 289, 291, 293, 
301n137, 307, 308, 310, 311, 315, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 
328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 339, 340, 341, 
342, 343, 350—351n87, 359, 361, 362, 
363, 377, 378, 379, 385n138, 391, 392, 
393, 394 

Antioch of Pisidia 277, 308, 312, 317, 366 

Anti- Taurus Mountains 2, 11, 31, 54, 61, 
65, 81, 104, 107, 109, 110, 111, 115, 
123, 145, 147, 156, 202, 284, 285, 293, 
308, 345, 390 

Anüshirwàn b. Khalid, Seljuk historian 34 

Anüshtakin al-Dizbirt, Fatimid governor of 
Damascus 60, 61 

Aorata 367, 368 

Aoxianus — Yaghi Siyan 

Apachounes, Armenian province 55 

Apahunik' — Apachounes 

Apameia 61, 100, 121, 141, 247, 251, 
262n46, 366 
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Apelchasem, Turkish lord of Nicaea 1, 
38, 229, 248, 265, 266, 267, 268, 271, 
274, 275, 276, 278, 282, 283, 286, 291, 
297n44, 325, 374 

Apkhazeti, Caucasian province 136 

Aplgharip Artzruni, strategos of Tarsus 290, 
291,292, 295 

Apokapes, Basileios, Byzantine strategos 82 

Apollonias 29, 270, 271, 283, 296n30, 367 

Aqsarà — Koloneia 

Aqsunqur al-Bursuqi, shikna of Baghdad, 
governor of Mosul 338, 344, 362, 363 

‘Arab, son of Qilij Arslan 358, 360 

Arabs 1, 2, 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, 26, 27, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 36, 37, 51, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
66, 68, 70, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 117, 118, 
120, 124, 135, 141, 142, 143, 144, 152, 
176, 178, 179, 181, 183, 185, 189, 198, 
200, 201, 229, 234, 249, 250, 254, 257, 
259, 268, 271, 279, 334, 338, 339, 360, 
361, 387, 389 

Araban — Ra‘ban 

Araxes River 31, 58, 61, 73, 77, 81, 108, 
112, 113, 114, 136, 138, 156, 391 

Araxis — Araxes 

Arayit Dağı —^ Dindymon Mountain 

Archangel Michael, church in Chonai 151 

Arcn — Artze 

Ardashir, son of ‘Ali b. Lashkari 58 

Argyrokastron 326 

Argyros, Basileios, Byzantine aristocrat 103 

Argyros, Romanos III, Byzantine emperor 
8, 55, 57, 59, 61, 140 

Argyros/oi, Byzantine aristocratic clan 8 

"Arif ‘Alt, governor of Tokat 36 

Arisghi, brother in-law of Alp Arslan, 
Seljuk dignitary 134, 150, 151, 165n86, 
179, 217, 266 

Aristakes of Lastivert, Armenian vardapet, 
historian 31, 77, 80, 81, 83, 102, 105, 
106, 107 

Arjish 66, 81, 150, 153, 156, 335 

Armenia 2, 19, 33, 61, 101, 104, 111, 123, 
154, 202, 205, 287, 335 

Armeniakon, theme 103, 211 

Armenian/s 2, 8, 4, 5, 7, 10, 11, 13, 15, 
26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 37, 38, 41, 42, 43, 52, 
93, 54, 55, 56, 58, 61, 62, 64, 65, 69, 71, 
74, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 83, 92, 94, 
104, 106, 107, 108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 
114, 115, H6, 121, 134, 135, 136, 137; 
138, 140, 141, 142, 146, 147, 155, 161, 
172, 178, 201, 202, 204, 225, 232, 244, 
247, 250, 256, 278, 285, 286, 287, 288, 
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289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 308, 
313, 321, 322, 326, 328, 331, 332, 335, 
338, 340, 341, 342, 343, 360, 362, 363, 
377, 378, 379, 387, 388, 390, 391, 392, 
393, 394 

Armenika themata 54, 108, 145 

‘Arqa 251, 329, 359n143 

Arrān, province 58, 61 

Arsanias River 10, 54, 55, 61, 65, 75, 77, 
81, 82, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 
138, 146, 147, 155, 156, 359, 389, 391 

Arsarunik', province 90n149 

Arslàn al-Basasiri, Buwayhid 
commander 27 

Arslan b. Saljüq al- Turki > Arslan-Isra’il 

Arslàn Tash, Turkish commander 191 

Arslan-Isra’il, Seljuk chief, father of 
Qutlumush 62, 72, 171, 176, 177, 206 

Artah 41, 54, 117, 120, 121, 138, 141, 144 

Artaseiras — Ardashir 

Artouch, Turkmen commander 202, 210, 
211, 212, see also Artuk/q b. Aksab 

Artsruni, dynasty 10, 32, 55 

Artuk/q b. Aksab, Turkish commander 35, 
202, 204, 249, 256 

Artukhi, chief companion of Danishmand 
Ghazi in the Danishmand-nàma 35, 269 

Artuqid/s 34, 203, 256, 333, 334, 337, 
342, 343, 359, 360, 363, 377, 378, 
379, 393 

Artze 31, 77, 78, 90n149, 106 

Aruandanos, governor of Edessa 116 

Arzan 343 

Arzan al-Rüm — Theodosioupolis 

Asad al-Dawla ‘Atiyya, Mirdasid emir 
of Aleppo 111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 
182, 183 

Asan (= Hasan) “the Deaf,” nephew of 
Tughril Beg 77, 89n149 

Asan, Turkish lord of Cappadocia 311, 
312, 359, 360, 365, 380n10, 16 

Asar Tepe/ Tepesi > Kyaneai 

Asfūnā 143, 144 

Asi Nehri — Orontes River 

Asia 4, 14, 68, 72, 215, 219, 220, 227, 267 

Asia Minor 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 18; 20, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 
33, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 52, 53, 
62, 66, 69, 70, 76, 95, 101, 102, 104, 
105, 116, 121, 123, 133, 134, 137, 
140, 142, 143, 149, 151, 155, 159, 161, 
171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 177, 178, 179, 
185, 198, 199, 200, 201, 202, 203, 204, 


205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 212, 213, 214, 
215, 216, 218, 221, 222, 223, 224, 225, 
226, 228, 229, 230, 231, 244, 245, 248, 
250, 265, 266, 267, 268, 270, 271, 272, 
274, 275, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 283, 
284, 285, 291, 307, 308, 309, 311, 313, 
314, 315, 317, 318, 323, 324, 325, 327, 
328, 329, 330, 345, 359, 363, 364, 365, 
366, 369, 370, 374, 375, 376, 387, 388, 
389, 390, 391, 392, 393, 394, see also 
Anatolia 

Askanian Lake 310, 367, 371, 372 

Asmosaton 54, 109 

Aspan Salarios, Seljuk commander, half- 
brother of Ibrāhīm Yināl 78 

Assungur — Aqsunqur of Aleppo 

Asthianene, province 90n149, 106 

Ataturk, Kemal 15 

(al-)Atharib 121, 192, 361 

Atom, son of King Senek'erim 108 

Atsiz b. Uwaq al-Khwarizmi, Turkmen 
commander and ruler in Syria 118, 179, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
189, 190, 194n50, 204, 207 

Attaleia 2, 308, 324, 326, 327, 364, 
371, 376 

Attaleiates, Michael, Byzantine historian 9, 
27, 28, 68, 72, 105, 107, 112, 114, 118, 
119, 121, 122, 123, 134, 135, 136, 137, 
138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 143, 145, 146, 
147, 148, 149, 150, 156, 157, 158, 159, 
160, 198, 199, 200, 207, 209, 210, 211, 
212, 214, 215, 216, 217, 218, 219, 220, 
238n98, 390 

Augoustopolis 374 

Aulona 227 

Ausinalios — Afshin 

Awnik 81 

Ayaz, Seljuk emir and atabeg 334, 335, 336, 
344 

Ayaz, son of Ighazi of Mardin 362 

‘Ayn Saylam 171, 234, 244, 246, 256, 279 

‘Aynzarba 54, 291, 301n122 

Azanoi 366 

A'zàz 119, 141, 164n42, 178, 255 

Azerbaijan 11, 53, 58, 61, 62, 63, 64, 66, 
67, 74, 75, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 95, 
104, 106, 109, 112, 113, 114, 123, 138, 
152, 156, 167n120, 176, 205, 240n.141, 
252, 253, 332, 335, 360, 362, 394 

(al-)Azimi, Arab historian 34, 65, 80, 178, 
204, 228, 291, 312, 330 

(al-)' Aziz, Fatimid caliph 61, 92 


Baasprakan — Vaspurakan 

Baberd 81, 83, 318 

Badh, Kurdish chief 58 

Badr al-Jamali, Fatimid dignitary 182, 183, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 258 

Badran, son of Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa 336 

Bafa 274 

Bafra — Pulveral 

Baghdad 26, 64, 67, 71, 73, 85n28, 92, 93, 
94, 95, 96, 98, 99, 111, 113, I25n15; 
125n14, 126n35, 149, 184, 188, 195n68, 
206, 247, 248, 249, 251, 252, 255, 269, 
288, 332, 334, 335, 336, 337, 338, 344, 
354n161, 361, 362, 378, 390, 391 

Bagin — Patin 

Bagrat IV, king of Georgia 78, 135, 136 

Bagrat Vxkac'i, Armenian nobleman 114 

Bagratids 10, 32, 55, 76, 80, 113, 290, 294 

Bagrewand 55 

Baha’ al-Dawla Mansir b. Mazyad, emir 
of Hilla 249 

Bahram, brother of Ridwan b. Tutush 254 

Bakir Çayı — Kaikos River 

Balad 58 

Balak b. Bahrām, Artuqid emir 41, 319, 
334, 342, 359, 377, 378, 379, 385n138 

Balas de Sororgia — Balak b. Bahram 

Balat 378 

Balátinüs, commander of Melitene 288 

Balboura 25n97 

Balduk, son of Amir Ghazi, Turkish emir 
of Samosata 41, 178, 256 

Baldwin I, king of Jerusalem, count of 
Boulogne, count of Edessa 41, 292, 308, 
326, 330, 331, 333, 341, 342, 362 

Baldwin II, king of Jerusalem 378, 379, 
385n138 

Balikh River 55 

Balis 119 

Balkans 13, 175, 266, 274, 283 

Balkhan Mountains 62 

Balqa' 183 

Bàniyas 325 

Banü ‘Uqayl — ‘Ugqaylids 

Banü Darra‘ — Beni Zerra 

Banü Jahir, Arab clan in Mosul and 
Baghdad 249 

Banü Kalb — Kalb 

Bani Kilab — Kilab 

Banü Numayr — Numayr 

Banü Rabr', Arab tribe 144 

Banü Shabban, Arab clan 345 

Banü Tamim, Arab tribe 111 
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Bar Gaga'i, monastery 107 

Barak — Marakes 

Barcelona 332 

Barda Gayi 370 

Bardakçı — Santabaris 

Bardales 330 

Bardas, Byzantine officer underAlexios 
I Komnenos 327 

Barjrberd 290 

Barkiri > Berkri 

Barkyáruq, son of Malikshah, Great Seljuk 
sultan 202, 248, 251, 252, 253, 254, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 287, 318, 332, 333, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 339, 341, 369 

Barsawma, monastery 293 

Barsegh Pahlavuni, Armenian patriarch of 
Ani 289, 295 

Barzüya 250 

Basean, province 55, 78, 81, 82 

Basil II, Byzantine emperor 6, 7, 8, 55, 56, 
57, 59, 69, 70, 98, 104, 124n5 

Basil, doux of Edessa, son of Alousianos 
153, 166n105 

Basil, son of the Armenian lord 
Abukap 115 

Basilakes, &atepano of Theodosioupolis 156 

Basilika 368 

Basra 95, 99 

Bassiane — Basean 

Batini assassin 363 

Bayat —^ Kedrea 

Bayburt — Baberd 

Bayezid II, Ottoman sultan 35 

Bayna l-Qasrayn, Fatimid palace in 
Cairo 96 

Beirut 251, 362 

Belfetoh (Abi l-Fath, honorific of Sultan 
Alp Arslàn) 39 

Beni Zerra, family in Antioch 42 

Bergama — Pergamos 

Berkri 55, 81 

Bertrand of ‘Tripoli, son of Raymond of 
Toulouse 354n150, 362 

Besni — Béth Hesné 

Besparmak — Mount Latros 

Béth Hesné 294 

Beysehir Gölü — Lake Busguse/Pousgouse 

Bidlis 343 

Biga Yarımadası — Mysia 

Bingöl + Romanoupolis 

Bithynia, province 4, 28, 30, 36, 38, 70, 
137, 171, 172, 175, 188, 190, 198, 205, 
207, 208, 210, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220, 
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221, 222, 225, 226, 227, 228, 231, 245, 
248, 265, 266, 267, 268, 271, 275, 280, 
281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 314, 315, 
338, 366, 368, 371, 373, 377, 392 

Bitlis ^ Bidlis 

Black Mountains — Amanos/Amanus 
Mountains 

Black Sea 33, 54, 224, 225, 268, 283, 366 

Blur 106 

Boga — Būqā 

Bohemond of Taranto, lord of Antioch 42, 
43, 224, 292, 308, 317, 319, 323, 324, 
325, 326, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 339, 
340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 350n72, 359 

Bolissos 273 

Bolvadin 316 

Bosphorus 172, 192n9, 225, 226, 227, 
319, 331 

Bostan Kalesi — Kositar 

Botaneiates, Nikephoros III, Byzantine 
emperor 8, 27, 28, 103, 122, 123, 135, 
158, 171, 179, 188, 191, 192n9, 198, 
199, 200, 205, 210, 211, 215, 216, 217, 
218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 223, 227, 232, 
237n56, 240n127 and 131, 272, 274, 
285, 317 

Boukellarion, theme 208, 214, 221 

Bourtzes, Byzantine aristocratic clan 373 

Bourtzes, Bardas, Byzantine commander 
372, 373 

Bourtzes, Michael, Byzantine commander 
56, 103 

Boutoumites, Manuel, Byzantine 
commander under Alexios I 266, 267, 
309, 310, 326, 327, 329, 362 

Boz Mountains 365 

Bozmish — Pizmich 

Brachamios, Philaretos, Armenian 
potentate 145, 146, 147, 191, 201, 
204, 232, 235n.10, 244, 249, 285, 293, 
329, 359 

Bryennios, Nikephoros, Byzantine 
aristocrat 8, 28, 103, 151, 156, 178, 199, 
200, 202, 205, 207, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
212, 213, 214, 216, 217, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 224, 225, 384n113 

Bala 293, 342, 359 

Bulgarians 8, 166n205 

(al-)Bundari, Arab historian 34 

Būqā 64, 87n83 

Bursa — Prousa 

Bursuq, Turkish commander 179, 248, 
250, 266, 267, 362 


Bursuq b. Bursuq, Turkish emir of 
Hamadhan 362, 363 

Buwayhid dynasty 57, 27, 64, 67, 93, 95, 
98, 99 

Büyük Menderes — Upper Meander 
Valley 

Büyük Tuya — Du 

Buzà'à 243n191, 255, 363 

Büzàn, Turkish commander 247, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 252, 255, 271, 288, 289 


Cairo 57, 60, 79, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 
98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 119, 152, 180, 
181, 185, 187, 188, 251, 258, 330, 331, 
387, 391 

Çaka — Tzachas 

Canakkale — Abydos 

Canet', Armenian province 106 

Cankin — Gangra, Mankuriya 

Cankin, castle of 270 

Cappadocia 2, 8, 11, 13, 31, 53, 83, 103, 
104, 108, 122, 136, 137, 139, 140, 142, 
143, 146, 147, 148, 150, 158, 159, 201, 
202, 203, 205, 207, 208, 211, 214, 228, 
229, 244, 265, 278, 285, 286, 289, 290, 
291, 293, 295, 308, 312, 323, 338, 359, 
360, 365, 377, 392, 393, 394 

Çapraz > Makestos River 

Caria, province 274, 275, 316 

Caspian Sea 2, 62, 335 

Caucasia 55, 109, 112, 116, 123, 135 

Caucasus Mountains 2, 11, 53, 55, 58, 61, 
69, 81, 111, 112, 114, 123, 135, 138, 
152, 205, 207, 244, 378, 389 

Çavdarhisar 366 

Cavuldur Gaka 272 

Cemcem — Chmchm 

Cenabi, Ottoman historian 35 

Çermik — Zermiou 

Ceyhan Nehri — Pyramos 

Chaldia, province 54, 55, 56, 77, 81, 83, 
89n149, 103, 105, 106 

Chalintzes, Niketas, Byzantine 
emissary 330 

Chalkedon 160, 214, 227 

Chanzit 81 

Charatikes, Turkish lord of Sinope 268, 
269, 270 

Charpete/Kharput 65, 81, 109, 122, 
202, 355n173, 342, 345, 359, 377, 379, 
385n138 

Charpezikion 54 

Charsianon, theme 103, 155 





Chasanara/ al-Suwayda’ 54, 55, 110, 
115, 116 

Chatatourios — Khatatourios 

Chawuldur, Turkish lord of Germanikeia 
and Sarüs 202, 204, 293 

Chios 273, 274, 297n.49 

Chleat — Khilat 

Chliara 365, 367, 369, 383n72 

Chmchm, Turkish commander 109 

Choma 316 

Chonai 151, 155 

Choniates, Niketas, Byzantine historian 29, 
30, 376 

Chorosalaris 105 

Chorosantes (Khurasani), Turkish 
commander 78 

Chorzianene, district 77, 81 

Chozanon 54 

Christodoulos, monk 274, 275, 298n67 
and 68 

Chrysopolis 210, 214, 219, 239n102 

Chrysoskoulos > Arisghi 

Cilicia, province 5, 11, 13, 15, 29, 31, 33, 
41, 53, 54, 55, 84n12, 122, 138, 140, 
141, 144, 146, 149, 159, 171, 172, 215, 
224, 225, 229, 231, 244, 250, 277, 285, 
286, 287, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295, 
301n122, 302n154 and 161, 308, 311, 
322, 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 339, 341, 342, 362, 375, 392, 393, 
394 

Cilician Gates 146, 277, 308, 321 

Civitot — Kibotos 

Çivril 151 

Cizre — Jazirat b. ‘Umar 

Clermont 264n97, 309 

Commagene, province 54, 202 

Conrad, constable 319, 331 

Constantine of Gargar, Armenian 
potentate 293 

Constantinople 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 14, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 39, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 80, 
90n168, 92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 99, 
100, 101, 102, 103, 106, 110, 115, 118, 
124n4 and 5, 125n13 and 16, 135, 136, 
141, 142, 147, 150, 158, 159, 161, 171, 
174, 191, 201, 207, 209, 210, 211, 212, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 224, 226, 227, 228, 231, 239n123, 
240n127, 241n156, 245, 262n42, 265, 
267, 268, 269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
281, 282, 283, 285, 289, 297n44, 308, 
309, 317, 318, 320, 324, 325, 328, 330, 
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331, 332, 340, 342, 347n1, 350n72, 
363, 366, 374, 375, 379, 387, 391, 392; 
church of 11; empire of 40 

Corbagath/ Corbahan > Qiwam al-Dawla 
Abi Sa‘id Karbüqa 

Corfu 227 

Corruzan > Khuràsàn 

Çoruh Nehri — Akampsis Valley 

Crispin, Frankish mercenary commander 
145, 147, 148, 159, 208 

Curbaram — Qiwam al-Dawla Abi Said 
Karbüqa 

Cyprus 323, 324, 325, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 351n99, 353n132, 365, 393 


Dabatenos, commander of Edessa 110 

Dagarabe 103 

Daimbert, archbishop of Pisa 324, 
352n104 

Dalassene, Anna, kouropalatissa, mother of 
Alexios I Komnenos 207 

Dalassenos, Constantine 273, 297n57 

Damalis 227, 368 

Damascus 34, 39, 57, 61, 152, 154, 181, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 190, 191, 
194n50 and 52, 195n68 and 72, 196n72, 
233, 234, 246, 247, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 257, 258, 259, 261n16, 334, 341, 
343, 345, 355n172, 362, 363, 378 

Damghan 70 

Dana 64 

Dandaànqàn 70, 71, 176, 390 

Danishmand Ghazi (= Malik Danishmand, 
Gumushtakin Ahmad b. al-Danishmand 
Taylü) 35, 36, 202, 203, 204, 211, 256, 
268, 269, 270, 278, 283, 285, 288, 311, 
312, 318, 319, 321, 322, 331, 332, 338, 
339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 348n27 

Danishmandid/s 2, 24n94, 29, 31, 203, 
284, 331, 338, 339, 341, 342, 359, 360, 
364, 377, 379, 393, 394 

Danube River 2, 6, 122, 137, 272 

Daranatik' ^ Daranalis 

Daranalis 54 

Dardanelles 274, 282, 283, 315 

Darsianus + Yaghi Siyan 

David — Tabhtügh 

David of Taykh, Georgian lord 31, 55, 58, 
115 

Dawalü — Gabadonia 

Dawlàt b. Qutlumush, son of Qutlumush 
178 

Dawsar — Qal'at Ja‘bar 
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Dawid — Qulan Arslan 

Daylam/Daylamis 64, 67, 77, 95, 118, 252 

Dekanos, Byzantine commander 366 

Demre — Myra 

Denizli 316 

Derzene, district 54, 81 

Develi —^ Gabadonia 

Devlet — Dawlat 

Devol 329, 361 

Didim 316 

Didyma 316 

Dihistan 62 

Dilimnites + Daylami 

Dinar — Apameia 

Dinar, Turkmen chief 107 

Dindymon Mountain 371 

Diogenes, Romanos IV, Byzantine 
Emperor 8, 27, 39, 52, 123, 133, 134, 
135, 136, 160, 161, 200, 205, 285, 375 

Diogenes/ai, Byzantine clan 8 

Divriği  Tephrike 

Diya al-Din Muhammad, Seljuk vizier 343 

Diyar Bakr, province 34, 53, 55, 58, 59, 60, 
61, 64, 65, 67, 68, 80, 109, 110, 111, 
116, 118, 124, 138, 141, 147, 153, 156, 
176, 180, 203, 204, 210, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 284, 
295, 323, 332, 333, 335, 337, 338, 339, 
341, 342, 343, 345, 360, 363, 377, 378, 
379, 389, 393 

Diyar Mudar, province 59, 61, 115, 250, 
262n50, 285 

Diyarbakir + Amid 

Dokeia 36, 11, 158, 159, 200, 202 

Dolat > Dawlat 

Domanig Mountain 368 

Domestikaton of the East 329 

Donimannus —^ Danishmand 

Dorylaion 37, 145, 155, 210, 221, 222, 
224, 285, 308, 311, 312, 317, 318, 368, 
370, 371, 372, 383n82 

Doukaina, Eirene, Byzantine empress, wife 
of Alexios I 

Doukas, Andronikos, son of John Doukas, 
domestikos tes anatoles 139, 156, 160 

Doukas, Constantine, son of John Doukas, 
strategos autokrator 159 

Doukas, Constantine X, Byzantine 
emperor 7, 8, 27, 103, 109, 118, 119 

Doukas, John, doux of Dyrrachion and 
brother-in-law of Alexios I 273, 315, 
316, 317 

Doukas, John, kaisar 103, 156, 158, 159, 
209, 210, 211, 212 


Doukas, Michael VII, Byzantine emperor 
28, 135, 156, 209 

Doukas, Byzantine aristocratic clan 8, 52, 
110, 123, 134, 140, 142, 150, 156, 159, 
161, 199, 207, 285, 391, 392 

Drakon River 227, 283 

Drosos, George, secretary (hypogrammateus) 
of Aaron 92 

Du 82 

Dubays, son of the Mazyadid emir Sayf 
al-Dawla Sadaqa 336 

Ducac > Duqàq 

Dulük — Telouch 

Dülük — Telouch 

Duqàq, son of Tutush, emir of Damascus 
39, 40, 251, 254, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
284, 341, 343, 345 

Durrazzo — Dyrrachion 

Dvin 58, 136 

Dyrrachion 220, 225, 228, 273 

Dzulman 115 


Ebulkasim — Abi l-Oàsim 

Edessa 10, 17, 31, 32, 41, 55, 57, 59, 61, 
109, 110, 111, 115, 116, 119, 120, 138, 
142, 153, 154, 155, 176, 178, 234, 247, 
249, 250, 252, 253, 255, 256, 257, 
259, 285, 286, 287, 289, 293, 301n122 
and 135, 308, 319, 323, 329, 332, 333, 
334, 337, 338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 
344, 345, 359, 363, 377, 378, 381n31, 
392, 393 

Edremit — Adramyttion 

Eflatun Mesjid > St. Amphilochios 

Efromiya (< Greek Evpopgia), Artukhi's 
wife in the Danishmand-nàma 35, 269 

Egrigéz 367, 368 

Egypt 26, 40, 57, 93, 94, 97, 98, 100, 101, 
125n16, 126n35, 143, 152, 153, 166n95, 
182, 183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
194n47, 196n73 and 82, 225, 251, 254, 
259, 262n46, 272, 332 

Eketeac' — Keltzene 

Ekkehard of Aura, German historian 
318, 321 

Elazığ Basins 54 

El-basan — Arisghi 

Elburz Mountains 70 

Elchanes, Turkish lord of Kyzikos and 
Apollonias 270, 271, 272, 281, 283, 
296n35, 297n41, 299n93 

Eimut > Olnoutin 

‘Em > ‘Imm 

Emirdag 139, 370 


Emirfeirus, Bohemond's liaison in 
Antioch 42 

Ephesus 29, 274, 298n64, 316, 328 

Erbasgan — Arisghi 

Erciş > Arjish 

Ereğli + Herakleia 

Erēz 106 

Ergani > Erkne 

Erkne 54, 65, 109 

Ermenek — Germanicopla 

Erzincan 81, 107, 146, 202, 359, 377 

Erzinkan — Erzincan 

Erznka — Erzincan 

Erzurum — Theodosioupolis 

Eski Malatya — Melitene 

Eudokia, sister of Alexios I Komnenos 221 

Eumenia 151 

Euphorbenos, Alexander, Byzantine 
commander under Alexios I 
Komnenos 271 

Euphorbenos, Konstantinos, doux of 
Cyprus 327 

Euphrates 38, 40, 41, 54, 55, 59, 61, 65, 
81, 83, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 111, 
115, 116, 117, 120, 121, 122, 123, 138, 
140, 141, 146, 147, 148, 149, 150, 153, 
155, 156, 181, 204, 215, 225, 226, 234, 
244, 246, 247, 252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 
284, 293, 294, 295, 317, 318, 328, 334, 
338, 339, 340, 341, 342, 359, 377, 378, 
379, 391, 393; region 5, 8, 15, 20, 55, 
59, 109, 110, 116, 120, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 150, 186, 189, 248, 250, 254, 284, 
290, 291, 294, 311, 333, 338, 343, 344, 
345, 346, 359, 360, 362, 363, 377, 379, 
392, 393, 394; Upper 4, 11, 31, 33, 53, 
105, 107, 138, 145, 147, 148, 203, 278, 
288, 289, 317 

Eurasian steppes 2, 4, 73 

Eustathios, eunuch, epi tou kanikleiou, megas 
droungarios of the fleet 267, 325 

Ezekiel, prophet 31 


(al-)Fadl — Fadlün II b. Abi l-Aswar Shāwur 

Fadlün II b. Abi l-Aswar Shawur, lord of 
Ganja and Dvin 136 

Fakhr al-Dawla b. Jahir, Abbasid vizier 
249, 250, 256 

Fakhr al-Mulk b. 'Ammar, lord of Tripoli 337 

Fars, Iranian province 116, 335, 337 

Feke > Vahka 

Fethiye — Makre-Telmessos 

First Crusade 5, 11, 16, 17, 36, 39, 40, 42, 
149, 171, 178, 203, 224, 225, 231, 244, 
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264n97, 265, 291, 294, 300n98, 307, 
319, 322, 323, 341, 391, 392 

Foça — Phokaia 

France 318 

Frangopoulos, Erbebios — Frangopoulos, 
Hervé 

Frangopoulos, Hervé, Frankish mercenary 
leader 103, 105, 106, 108, 110 

Franks 3, 17, 18, 37, 41, 42, 43, 44, 104, 
106, 212, 258, 264n.97, 278, 308, 309, 
310, 311, 312, 314, 315, 320, 321, 323, 
329, 330, 331, 333, 334, 337, 338, 340, 
341, 342, 343, 344, 346, 355n172, 359, 
361, 362, 363, 378, 384n130, 389, 
392, 393 

Fulcher of Chartres, crusader historian 37, 
38, 40, 264n97, 277, 309 


Gabadonia 11, 108, 202, 208 

Gabhra’il ^ Gabriel 

Gabras, Constantine, Byzantine lord of 
Trebizond 365, 366, 369, 377 

Gabras, Theodore, Byzantine lord of 
Trebizond 318 

Gabriel, Byzantine lord of Melitene 35, 
178, 288, 289, 342 

Gagik Abas II, King of Kars 55, 80, 81, 114 

Gagik II Bagratuni, King of Ani 55, 290 

Galatia, province 105, 208, 209, 212, 214, 
221, 222, 230, 278, 322, 323 

Galilee 183 

Ganges River 68 

Gangra 29, 268, 269, 270, 283, 320, 
322, 376 

Ganja/k 58, 80, 136, 290 

Gargar 55, 110, 115, 293, 295, 342, 378, 
385n138 

Gate of St. George, in Antioch 42 

Gaza 185 

Gediz Nehri > Hermos Valley 

Gelemis — Patara 

Gelibolu Yarımadası — Thracian 
Peninsula 

Gemile Ada — Lebissos 

Gemlik — Kios 

Genoa 323, 324 

George, son of Dekanos, Byzantine 
commander 366 

Georgia, kingdom of 78, 135, 162n17 

Georgian/s 8, 55, 58, 79, 82, 83, 92, 106, 
112, 123, 130n136, 135, 136, 269, 378 

Gerger > Gargar 

German/s 29, 173, 314, 315, 319, 
321, 325 
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Germanicopla 322 

Germanikeia 10, 20, 31, 54, 55, 115, 140, 
202, 285, 286, 288, 293, 308, 326 

Germany 318 

Germia 371 

Ghars al-Ni‘ma, Arab historian 34 

Ghaznawid/s 4, 62, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
88n109 

Ghiyath al-Din Kaykhusraw I, Sultan of 
Konya 15, 34 

Ghuzzoghli, slave soldier of Jokermish 337, 
338, 344, 345, 346 

Girdküh 70, 87n105 

Giresun — Kerasous 

Girne — Keryneia 

Godfrey, duke of Lorraine, chief of the 
First Crusade 314 

Gog, apocalyptic tribe in the Old 
Testament 31, see also Magog 

Gok Dere 290 

Góksun — Koukousos 

Göktaş > Küktàsh 

Gok-Turkic Empire 32, 72 

Gónük — Olnoutin 

Goths 3 

Great Seljuk/s 15, 34, 177, 202, 218, 233, 
335, 345, 359, 360; sultanate 16, 92, 
173, 176, 206, 224, 244, 253, 258, 259, 
318, 332, 334, 335, 336, 338, 339, 361, 
362, 363, 377, 385n133, 393; dynasty 5, 
70, 175, 346; empire 16, 20, 174, 178, 
262n41, 369 

Greater Armenia, theme 11 

Gregory Abi ]-Faraj Bar Hebraeus, Syriac 
author and man of letters, Maphrian of 
Takrit and the East 32, 34, 71, 72, 73, 
74, 93, 98, 139, 142, 143, 178, 179, 360 

Gregory the Priest, Armenian historian 31 

Gregory, catholicus 294 

Guibert of Parma, count 319 

Guido of Biandrate, brother of Albert of 
Biandrate 319 

Guiscard, Robert, Norman ruler 227, 328 

Gulf of Attaleia 376 

Gulf of Constantinople 151 

Gulf of Iskenderun 323, 325 

Gulf of Nikomedeia 227, 230, 241n156, 
274, 283, 284, 297n41, 308, 309, 368, 
371, 372 

Gulf of Smyrna 226, 272, 273, 315, 
365, 366 

Gullāb 115, 116 

Gumushtakin Ahmad b. al-Dānishmand 
Taāylū — Danishmand Ghazi 


Gümüshtekin Ghazi, son and successor of 
Danishmand Ghazi 341 

Gümüshtekin, Turkish commander, käib 
116, 122 

Gümüşsu 316 

Güneydoğu Toroslan — Anti- Taurus 
Mountains 

Gurgen II of Lori, Bagratid king 
113, 114 


Gürümze — Koóromozol 


Habashi, son of Jokermish, lord of Jazirat 
b. ‘Umar 346 

(al-)Hadath — Adata 

(al-)Haditha 334 

(al-)Hàkim, Fatimid caliph 57, 94 

Hakkariyya Mountains 64 

Halyates, Theodore, proedros, Byzantine 
commander under Romanos IV 158 

Halys River 30, 35, 107, 155, 202, 208, 
214, 268, 312, 317, 318, 319, 320, 322, 
323; basin 138, 211 

Hamadhan 34, 66, 67, 68, 69, 75, 80, 
98, 99, 102, 136, 145, 153, 157, 253, 
362, 363 

Hamah 120, 144, 188, 189, 190, 252, 363 

Hamdanids, Arab dynasty 57, 59, 85n30 
and 32 

Hamiran, lord of Mankuriya in the 
Dànishmand-nama 269, 270 

Hani — Hani 

Hani 343 

Hanjet'— Khanzit 

Hareb, Armenian commander in 
Melitene 288 

Harran Plain 55, 85n.24 

Harran 57, 59, 99, 115, 153, 154, 234, 247, 
250, 252, 257, 259, 319, 328, 333, 334, 
337, 344, 345, 346, 354n167, 381n31, 
385n138 

Harün b. Khàn, Turkmen commander 110, 
111, 117, 118, 119, 120, 121, 141, 182, 
189, 194n55, 270 

Hasan — Asan, Turkish emir of 
Cappadocia 

Hasan — Asan, Tughril Beg’s nephew 

Hasan b. Hibatallah al-Hashimi al-Hutaytī, 
Arab dignitary in Aleppo 191 

(al-)Hasan b. Tahir, vizier of Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush 247, 248, 249 

Hasan Mountain 380n10 

Hasankale — Kapetron 

Hasankeyf — Hisn Kayfa 

Hassan b. al-Mufarrij, Jarrahid emir 60, 61 


Hasteank‘— Asthianene 

Hawatié 106 

Hazarasb, emir of al-Ahwaz 95 

Hebraike 312 

Hehnuk, Armenian chief 110, 111 

Hellespont 39, 225, 281, 365, 366, 367, 
368, 371 

Herakleia, in Cappadocia 41, 146, 277, 
308, 321, 322, 325, 359 

Herakleia, Pontic 160, 214, 215, 283 

Hereke 309 

Heret'i, province 135 

Hermos River 315, 366, 367, 368 

Hetum, father of the Armenian lord 
'Theodoros/'T*oros 288, 289 

Hierapolis + Manbij 

Hilla 95, 249, 334, 335 

Hims 61, 144, 154, 251, 252, 257, 258, 
259, 262n46, 363 

Hisar — Amorion 

Hisn al-Dawla Haydara, Fatimid 
commander 186 

Hisn al-Jisr 189, 197n107 

Hisn Kayfa 203, 333, 341, 359, 363 

Hisn Mansür 55, 110, 115, 116, 122, 
130n.153, 294, 342 

Hisn Ziyad — Charpete/Kharput 

Holy Land 18, 309 

Holy See 332 

Holy Sepulcher, church in Jerusalem 94, 
125n16 

Honaz — Chonai 

Honorias, province 105 

Hozat — Chozanon 

Hugh of Vermandois, chief of the First 
Crusade 329 

Hulwan 98 

Huns 30, 68, 69, 72, 217, 218; Hephthalite 
68, 105 

Husam al-Din Timurtash, son of the 
Artugid emir Ilghazi 378, 385n138 

Husam al-Din Tumushtakin, lord of Bidlis 
and Arzan 343 

Husayn b. Kamil b. al-Dawh, lord of 
Asfüna 144 

Huyut — Khouet 

Hyaleas, Byzanüne commander, doux of 
Smyrna 316 


Iberia 27, 69, 77, 83, 89n140, 105; theme 
of 11; Bagratid kingdom of 55; ducate 
of 55, 114, 130n137 

Ibn Abi ‘Aqil, potentate and judge of 
Tyre 182 
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Ibn al-Azraq al-Fariqi, Arab historian 34, 
204, 205, 343 

Ibn al-‘Adim, Arab historian 34, 191, 232 

Ibn al-Athir, Arab historian 34, 62, 64, 65, 
75, 109, 112, 113; 143, 200, 203, 228, 
232, 251, 276, 338, 344, 362 

Ibn al-Dànishmand — Gumushtakin b. 
al-Dànishmand Tayli 

Ibn al-Qalanisi, Arab historian 34, 337, 
338, 341, 355n172, 360 

Ibn ‘Ammar, lord of Tripoli 291 

Ibn Bibi, Persian historian 34, 35 

Ibn Birīq, Turkish warrior 190 

Ibn Ja‘far, lord of Tiflis and Rust‘avi 136 

Ibn Khan > Háàrün b. Khan 

Ibn Mangujak, emir of Kamakh and 
Erzincan 377 

Ibn Manjak — Mangüjak Ghazi 

Ibn Mulhim — Makin al-Dawla al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali b. Mulhim 

Ibn Qutlumush, son of Qutlumush 178, 
186, 187, 188, 196n85, 206 

Ibn Saqha’, Fatimid commander 185 

Ibn Saqlaris, Byzantine dignitary, perhaps 
identifiable with Isaac Komnenos I 101 

Ibn Tita, Turkish warrior 190 

Ibrahim b. Sharaf al-Dawla, son of the 
"Uqaylid emir Muslim b. Quraysh 252 

Ibrahim b. Yinal, emir of Amid 343, 345 

Ibrahim Yinàl, grandson of Müsa Yabgu and 
brother of Tughril Beg 64, 65, 73, 75, 77, 
78, 79, 80, 89n149, 93, 99, 106, 124n3 

Ibrahim, brother of the 'Uqaylid emir 
Muslim b. Quraysh 246 

Iconium — Konya 

Ifriqiya, province 95 

Il-Arslàn, Turkish commander 358, 360 

Ilbaki, son of the Turkish commander 
Bursuq 362 

Ilgaz Mountains 320 

Tlghazi b. Artuq, lord of Mardin, brother 
of Suqman b. Artuq 203, 256, 258, 334, 
336, 337, 346, 359, 362, 378, 385n133 

Ilgın > Tyragion 

‘Imad al-Din Zanki, atabeg, son of 
Aqsunqur, adopted son of Jokermish 17, 
337, 338, 355n191, 379 

‘Imad al-Dim al-Isfahani, Arab historian 34 

‘Imm 12, 164n42 

Inanj Beg, Seljuk dignitary 32 

Tran 4, 17, 30, 33, 45n38, 63, 67, 71, 75, 
84, 88n109, 93, 95, 118, 124n3, 174, 
177, 181, 208, 246, 332, 335, 338, 360, 
370, 390 
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Iraq 4, 17, 27, 30, 66, 67, 74, 95, 98, 99, 
101, 104, 109, 121, 131n173, 181, 
187, 194n47, 246, 249, 256, 258, 289, 
332, 334, 335, 337, 338, 360, 362, 379, 
393, 394 

‘Irāq-i Ajam, western Iranian highlands 
62, 335, 337 

Iraqi Highlands — ‘Iraq-i ‘Ajam 

Iraqi Seljuks 34 

Iraqi Turkmens 63, 64, 65, 66, 74, 75, 76, 
77, 79, 105, 109, 110, 180, 187 

Iris River 211 

Is‘ird 343 

Isfahan 19, 62, 66, 93, 95, 116, 247, 252, 
253, 334, 335, 336 

Isfara’in 176 

Iskenderun — Alexandrona 

Isma'il b. Yaquti b. Da'üd, Seljuk chief 
252, 287 

Ismail, archisatrapes 317, 318 

İsmil > Salimia 

İspir + Sper 

Isulu — Isuly 

Isuly, Turkish commander 109 

Ttakin al-Sulaymani, Seljuk 
commander 154 

Italy 6, 224 

Ivan 55, 79 

Iwane, Georgian potentate, duke of 
Trialeti 106, 107 

Izmit — Nikomedeia 

Iznik — Nicaea 

Iznik Gólü — Askanian Lake 

‘Izz al-Din Kayka’is II, sultan of Konya 36 


(al-]Jabal — Iraqi Highlands 

Jabala 326 

Jaffa 184, 195n68, 352n104 

Jaghri Beg, Seljuk chief, son of Mika'il 15, 
62, 70, 71, 78, 105, 176, 177 

Jalal al-Dawla b. Büyah, Buwayhid emir of 
Baghdad 64, 65, 67 

Jalal al-Mulk b. ‘Ammar, lord of 
Tripoli 251 

Janah al-Dawla al-Husayn b. Aytakin, 
Ridwan’s atabeg 254, 255, 257, 258, 259 

Jand 116 

Jarrahids, Arab clan 60, 61 

Jawhar al-Madani, Fatimid governor of 
Tyre 188 

Jawhar Khatün, sister of Alp 
Arslan150, 205 

Jàwuli b. Saqaw, Turkish commander 337, 
338, 344, 346, 360 


Jàwuli, Turkish commander, brother of 
Atsiz 189, 190, 195n68, 204 

Jayhàn River — Pyramos 

Jazira, province 59, 85n24, 99, 254, 257, 
258, 333, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 345 

Jazirat b. ‘Umar 58, 64, 65, 67, 81, 99, 
249, 257, 259, 333, 346 

Jerusalem 94, 181, 184, 186, 187, 188, 
194n50, 203, 254, 256, 257, 258, 309, 
329, 330, 332, 340, 363, 378, 379, 
381n31; kingdom of 308, 331, 394 

John the Theologian, church in 
Ephesus 274 

John, protovestiartos, Byzantine commander 
under Nikephoros III 222 

Jokermish, emir of Jazirat b. ‘Umar and 
Mosul 257, 326, 333, 334, 335, 336, 
337, 338, 343, 344, 345, 346, 355n191 

Joscelin I of Courtenay, count of Edessa 
and lord of Tall Bashir 333, 342, 377, 
385n138 

Jubuk, Turkmen chief 234 

Jurjàn, province 62, 75, 176 


Kabeiroi 77 

Kafartéb 144, 191, 197n107, 243n194, 
247, 257, 363 

Kahramanmaras — Germanikeia 

Kaikos River 365, 367 

Kaisareia 11, 108, 122, 139, 146, 150, 202, 
203, 204, 207, 228, 289, 348n30 

Kakhet'i, Georgian province 135 

Kakiyid dynasty 93 

Kalb, Arab tribe 142, 181, 183 

Kale — Myra 

Kalinjar 176 

Kalobrye 221 

Kalon Oros 327 

Kamakh 54, 107, 202, 203, 377, 379 

Kamsarakan family 294 

Kamytzes, Eustathios, Byzantine 
commander, governor of Nicaea 316, 
367, 368, 369, 370 

Kanisa Qumama — Holy Sepulcher 

Kantakouzenos, Byzantine officer 326, 
327, 328 

Kapetron 79, 92 

Kap: Mountain 376 

Kapidagi Yarımadası — Kyzikos 

Kara River 55, 81 

Kara Tegin 269, 270, 272, see also 
Charatikes 

Karababa Basin 54, 84n11 

Karageth + Qaraja 


Karakhanid dynasty 4, 70 

Karakilise — Kastaghawn 

Karaman 272 

Karatekin — Kara Tegin, Charatikes 

Karbeses ^ Mu'tamid al-Dawla Qirwash b. 
Mugallad 

Karim al-Din Mahmid-i Aqsara't, Persian 
historian 35 

Karin — Theodosioupolis 

Karmir-Vank', monastery 294 

Kars, Bagratid and Artsrunid kingdom of, 
city 10, 55, 80, 81, 83, 113, 114, 156 

K‘art‘h, Georgian province 135 

Kaspax, fleet commander, doux of 
Smyrna 316 

Kassianos, church in Antioch 232 

Kastaghawn, monastery 291 

Kastamona 29, 103, 214, 268, 283, 320, 
322, 376 

Kastamonites, Niketas, Byzantine 
commander 273 

Kastamonu — Kastamona 

Kastelorizo 324 

Katma 141 

Kavala 228, 229 

Kayakoy — Lebissos 

Kayseri — Kaisareia 

Kaystros River 365 

Kaysün/Kayshün 31, 294, 301n122, 
342, 343 

Kedrea 308, 370, 372, 373 

Kekaumenos, Byzantine author 9 

Kekaumenos, Katakalon, Byzantine 
general, katepano of Ani and Iberia 27, 
76, 77, 78, 79, 83, 103 

Kekaumenos, Michael, Byzantine 
commander 316 

Kelbianon 365, 366 

Kelkit Nehri + Lykos River 

Kellia 371 

Keltzene, province 54, 81, 146, 147, 149 

Kemah — Kamākh 

Kemalpaşa 365 

Kerasous 54 

Keryneia 327 

Keysun — Kaysün/Kayshün 

(al)Khàbür 250 

Khabir River 346 

Khalaf b. Mula'ib, lord of Hims 251 

Khanzit 106, 107, 146, 147, 290, 359 

Kharpete — Charpete/Kharput/Hisn Ziyad 

Kharton 106 

Khatatourios, doux of Antioch 143, 146, 
159, 183, 201, 285 
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Khatlaj, Turkish commander 191 

Khatün Jijek, daughter of Yaghi Siyan 258 

Khatün, wife of the Seljuk ruler Qilij 
Arslan 358, 359 

Khilat 146, 147, 148, 151, 335, 343, 362 

Khir Khan, emir of Hims 363 

Khorzianene 90n149, 106, 107 

Khouet 54 

Khoy 66, 113, 156, 335 

Khulukh, Turkish commander 289 

Khumartash al-Sulaymani, lord of 
Mayyafariqin 343 

Khurasan 4, 15, 31, 33, 40, 62, 65, 70, 
71, 72, 73, 75, 78, 88n113, 109, 176, 
204, 206, 228, 246, 317, 318, 319, 334, 
335, 369 

Khurasani 77, 78, 252 

Khizistan, Iranian province 95, 
335, 337 

Khwarizm, Iranian province 46n59, 70, 
73, 82, 195n67 

Kibotos 297n41, 308, 368, 371 

Kijaziz, Turkish commander 108 

Kilàb, Arab tribe 117, 118, 154, 183, 
186, 189, 190, 191, 192, 243n191, 252, 
255, 259 

Kınık — Xanthos 

Kinnamos, John, Byzantine historian 29, 
376 

Kios 372 

Kiraz — Kelbianon 

Kırkağaç — Chliara 

Kirman 116 

Kırşehir 20 

Kız Kalesi > Kourikon 

Kızıl 5 Qizil 

Kızılırmak — Halys River 

Klazomenai 273 

Klitziasthlan — Qilij Arslan 

Kocaeli Yarımadası — Thynia 

Kogh-Basil, Armenian lord 294, 295, 340, 
342, 343, 350n70 

Koloneia 53, 54, 84n13, 103, 105, 107, 
108, 138, 139, 140, 145, 146, 148, 155, 
158, 160, 202 

Koloneia/Aqsarà 228, 229, 241n164, 265 

Komnëne, Anna, daughter of Emperor 
Alexios I and historian 1, 28, 29, 30, 38, 
39, 40, 177, 199, 200, 206, 224, 225, 
226, 229, 230, 232, 248, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 274, 275, 276, 278, 279, 281, 
282, 283, 291, 309, 311, 312, 315, 316, 
319, 320, 327, 345, 359, 361, 369, 371, 
372, 374 
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Komnenos, Alexios I, Byzantine emperor 
1, 2, 6, 7, 13, 20, 28, 29, 41, 150, 161, 
171, 172, 198, 199, 202, 207, 208, 209, 
212, 213, 214, 215, 216, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 230, 
266, 267, 269, 271, 272, 273, 274, 275, 
278, 281, 282, 283, 284, 285, 288, 
298n68, 307, 308, 309, 315, 316, 317, 
318, 321, 322, 324, 326, 327, 328, 329, 
330, 331, 332, 340, 342, 344, 361, 362, 
364, 365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 373, 374, 375, 376 

Komnenos, Isaac I, Byzantine emperor 
7, 52, 76, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, 

108, 150 

Komnenos, Isaac, brother of John IT 30 

Komnenos, Isaac, brother of Manuel and 
Alexios I 207, 208, 209, 236n42, 296n36 

Komnenos, John I, Byzantine emperor 29, 
30, 31, 226, 328, 376, 377 

Komnenos, John, son of John IPs brother 
Isaac Komnenos 30 

Komnenos, Manuel I, Byzantine emperor 
29, 30, 317 

Komnenos, Manuel, protoproedros, 
kouropalates, brother of Alexios I 149, 
150, 151, 155, 207 

Komnenos, Byzantine clan 8, 150, 

207, 214 

Kontogmes, Turkish chieftain 367, 368 

Konya 2, 15, 19, 20, 32, 34, 39, 41, 146, 
147, 149, 201, 204, 206, 207, 209, 228, 
229, 230, 231, 236n30, 276, 277, 278, 
280, 284, 300n101 and n117, 308, 
317, 321, 322, 359, 360, 364, 365, 368, 
369, 370, 371, 372, 373, 374, 376, 377, 
384n119, 393, 394 

Kopitat > Kositar 

Koromozol 290 

Korykos — Kourikon 

Kos 221 

Kosedag 17 

Kositar 290 

Kostandin/Constantine, son of Rupen 
290, 291 

Kotoiraikia 371 

Kotyaion 160, 217, 366, 367, 368, 369 

Koukousos 140 

Kourikon 324, 352n110 

Kourkouas, Byzantine aristocratic clan 53 

Kourtikes, Basil 222 

Koutloumous — Qutlumush 

Koutloumouses — Qutlumush 

Kozan — Sis 


Krispinos — Crispin 

Kristofür, member of the Sanbil family 293 

Krya Pege 155 

K'sos 115 

Küçük Menderes — Kaystros River 

Küfa 99 

Küghüniya/ Kughüniya — Koloneia 

Küktash 64, 67 

Kulan Arslan, brother of Qilij Arslan 
276, 360 

Kumans 272 

Kiniya + Kughüniya 

Kupin 115, 116 

Kura Nehri > Kyros River 

Kurds 10, 13, 58, 64, 66, 68, 75, 81, 
118, 124, 157, 185, 333, 337, 338, 
362, 387 

Kurtig, vassal of Kogh-Basil 294 

Kasta, Byzantine commander 228 

Kutama Berbers 186 

Kwirike I, lord of Lori 135, 136 

Kyaneai 327, 370 

Kydnos 291 

Kyros River 113, 114, 135, 136 

Kyzikos 222, 270, 271, 367, 369 


Laconian Gulf 324 

Lake Acigol 316 

Lake Askanios — Askanian Lake 

Lake Baane 284 

Lake Busguse/Pousgouse 149, 364, 371 

Lake Eber — Lake Tessarakonta Martyron 

Lake Egirdir 376 

Lake Işıklı 151 

Lake Kus 367 

Lake Lopadion 270, 271 

Lake of Nicaea — Askanian Lake 

Lake Tatta 228, 229 

Lake Tessarakonta Martyron 316, 322, 
364, 370, 371, 372, 373 

Lake Ulubat 296n30 

Lake Urmia 113 

Lake Van 54, 55, 58, 66, 77, 81, 108, 
146, 150, 153, 155, 156, 207, 335, 344, 
360, 389 

Lambrun 290, 292 

Lampe 316, 365 

Landoulphos, Byzantine fleet commander 
of Italian origin 324 

Laodikeia 100, 247, 252, 316, 324, 325, 
326, 328, 329, 330, 362, 376 

Larissa 54, 146, 147 

Lebissos, island 327 

Lebounes, George 373 


Leichoudes, Constantine, chief minister of 
Constantine IX Monomachos 66, 69 

Lentiana 371 

Leo of Cilicia, Rupenid lord 31 

Leon, kommerkiarios of Cyprus and 
Attaleia 327 

Lesbos 273, 274, 365 

Levant 327 

Libya 272 

Limnos, island 18 

Limyra 327 

Liparit IV (Liparites), duke of Trialeti 78, 
79, 90n167, 92, 93, 106, 107 

Lombards 268, 277, 312, 318, 319, 320, 
321, 325, 332 

Lombardy 318 

Lopadion 367, 369, 371, 372 

Lori 113, 114, 135, 136 

Lycaonia, province146, 205, 208, 209, 215, 
229, 277, 278, 285, 312, 323, 364, 369 

Lycia, province 20, 25n97, 230, 308, 323, 
327,371 

Lydia, province 275, 367 

Lykandos 11, 138, 140, 285 

Lykos River 108, 139, 202 


(al-)Ma'arra 191 

Ma‘arrat al-Nu'màn 119, 143, 144, 252, 
255, 256, 257, 259 

Ma‘arrat Misrin 183 

Macedonia 139 

Macedonian, forces (military unit) 102; 
dynasty 103 

Macedonians of Adrianople, Byzantine 

clan 8 

Magog, apocalyptic tribe in the Old 

Testament 31, see also Gog 

Mahmid b. Nasr b. Salih, emir of Aleppo, 

nephew of ‘Atiyya 117, 119, 120, 141, 

144, 152, 154, 182, 183 

Mahmüd of Ghazna, Ghaznawid sultan 
62, 72, 73, 171, 176 

Mahmüd, Mirdasid emir 243n194 

Mahmid, son of Turkàn Khatin, Great 
Seljuk sultan 252, 253, 256, 378 

Makestos River 271, 367, 382n52 

Makin al-Dawla al-Hasan b. ‘Ali b. 
Mulhim, Fatimid commander 100 

Makrembolitissa, Eudokia, Byzantine 
empress 8, 122, 134, 135, 136, 158, 373 

Makre-Telmessos 327 

Makri, Romanos, Byzantine 
commander 228 


Malagina 368, 369, 372, 237n69 
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Malatya — Melitene 

Malazgirt — Manzikert 

Maleinos, Eustathios, Byzantine 
commander 56 

Maleses, Basileios, protovestes 210 

(al-Malik al-Rahim, Buwayhid emir 95 

(al-)Malik b. Khan, Turkish warlord 182 

Malik Danishmand — Danishmand Ghazi 

Maliksháh I, Great Seljuk sultan 4, 16, 34, 
39, 40, 44, 59, 81, 112, 113, 116, 154, 
161, 172, 173, 174, 176, 177, 179, 184, 
185, 187, 188, 190, 192, 194n.45, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 213, 228, 231, 233, 234, 
237n.60, 244, 245, 246, 247, 248, 249, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 256, 257, 259, 266, 
268, 275, 276, 278, 279, 284, 286, 287, 
288, 289, 291, 293, 295, 319, 332, 333, 
339, 346, 361, 369, 392 

Malikshah II, Great Seljuk sultan 334, 335 

Malikshàh, son of Qilij Arslan > 
Shahinshah 

Mamistra 54, 146, 290, 291, 292, 308, 
325, 326, 328 

Mananali > Mananalis 

Mananalis 77, 90n149, 106 

Manbij 84n11, 119, 138, 140, 141, 142, 
143, 144, 145, 150, 153, 164n42, 189, 
247, 255, 259, 379, 385n138 

Mancihk — Larissa 

Mangüg > Mangijak Ghazi 

Mangüjak Ghazi, emir of Kamakh and 
Erzincan 202, 203, 211 

Mangüjak dynasty 203; emirate 359, 
360, 377 

Mani'a, sister of Sabiq, wife of the 
‘Ugaylid emir Muslim b. Quraysh 192, 
243n.194 

Maniakes, George, Byzantine commander 
57,59 

Mankuriya — Gangra 

Mansir b. Ghuzzoghli, Turkish warlord 
64, 67, 68 

Mansür, son of Qutlumush 178, 179, 
194n.45, 220 

Manyas — Poimanenon 

Manzikert 7, 15, 17, 19, 21, 28, 31, 34, 52, 
55, 79, 81, 82, 112, 121, 133, 134, 137, 
140, 149, 150, 153, 155, 156, 157, 158, 
161, 183, 198, 200, 201, 202, 205, 206, 
293, 389, 390 

Mar Bar Sawma, Jacobite monastery near 
Melitene 31 

Maragha 67 

Mar'ah — Germanikeia 
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Marak— Marakes 

Marakes, Turkish warlord 274 

Marand 112 

Maragiyya 325 

Mar‘ash > Germanikeia 

Mardin 111, 178, 202, 203, 333, 341, 359, 
362, 363, 378, 381n31 

Margiana, province in Central Asia 206 

Marim Nishin —^ Marmashen 

Marj Dàbiq 119, 255, 256 

Marmara Sea 174 

Marmashen, monastery 113 

Marqab 326 

Marta, Byzantine commander 228 

Martha/Maria, daughter of Bagrat IV, 
wife of Michael VII 135 

Marw 71,116 

Marwanids, Kurdish dynasty 34, 55, 58, 
59, 60, 61, 64, 65, 67, 80, 81, 92, 99, 
105, 106, 108, 109, 110, 111, 115, 117, 
141, 153, 203, 249, 250, 252, 257 

Maryandenoi 283 

Mas'üd I, son of Qilij Arslan, sultan of 
Konya 24n94, 29, 268, 276, 277, 369, 
374, 376 

Massisa —^ Mamistra 

Mas'üd, Ghaznawid sultan 67, 70, 71, 
72, 73 

Masur — Mansür 

Matthew of Edessa, Armenian monk, 
historian 31, 66, 76, 77, 81, 82, 107, 
108, 109, 113, 114, 115, 116, 120, 178, 
205, 248, 255, 256, 276, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 294, 319, 321, 331, 340, 
342, 343 

(al-)Mawardi, chief gadi of Baghdad 98 

Mawdid b. Altüntakin, emir of Mosul 342, 
360, 362, 363 

Mawduüd, son of Qutb al-Dawla Isma‘il b. 
Yaqiti 335 

Mawlana Ibn ‘Ala, first compiler of the 
Danishmand-nama 36 

Mayyafariqin 34, 58, 110, 129n103 and 
109, 153, 166n109, 204, 249, 250, 343, 
362, 378 

Mazandaran, Iranian province 176 

Mazyadids, dynasty in Iraq 99, 334, 335 

Meander River 155, 208, 215, 315, 316, 
364, 365, 366, 368, 371, 376; Upper 
151, 208, 316, 364, 365, 371, 376 

Mecca 72, 98 

Mediterranean Sea 2, 55, 173, 175, 
247, 323 


Mehmed Neshn, Ottoman historian 35 

Melaz, daughter of Danishmand 339 

Melissenos, Nikephoros, Byzantine 
aristocrat 28, 140, 200, 221, 222, 223, 
240n137, 300n107 

Melitene 10, 31, 35, 53, 54, 103, 105, 
107, 108, 121, 122, 135, 138, 139, 140, 
142, 145, 146, 147, 149, 156, 158, 159, 
178, 201, 202, 203, 204, 209, 253, 276, 
278, 279, 280, 284, 285, 287, 288, 289, 
290, 292, 293, 319, 339, 340, 341, 342, 
343, 344, 345, 346, 358, 359, 360, 377, 
379, 393 

Melte 54 

Mengü Bars, Seljuk chief 335 

Mengücek — Mangüjak 

Meryem, wife of Kara Tegin in the 
Danishmand-nàma 269, 270 

Merzifon 319, 320, 325, 331 

Mesopotamia, 55, 81, 105, 122, 148, 156, 
220, 229, 284; Upper 2, 13, 16, 33, 36, 
57, 61, 62, 67, 83, 93, 95, 118, 120, 122, 
152, 153, 154, 177, 202, 225, 234, 244, 
245, 248, 249, 250, 253, 256, 259, 284, 
286, 287, 300n98 and 116, 308, 313, 
319, 322, 332, 333, 334, 335, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 341, 342, 343, 344, 346, 347, 
361, 363, 370, 379, 387, 390, 391, 393, 
394; ducate of 54, 65, 109 

Metabole 210 

Methymna 273 

Meydan Kalesi — Barjrberd 

Michael IV, Byzantine emperor 60 

Michael of Amastris, Byzantine aristocrat 
366, 370 

Michael of Gaqtay, Armenian potentate 
293 

Michael of Gargar, Armenian potentate 
378 

Michael the Syrian, Syrian historian, 
patriarch of the Syriac Jacobite Church 
1166-1199 31, 32, 39, 177, 178, 203, 
205, 206, 218, 219, 228, 232, 276, 284, 
288, 291, 293, 294, 338, 339, 343, 358, 
360, 374 

Michael VI, Byzantine emperor 8, 52, 118, 
100, 101, 103 

Michael, akolouthos, Byzantine commander 
82, 83 

Michael, imperial cupbearer (archioinochoos) 
under Alexios I 327 

Mika'il, father of Tughril Beg and Jaghri 
Beg 62, 65, 66, 171, 176, 177 





Miletos 316 

Mirdasids, dynasty in Aleppo 60, 99, 119, 
120, 155, 182, 189, 190, 191, 192, 250, 
255; emirate 111, 117, 119, 140 

Miskoura 372 

Mitylene 273 

Mokissos 228 

Monastras, Byzantine officer 310, 326, 
328, 365 

Mongols 2, 17, 19, 24n95, 394 

Monolykos, Turkish commander 367, 371, 
373, 374 

Monomachos, Constantine IX, Byzantine 
emperor 

Mopsuestia —^ Mamistra 

Morphia, daughter of Gabriel, governor 
of Melitene 35 

Mosul 33, 57, 58, 61, 62, 64, 66, 67, 68, 
69, 76, 99, 176, 189, 190, 191, 192, 203, 
247, 249, 250, 252, 254, 256, 257, 259, 
323, 333, 335, 336, 337, 338, 342, 343, 
344, 345, 346, 358, 360, 362, 363, 393 

Mouchoumet ^ Mahmüd, Mas'üd, 
Ghaznawid sultans 

Mouchoumet (Muhammad), archisatrapes, 
Turkish commander in Nicaea 270, 
279, 280 

Mouchoumet, Turkish commander under 
Sultan Shahinshah 367, 368 

Mount Latros 274 

Mount Levounion 274 

Mous 54 

Mouzouron Mountains 54, 146, 147 

Mu‘alla b. Haydara b. Manzi, Fatimid 
governor of Damascus 186 

Mufarrij b. Daghfal, father of Hassan b. 
al-Mufarrij 61 

Muhammad, Prophet 92, 98, 269 

Muhammad, son of the ‘Ugqaylid 
emir Sharaf al-Dawla Muslim b. 
Quraysh 250 

Muhammad, son of Yaghi Siyàn of 
Antioch 259 

Muhammad b. al-Sabbaq, lord of al-Rahba 
345, 346 

Muhammad b. Damlaj, Turkish 
commander 190 

Muhammad b. Jabaq of Kharput/Hisn 
Ziyad 345 

Muhammad b. Shaddad, emir of Ganja 
and Dvin 58 

Muhammad al-Rawandi, Persian 
historian 34 
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Muhammad Tapar, son of Malikshàh, 
Great Seljuk sultan 202, 248, 258, 318, 
332, 335, 336, 337, 338, 339, 344, 345, 
346, 358, 360, 361, 362, 363, 369 

(al-)Mu‘izz b. Badis, head of the Zirid 
dynasty of al-Qayrawan 95, 96, 97, 102 

Mumahhid al-Dawla b. Marwan, Kurdish 
emir 56, 58 

Munqidh, Arab clan 144 

Munzur Dağları — Mouzouron Mountains 

Muqtadi bi-Amr Allah, Abbasid caliph 

195n68, 252 

Murad II, Ottoman sultan 35 

Muradiye — Berkri 

Murat Nehri — Arsanias River 

Mus — Mous 

Misa al-Turkumani, Turkish commander, 
follower of Karbüqa 333 

Masa Yabgu, Seljuk chief 77, 78 

Mush 107 

Mushegh, Armenian lord 107 

Müşküle — Miskoura 

Mustafakemalpaşa — Rhyndakos River 

(al-)Musta'li, Fatimid caliph 258 

(al-)Mustansir, Fatimid caliph 60, 94, 96, 
99, 100, 125n16, 152 

Mu'‘tamid al-Dawla Qirwash b. Muqallad, 
‘Ugaylid emir 58, 64, 66, 67, 68, 69, 76 

Myra 327 

Myriokephalon 29, 30, 379 

Mysia, province 230, 365, 371 

Mysian Olympus 368 





Nablus 257 

Nadir 144 

Naghiya b. Isma‘il al-Hasani, sharif 92 

Nakhchawan 113 

Nakoleia 308 

Nasoghli, Turkish commander 64, 87n83 

Nasogh — Nasoghli 

Nasr al-Dawla Ahmad b. Marwan, 

Marwanid emir 58, 64, 68, 80, 81, 92, 

110, 124n3, 129n108 

Nasr b. al-‘Alf b. Mungidh, lord of 

Shayzar 247 

Nasr b. Mahmid, Mirdasid emir of Aleppo 
153, 188, 189, 190 

Nasr b. Marwan, Marwanid lord of 
Mayyafarigin 110 

Nasr b. Salih, Mirdasid emir of Aleppo 60 

Nawakiyya Turkmen (al-Nawakyya) 183, 
205, 242n176 

Neokaisareia 139, 140, 202, 211, 319 
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Nicaea 1, 29, 37, 38, 41, 104, 171, 174, 
177, 204, 205, 206, 217, 219, 220, 221, 
222, 223, 224, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 232, 248, 265, 266, 267, 270, 271, 
272, 275, 276, 277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 285, 299n92, 308, 309, 310, 
311, 312, 313, 314, 315, 316, 320, 345, 
367, 368, 369, 370, 371, 372 

Nihāwand 335 

Nikephoritzes, logothetes tou dromou 209, 212 

Nikephoros, nephew of Empress 

Eudokia 373 

Nikephoros, stratopedarches, Byzantine 

commander 58 

Nikisar — Neokaisareia 

Nikomedeia 1, 38, 206, 208, 210, 227, 228, 

230, 265, 267, 283, 319, 325, 372 

Nikopolis 103 

Niksar — Neokaisareia 

Nile 100 

Niqiyà 291 

Nishapür 62, 63, 67, 70, 71, 78, 98, 116 

Nisibin — Nisibis 

Nisibin al-Rüm 116 

Nisibis 58, 64, 66, 252, 257, 337, 338, 

344, 346 

Nizam al-Mulk, Seljuk vizier 4, 112, 113, 

135, 153, 157, 176, 177, 185, 250, 252 

Nizamiyya Mamlüks 252 

Norman War 232, 266, 272, 392 

Normans 6, 13, 159, 198, 208, 209, 211, 
212, 213, 220, 223, 227, 238n98, 245, 
271,973, 277, 307, 318, 319, 320, 323, 
324, 325, 326, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332, 
342, 344, 362, 364, 393 

Nshenek 115, 116 

Nüh al-Turki, Turkish commander 247 

Numayr, Arab tribe 59, 119, 234 

Nür al-Dawla Mazyad b. Dubays, lord of 

Hilla and central Iraq 95 

Nar al-Din, son of atabeg ‘Imad al-Din 

Zangi 17 

Nusaybin — Nisibis 

Nymphaion 365 








Oghuz 4, 14, 15, 19, 33, 35, 62, 63, 73, 75, 
86n66, 174 

Ohannés of Bild, Armenian potentate 293 

Okomi — Okomion 

Okomion 79, 83, 105 

Olnoutin 106, 107 

Opos, Constantine, general of 
Alexios I 271 


Orderic Vitalis, English monk and 
historian 339 

Orhaneli Çayı > Rhyndakos River 

Orontes River 55, 121, 141, 155, 181, 247, 
362 

Oshén 116 

Oshin of Lambrun, Armenian lord from 
Ganjak 290, 292 

Osketsam, Seljuk commander 82 

Osman Beg 35 

Ottomans 2, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 
26, 35, 36, 133, 173, 175, 394; 
Ottomanism 14 

Ourselios — Roussel de Bailleul 

Ourtrou, plain 78 

Oxus River 27, 68, 73 


Pahlavid, Armenian royal family 294 

Paipert — Baberd 

Pakourianos, Aspietes, Armenian 
nobleman, Kouropalates and 
protonobelissimos 328 

Palaiologos, Andronikos II, Byzantine 
emperor 20 

Palaiologos, George, Byzantine officer 222 

Palandóken Daglan 79 

Palestine 37, 57, 61, 179, 180, 181, 182, 
183, 184, 189, 247, 251, 253, 258, 259, 
264n97, 331, 333, 363, 379, 388 

Pahn 109 

Palu — Bala 

Pamphylia, province 225, 327, 327, 
364, 376 

Panic, nephew of Mikha'll, fictitious 
character in the Danishmand-nàma 36 

Panoukomites, Niketas, Byzantine 
emissary 331 

Paperawn 290 

Paphlagonia, province 2, 8, 211, 214, 215, 
230, 268, 269, 270, 283, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 323, 325, 376, 377 

Paraspondylos, Leo, head of Michael VI's 
government 8 

Pareos 367 

Pargiarouch — Barkyaruq 

Parhal Dağları — Parkhar Mountains 

Parkhar Mountains 81 

Parsama, governor of Edessa 259, 
287, 288 

Pasar 70 

Paschal II, pope 332 

Pasinler 79 

Patara 324 


Patmos, island 274, 298n68 

Paul, Armenian catholicus 293 

Pechenegs 6, 9, 137, 273, 274, 297n44, 
300n107 

Pegonites, doux of Edessa 116 

Pelekanos 309, 317 

Peloponnese 324 

People's Crusade 17, 36, 300n115, 308, 
313,314 

Pergamos 365, 382n47 

Peri River 77, 81 

Perkri > Berkri 

Persarmenia 80 

Persia 38, 40, 68, 73, 106, 157, 172, 199, 
217, 272 

Persian/s 1, 4, 19, 26, 27, 30, 33, 34, 35, 
36, 39, 40, 68, 69, 70, 73, 78, 102, 116, 
172, 218, 223, 224, 389 

Peter the Hermit 17, 36, 38, 41, 300n115, 
308, 314 

Petzeas, Byzantine commander 316, 328 

Pext, doux of Antioch 115, 116 

Philadelpheia 316, 365, 366, 367, 369, 376 

Philokales, Eumathios 324, 325, 329, 
351n99, 353n132, 364, 365 

Philomelion 41, 277, 317, 322, 364, 366, 
370, 372, 373, 376 

Phokaia 273 

Phokas, Bardas, Byzantine aristocrat 56, 
124n5 

Phokas, clan 53, 54 

Phokas, Nikephoros II, Byzantine emperor 
10, 53, 54, 69 

Phrygia, province 30, 105, 137, 139, 151, 
205, 208, 212, 215, 216, 219, 221, 222, 
230, 277, 308, 312, 315, 316, 317, 322, 
323, 364, 366, 367, 368, 369, 371 

Picharas, Turkish commander 376 

Pilgrim's Mountain 325 

Pinzarach — Hassan b. al-Mufarrij 

Pisa 323, 382n51 

Pisans 324 

Pisidia, province 215, 277, 308, 312, 315, 
317, 364, 366, 368 

Pissasirios > Arslan al-Basasiri 

Pizmish, atabeg in Melitene 358 

Podandos 141, 160 

Poghi — Baga 

Poimanenon 271, 367, 368, 369, 371, 
383n72 

Poltachi — Poulchazes 

Polybotos 316, 317, 364, 368, 370, 372 

Pontic Alps/Mountains 4, 30, 54 
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Pontus 29, 31, 53, 205, 211, 214, 215, 
225, 230, 244, 283, 318, 319, 322, 375, 
377, 394 

Porsouch — Bursuq 

Poucheas, Turkish emir 370, 384n119 

Poulchazes, brother of Apelchasem, 
Turkish ruler in Cappadocia 229, 265, 
278, 279, 280, 282, 291, 380n10 

Pouzanos — Bizan 

Prodromos, Theodore, Byzantine poet 29 

Propontis 1, 2, 38, 139, 151, 204, 208, 210, 
212, 214, 215, 219, 226, 230, 231, 265, 
271, 274, 281, 283, 307, 315, 364, 365, 
367, 368, 371, 372, 375 

Prosouch — Bursuq 

Prousa 18, 367, 369, 372 

Psellos, Michael, Byzantine historian 9, 21, 
134, 135, 137, 161 

Puki — Büqa 

Pulveral 320 

Pyramos River 10, 31, 54, 55, 115, 140, 
250, 284, 287 291, 293 


(al-)Oaà'im bi-Amr Allah, Abbasid caliph 
71, 94, 125n16, 176 

Qal‘a Rümaytà 294 

Qalamari, Frankish (Greek?) woman 294 

Oal'at al-Rüm — Qal'a Rümaytà 

Qal'at al-"Ulayqa — Argyrokastron 

Qal‘at Ja‘bar 247, 248 

Qal'at Surmara — Surman 

Qanrat 284 

Qaraja, lord of Harran 319 

Qarakhanid — Karakhanid 

Qarali — Qarali 

Qarali, Turkmen chief 182, 183, 184 

(al-)Oaryatayn 154, 334 

Qasim al-Dawla Aqsunqur, lord of Aleppo 
39, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 287 

Oastül 100, 197n107 

Qastün — Qastil 

Qatlamish — Qutlumush 

Qatma — Katma 

Qawurt Beg, Seljuk chief, nephew of 
Tughril Beg 99 

(al-)Oayrawan 95, 96 

Qaysariyya — Kaisarcia 

Qazwini, Hamdullah Mustawfi, Persian 
historian 276 

Qilij Arslan I, sultan of Konya 279, 369 

Qilij Arslan IL, sultan of Konya 30, 32, 
206, 394 

Qinnasrin 243n194, 257 
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Qiwam al-Dawla Abi Sa‘id Karbūqā, emir 
of Mosul 37, 40, 252, 256, 257, 259, 
308, 317, 323, 333 

Qizil Arslan — al-Saba‘ al-Ahmar 

Qizil, Turkmen commander 64, 66, 67 

(al-)Quds — Jerusalem 

Qulan Arslan — Kulan Arslan 

Qümis, Iranian province 176 

(al-)Qiniya/a — Konya 

Quraysh b. Badran, *Ugaylid emir 69, 99 

Qurlü — Qarali 

Qurzahil 234, 244 

Qüstantin, member of the Sanbil 
family 293 

(al-)Qustantiniya — Constantinople 

Qutb al-Dawla Isma'il b. Yaqüti, 
Malikshah’s cousin 335 

Qutlumush, Seljuk chief 28, 35, 69, 70, 
76, 80, 87n105, 90n171, 111, 112, 171, 
176, 177, 178, 179, 185, 186, 187, 188, 
190, 198, 205, 206, 216, 217, 218, 219, 
220, 222, 223, 231, 235n30, 392; clan/ 
lineage 176, 178, 179, 186, 220, 244, 
253, 275, 277, 292; 'Turks 220, 221, 222, 
231, 240n131 

Quwayq River 255, 257 


Ra‘ban 294, 301n122 

Rafaniyya 144, 184, 191 

(al-)Rahba 99, 119, 192, 248, 250, 252, 
257, 338, 345, 346 

Rainald, commander participating in the 
People's Crusade 313, 315 

Ralph of Caen, crusader historian 292 

(al-)Ramla 61, 101, 181, 183, 184, 185, 
186, 187, 194n50, 195n62, 330 

Rapsomates, Byzantine aristocrat 323, 
351n99 

(al-)Raqqa 59, 248, 250 

Rashid al-Din Fadlallah, Persian 
historian 34 

Rasiltakin, brother of Qutlumush 178 

Rawwadids, Arab dynasty 58, 61, 64 

Raykan 116 

Raymond of Toulouse, chief of the First 
Crusade 319, 320, 321, 325, 326, 329, 
330, 331, 350n72 and87, 354n150, 362 

Rayy 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 75, 79, 
87n105, 93, 98, 111, 112, 252, 253, 254, 
255, 256 

regnum Corruzana — Khurasan 

Rhodes, island 274, 324 

Rhyndakos River 270, 367 


Ridwan b. Tutush, emir of Aleppo 178, 
251, 252, 254, 255, 256, 257, 258, 259, 
284, 319, 337, 346, 362 

Robert of Flanders 1, 283, 298n68 

Robert the Monk, crusader historian 313 

Rodomeros, Byzantine commander 310 

Roger of Salerno, regent of Antioch 
363, 378 

Romania 38, 39, 40, 41, 311, 318 

Romanoupolis 54, 65, 109, 110, 146 

Rouselios — Roussel de Bailleul 

Roussel de Bailleul 145, 203, 208, 209, 
210, 211, 212, 213, 214, 216, 217, 220, 
237n56, 238n98, 245 

(al-)Ruha — Edessa 

Rukn al-Din Sulayman b. Qutlumush 
b. Isra'il b. Saljüq — Sulayman b. 
Qutlumush 

Rupen, Armenian lord in Cilicia 290, 291 

Rupenids 31, 290, 292, 295 

Rust'avi 136 


(al-)Saba‘ al-Ahmar, lord of Is'ird 343 

Sabanca Dağı — Sophon Mountain 

Sabanca Gölü > Lake Baane 

Sàbiq b. Mahmiid, Mirdasid emir, brother 
of Nasr b. Mahmüd 189, 190, 191, 192 

Sabra, son of the Turkish chief Shuklr 188 

Sabuk— Samouch 

Sa'd al-Dawla Kawharà't, military prefect 
of Baghdad 196n89, 249 

Sa‘d al-Mulk Aba I-Mahasin, vizier of 
Sultan Muhammad Tapar 336 

Sa‘d, ruler of Amid 110 

Sadid al-Mulk Abi l-Hasan b. Munqidh, 
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al-Dawla, aunt of Sultan Malikshah 252 
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Duqàq 254 

(al-)Sa‘id Layth al-Dawla, Fatimid 
commander 100 

Sagalassos 20, 327 

Sagoudaous 372 

Sa'id 5 Sa'd 
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Melitene 284 
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Salamiyya 188 

Salar-i Khurasan/Salar Khurasan, Turkish 
commander 109, 110, 116 


Salih b. Mirdas, Mirdasid emir 59 

Salihli 316 

Salim b. Malik, commander of the citadel 
of Aleppo 246, 247, 248, 249 

Salimia 322 ' 

Salmās 113 

Saltuq, emir of Erzurum 202 

Samosata 41, 54, 55, 59, 115, 178, 256, 
285, 293, 294, 333, 363 

Samouch, Turkish commander 27, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 108 

Samsat — Samosata 

Samsun 211 

Sanasunites, group of Armenian 
warriors 107 

Sanbil, Syrian family 293, 294 

Sangarios River 139, 149, 155, 208, 210, 
211, 212, 214, 215, 217, 224, 230, 
237n69, 283, 284, 368, 371, 372, 373, 
375, 377, 383n82 

Sanhurfa — Edessa 

Santabaris 370 

Sardis 316, 366 

Sarma] 124n3 

Sarmin 119, 197n107, 243n191, 363 

Saros, River 202, 225, 290, 291, 293 

Sarüj 41, 59, 250, 256, 259, 319, 333, 334 

Sarüs — Saros 

Sawtakin, Turkish commander 135 
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Sayda — Sidon 

Sayf al-Dawla Sadaqa, Mazyadid lord of 
Hilla 335, 336, 338, 344, 349 
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Mirdasid emir Mahmid b. Nasr 154 

Scythians 137, 140, 151, 156, 370, 374 
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Seleukeia 146, 324, 325, 326, 328 
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Seyhan — Saros 
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Shaddadids, Arab dynasty 58, 61, 136 
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Sharaf al-Dawla Abū l-Makarim Muslim 
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Shayh al-Dayr 255 
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Shayzar 243n194, 247, 250, 258, 259, 343, 
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181, 187, 188, 251, 258 
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139, 145, 151, 157, 182, 200, 232, 
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Side 327 

Sidera 284 

Sidon 182, 251, 362 
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Simav — Makestos River 
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Sinjar 64, 68, 69, 99, 337, 346, 362 
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Sinope 29, 268, 269, 320 

Sis 290 

Sisak 90n149 
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Siwas — Sebasteia 

Siyawush, Seljuk emissary 268, 269, 272 

Skaliarios, ‘Turkish commander 271, 272 
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Skleros, Bardas, Byzantine commander 
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Sophon Mountain 210, 237n63 

Sozopolis 151, 376, 384n120 

Spartans 266 

Sper 89-90n149 
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St. John the Theologian, monastery in 
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Crusade 319 

Stephen of Burgundy, nobleman 
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Strabobasileios, Byzantine commander 371 
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Stypeiotes, Michael, Byzantine 
commander 370, 371 

Sukman — Suqman b. Artuq 
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335, 343, 362 

Sulayman b. Ilghazi, Turkish emir 256 

Sulayman b. Nasr al-Dawla, Marwanid 
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Sunduk— Samouch 

Sunduq al-Turki, Turkish warrior 144, 190 
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Kayfa 178, 203, 256, 257, 258, 319, 326, 
333, 334, 341, 355n172, 359, 385n133 
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Surmari 113 

Sürüg — Sarüj 
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(al-)Suwayda' —^ Chasanara 
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Tabhtügh, member of the Syrian Sanbil 
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Tabriz 64, 66, 77, 80, 112, 176, 336 

Tàj al-Dawla Tutush, Seljuk chief, brother 
of Sultan Malikshah 184, 185, 189, 190 
191, 195n72, 202, 207, 210, 233, 234, 
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Taj al-ru’asa’ Abū Mansür b. Khallal, 
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Tall Bashir 255, 333, 381n31 

Tall Mannas 197n107 
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Danishmand-nama 269 
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Tash 337, 362 
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328, 342, 350n87, 361, 362, 392 

Tangripermes, Turkish warlord 274 

Tangrolipex — Tughril Beg 
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Tapares + Muhammad Tapar 

Tarawn 90n149 
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commander 156 
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55, 77, 82, 107, 109, 110, 146, 147 
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Tarsüs — Tarsus 

Tarsus 54, 290, 291, 292, 301n122, 
302n161, 308, 311, 326 
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Tekeli Dag 229 

Telouch 54, 55, 115, 120, 140 

Tép 115, 116 

Tepeia, plain 367, 368 

Tephrike 11, 83, 103, 108, 139 
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terra Chorizana — Khurasan 
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202, 335 
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Tohma 54 
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Turcopoles 319, 322 
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Tyragion 370, 384n119 
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244, 246, 248, 249, 250, 257 
Uqhuwana 61, 381n31 
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Urmiya 64 
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Üsküdar — Chrysopolis, Damalis 
"Utayr, cousin of the Numayrid emir 
Waththab b. Sabig 59 


Vahka 290 
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Varangians 83, 103 
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Wasit 99 
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Arabs 255, 259 
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Mahmüd 

Waththab b. Sabiq, Numayrid emir of 
Harran 59 
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Yaqiti, nephew of Suqman b. Artuq 333 
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